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Proprictates ingeniorum difpicere prorfus neceflarium eft ; erit alius hifto- 
riz magis idoneus, alius compofitus ad carmen, alius utilis liudio Juris, 
ui nonnulli rus fortatie mittendi. QuiINncT. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
aE 

The Hiftory of France from the earlieft Times to the Death of Louis the 
fifteenth, By John Gifford, Efq. one of his Majefty’s Juftices 
‘y of the Peace for the Counties of Middlefex, Effex, Surry, and 
: Kent, &c. &c. A NEW Eptrion; with Portraits, and hittorical 
Plates. 4 vols, large quarto. Pp. 2686. 81. 8s. Publifhed by 
Whittle, at the Anti-Jacobin Office, Southampton-ftreet; Ri- 
vingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Cobbett and Morgan, Pail- 
Mail. 1802. 


FY HE firft edition of this Hiftory was publifhed, we believe, be- 

fore the French revolution, and confequently long before the 
5 eftablifhment of our Review. It received, however, tligeommenda- 
tions of the critics of that day, and even of fuch of thein as could 
be leaft fufpected of partiality to the principles of the author, One 
of thefe obferved, “ It may be confidered as filling up pretty com- 
pletely the excellent outline of the Prefident Henault. ‘The ftyle, 
which is uniformly preferved through the work, is clear and correét, 
with few attempts at embellifhment. On the whole it appears to us 
to be a performance which thofe who read to be informed, or who with 
to collect materials for fpeculation, will perufe with advantage and 
pleafure.”* - Another critic thus fpeaks of it.—‘*- If by compiete the 
author mean entire” (what elfe could he mean?) “ his work will 
certainly have in this view a kind of merit, which few real hiftories 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


can boaft. The hiftory of the French monarchy, like an epic poem 
or tragedy, prefents before the reader’s imagination one perfect 
whole, having, according to the law of Ariftotle, a beginning, a 
middle, and anend. In feveral other refpects, too, this hiftory, if 
it cannot deferve to be called perfect, is entitled to commendation. 
The narrative clofely follows the order of time, and the dates are 
carefully inferted. “he characters of the author’s ftyle are neatnefs 
and perfpicuity. The work is enlivened with frequent anecdotes, 
and diverfified with many curious particulars, refpecting the ftate 
of religion, philofophy, arts, and manners.”’ +—** As to the author’s 
political and religious principles, he appears to be a temperate, or 
rather cautious, perhaps not very coniiitent, friend of freedom.”t 

Such were the opinions of umprejudiced critics of the merits of 
this work on its firft appearance; and certainly credit may be given 
them for not {peaking too highly in its favour. ‘To the new edition 
before us, is prefixed the following dedication. 


“ To the Right Honourable William Windham, the enlightened ftate(- 
man and the genuine patriot, whofe high fenle of public duty fubdues 
every felfith fecling ; whole fentiments of honour rife luperior to the al- 
lurements of rank, the temptations of power, the frowns of faction, and 
the clamours of the vulgar ; whole ardent love of his country makes him 
inflexible in his oppotition to her enemies; whole fervent attachment to 
rational jreedom renders him the determined foe of political licentiou{nels ; 
and who unites to the wildom that appreciates the eloquence that com- 
mands; this Hiliory is dedicated, as a tribute of public juttice, and as a 
mark of private gratitude and efieem, by his much obliged, moti humble, 
and mott faithful fervant, ‘ 

‘© London, Oct. 25, 1802. Tue Avutuor.” 


At the conclufion of his preface the author remarks; 


« Tn thefe volumes fome fentiments will certainly be found which the 
author could have wifhed to correct, fubtequent retlection and experience 
having raifed in his mind confiderable doubts of their accuracy ; alas! 
what mind, except that of a Burke, fo repicte with political wifdom, {fa- 
gacity, and foretight, or one fo biatled by picjudice, or. fo warped by 
faction, as to be utterly incapable of improvement, but muft have been 


improved by the awfully impretlive leilons which the wonderful events of 


the lafi ten years have afforded to every inhabitant of the civilized world ? 
After mature contideration, however, it has been deemed more proper to 
leave fuch fentiments, which, though thev certainly arife out of the facts 


recorded, neither increafe nor diminifh the weight and confequence of 


thofe facts, to the unbiafled judgment of the re ader, than to render them 
exactly conformable to his own prefent mode ot thi inking.’ : 


What thofe fentiments are, the accuracy, or, more properly, the 
juflice, of which the author appears to doubt, it is left to the rea- 
der to difcover. Conceiving that the critics above quoted have 





+ Analytical Review, Vol. 14. p. 487. + Idem. Vol. 17. p. 452. 
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formed a tolerably correét eftimate of the work, we fhall add no 
opinion of our own, but lay before our readers fome extracts, which 
may enable them to judge for themtelves. : 

The author’s defcription of the maflacre of the Armagnacs at Paris 
by the Burgundians, in 1418, during the feuds which prevailed be- 
tween thofe rival factions, reminds us of fome of the {cenes which 
marked the progrefs of the late revolution, in that feat of faction, 
profligacy, and vice. 


« At this time, a flrong party of the Paris militia, confifting chiefly of 
butchers, who had long been abfent on predatory excurtions, returned to 
the capital, and communicated to the populace, already inclined to acts 
of defperation, the fame ferocious and fanguinary rage w hich glowed in 
their own bofoms. They propagated’a report that the friends of the dau- 
phin only waited for an opportunity to furprize the town, exterminate 
the Burgundians, and releate the contiable with all the other prifoners. 
Thele rumours, it is faid,* were encouraged by Lifle-Adam, Guy de Bar, 
Mailly Bournonville, de Lens, and other leaders of the Burgundian fac- 
tion. The queen, and the duke of Burgundy, who were then at Troyes, 
being informed of the fuccets of their plans, feat a metlage to their confi- 
dential friends, intimating that the total annihilation of the oppofite party 
would be the only effectual method of efiablifhing their own authority ; 
and that, without that, neither of them durit venture to come to Paris. 

« On the 12th of June, the dreadful feene began: the populace, fran- 
tic with rage, flew to arms, forced open the doors of the prifons, murdered 
the gaolers and guards, made the prifsners walk out one by one, and 
mailacred them as they pailed, Armagnacs, Burguudians,t criminals, debt- 
ers, all were butchered without difiinetion of rank, age, or fex. Not a 
prifon nor dungeon efcaped the active malignity of thefe fanguinaay ruf- 
fans, The grand Chatelet made a vigorous retifiance ; its wretched in- 
habitants alcended the towers, and attempted to repel the attacks of the 
mob; for tome time they exhibited the tirange fight of prifoners fuftaining 
z liege; at length, however, the building having been fived in different 
parts, they were compelled to furrender. The mercilefs rabble then fore- 
ed thefe miferable viétims to precipitate themfelyes from the tops of the 
fowers into the itreets below, on pikes which they held to receive them. 
[In the court-yard of the palace, and in the environs of the gates of Paris, 
fo dreadtul was the maflacre, that the mob fivod ¢ up to their ancles in hu- 
man blod!’* When the barbarians had cleared the prifons, they ipread 
over the diflerent parts of the town; not a fireet but was the feene of 
humcrous murders; whoever withed to pet rid of an enemy, a rival, ora 
creditor, had only to pont him out as an Armagnac, and he was infiantly 
ditpatched, , 





* « Chron. MS. No. 10207.” 

{ “ Villaret, tom. xiii. p. 407. But whatever Burgundians were mur- 
dered muti have been through mifiake; as it cannot be fuppofed that a 
mob, inttigated, if not dived, by the queen and the duke, would have di- 
rected their vengeance ayainft thei: own party.” 

3 Villaret, ubi fupra,” 
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« The fcenes which followed thefe horrid affaflinations were fill more 
abominable. All the atrocious acts of cruelty which inhuman rage tired, 
though not fatiated, with murder, could invent, were exercifed on the 
lifele:s bodies of the Armagnacs. The contiable, the chancellor, and his 
fon, the bithop of Coutances, were faftened together with a cord, and 
dragged round the city on three fuccetlive days, expoled to the infults 
and derifion of an inlolent rabble; from the body of the former they had 


contrived to cut off a quantity of flefh, which they formed into a kind of 


faith, and tied round his waift. The monfiers, infinitely more ferocious 
than the moti favage beafis of prey, ripped open the bellies of pregnant 
women, and, as the unborn babes lay palpitating in the wombs of their 
murdered mothers, they burft into a laugh, and exclaimed—* Odserve these 
little dogs, they move siill.’* Luxembourg, Harcourt, Fofleufe, Lifle-Adam, 
de Bar, Chevreufe, Chatelus, and the other leaders of the Burgandians, 
at the head of two thoufand men at arms, attended thefe horrid execu- 
tions, and even feemed to encourage the rabble by faying, * My children, 
you dowell” Revenge was fharpened by interef{t; enriched by the plunder 
of their murdered countrymen, not one of the chiefs of the faGion—as all 
contemporary hiftorians aflirm—but gained more than a hundred thoufand 
crowns, by this dreadful revolution. Three thouland five hundred men 
were mailacred during the three firii days of the tumult; among whom 
were the conftable, the chancellor, feven prelates, a great number of the 
nobility, and many of the judges of the parliament. When all the mif- 
chief was done, a prohibition to pillage was iffued; the mob, however, 
paid little attention to an order, which they knew was given only to pre- 
ferve appearances. Such of the partizans of the Armagnacs, as had ef- 
caped the general maflacre, fled with precipitation from this fcene of 
horrors,” 


At the clofe of the long and turbulent reign of the fixth Charles, 
there is a long diflertation on the laws, cuftoms, manners, and 
amufements of the age. Here the origin of theatrical diverfions is 
noticed, and the nature of the earlieft fcenic reprefentations defcrib- 
ed. The firft regular ftage was built, in the village of Saint Maur 
des Foflés, near Paris, which was much frequented by pilgrims, at 
the latter end of the fourteenth century; and the firft performance 
was a mvftery, entitled ** the Hiftory of the Death of our Saviour,” 


whence the fociety afterwards received the appellation of ‘* the Bro- 
therhood of the Pajfion.” 


«“ About the fame period, another defcriptien of a@ors ftarted up, whofe 
performances were of a different caft, and the bond of whofe union was a 
conformity of tatie for pleafure, and of inclination to raillerv. The folly 
and ablurdities of their fellow-citizens formed the object of their exhtbi- 
tions; and no whimfical nor ridiculous adventure efcaped their attention, 
This company was compofed of young men of the beft families in Paris; 
they aflumed the appellation of Jes Enfans sans Souci; their leaders took the 
title of Prince of Fools, and their performance was called The Exhidition of 
Folly. They were at once atihors and actors. They erected a Rage at 
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the Halles. The town and the court were equally delighted with their re- 
prefentations, and Charles the Sixth contirmed, by letters patent, the Joy 
ous institution, The prince of fools was acknowledged king of the empire 
he had founded; he wore, by way of crown, a hood with alles’ ears; and 
once a-year he made his public entry into Paris, followed by all his fub- 


‘© The attornies’ clerks, known by the appellation of Bazochiens, invent- 
ed, about the fame time, another {pecies of dramatic performances, called 
Moralities; in which the fictions of allegory were combined with hiflorical 
facts. But as thefe compotitions were found infipid, the actors of the Ba- 
zoche entered into a negociation with the Lxfans sans Souci, who allowed 
them to play farces, on condition of being permitted to introduce inorali- 
ties on their own ftage. The clerks of the Chatelet, and even thole of the 
chamber of accompts, diftinguilhed by the title of Jurisdiction of the Holy 
Empue, followed the example of the other clerks, but their fuccels was 
neither fo durable, nor fo brilliant. Several private citizens joined the 
Bazochiens; and in the number of thefe voluntary aflociates are to be found 
the names of fome celebrated men—tfuch as fobs Defure, and Clement 
Marot, who compofed as well for the Bazoche as for the Enfans sans Souci. 
The licentioufnefs which prevailed during the civil wars that broke out 
immediately after the shal ditanines of thefe focietics, introduced into their 
exhibitions a degree of malignancy and pe. fonal {atire, which were autho- 
rized by the diforders of the times. This abufe was corrected by the ma- 
rilirates as foon as the union of the oppofite factions had reftored tran- 
quillity to the kingdom. 

“ Thele theatrical amufements were not confined to the metropolis ; 
there were few provinces that were not diflinguithed by fome fimilar in- 
fiitution. Evreux and Rouen had their Cogueluchiers and their cuckolds, 
(Cornards); the chief of thefe lati, who was called Abbot of the Cuckolds, 
was clecied once a-year, on Saint Barnabas’s day. He always wore the 
mitre and the crofier, The object of this inftitution was the fame as that 
of the Enfans sans Souci. 

“ Tt 1s rather furprizing, that, notwithftanding thefe efforts, and the 
general difpofition of the people to mimicry and raillery, a nation, in 
other refpects, ingenious, lively, and lirongly addicted to pleafure, fhould 
have remained fo long without forming any idea of true comedy, which 
did not appear in France till fome centuries after the firft dawning of the 
dramatic art. The pregrefs of that art was much lefs rapid in France than 
in Greece, though, in tome provinces, the French had begun in the fame 
manner as the Greeks, and had, moveover, the chefs @’euvye of thole great 
matters to ferve them for models. Sophocles and A{chylus made the thea- 
tre at Athens flourith fifty years after Theipis; and they were foon fuc- 
ceeded by Ariftophanes. But Corneille and Moliere did not appear till 
the feventeenth century; and more than four hundred years before, a fi- 
milar focicty to that which Theipis imfituted in Greete, had been efia- 
blifhed at Diyjon. This aflociation, called La mere Jolle et Pinfanterie Dijon- 
noise, tubfitted till the year 1630, when it was fuppretied by Lewis the 
Thirteenth.* 

‘“« All orders of people were infecied by the fiwor-theatricus. The ttu- 








* « Villaret.” 
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dents of the univerfity put on matks, acted farces, chofe a prince of fools 
among themfelves, dretied themfelves like bithops, and, in that ftate, ran 
about the ttreets, committing a thouland diforders. The rector made te- 
veral fruitlefs attempts to put a fiop to thele riotous proceedings ; and the 
yarliament and even the king were obliged to interfere, before they co at 
- brought to reafon. Among the diflerent kinds of exhibitions, we 

muti not omit to notice the indecent fcenes which patled im the ch es ig 
where the moti holy mytieries of religion were imitated by troops of vul- 


gar aclors. Theie impious farces, for which the {nperftitious fimplicity of 


an ignorant age could alone furnifh an excule, fubfitied till the latter end 
of the tixteenth century. The parliament, in 1571, ordered the parill- 
ioners of Saint Nicolas to abolith the cufiom of profaning their church, on 
the fealt of the holy facrament, by imitating Jefus Chrili, the apotiles, 
and prophets—an exhibition accompanied by the moti indecent and dif- 
guitng buftooneries. 

o As foon as the brethren of the paflion found that their mystezes no 
longer excited the curiolity of the people, who were more agreeably 
amuled by the farces of the /nfans sans Souci, they entered into an allocia- 
tion with their rivals, and as they played togethe r, the pious lcenes were 
niingled with profane interudes, which were called Le jeu des pais piles. — 
Such were the ridiculous divertions of the French at. this period. At firti, 
thefe aljociations, or contri itermities, were compoted of actors whé had no 
object of intere{t in view, but only fought to procure amulement or in- 
firuction. But when thes ot: ical exieliiiions began generally to prevail, ma- 
ny perions devoted their whole time to them—and they were the firtt 
comedians by profeiiion. The celebrity which the /ufans sans Souci had 
acquired, made thele ajume the tame appellation, which has led fome 
writers to fuppole they were the fame focieties, Thefe comedians played 
fometines at Paris, but the brethren of the Patiion, in virtue of their pri- 
vilege, prevented them from fixing their refidence in the capital. At 


length, however, the pavliament having fuppretied the reprefentation of 


| 
mytteries, and the brotherhood, either from lcruple or meapacity, re- 


luting to play profane pieces, they let anew theatre, which they had re- 
cently purchaled, to the comedians ; this theatre ftiood on the fame {pot 
Ww here the late Italian theatre ftood. 

“ Neither gemus, plol, nor invention, mult be expected in the dra- 
matic poems ot thele times. Scenes follow fteenes without order or con- 
nection. ‘The time of action is half a ce ntiry and fometimes more. The 
patiages from {eripture are quoted literally; Jelus Chrifi is made to preach 
fermons, half Latin, and half French; and to adminitier the facrament to 
his apotiles, by a confeciated wate r—Saint Anne and the Vi irgin are 
brought to bed upon the fiage, with no more precaution than that of draw- 
ing the curtains of the bed. Judas pays at chefs with the fon of the 
king of Scario, and a quarrel eniuing, be kills his antagonift, then imur- 
ders the father, and marries the mother. Mahomet ts mentioned feven 
hundred years befove his birth, and is placed amo: ng the Pagan deities. 
The governor of Judea feils bi hopricks by auction, | Satan be ‘vs Lucifer 
to give him his benediction. When the y are goung to caft lots for the gar- 
ment of Chrut, the devil brings the dice, and orders the foldicr to whom 
he delivers them, if he fhould be athed whence they came, to fay he had 
them from the devil: they then throw, and the lofers curfe their fate, the 
devil who invented dice, and all thofe who thall ale them in future. 
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Such were thele grotefque exhibitions, which were well fuited to the man- 
ners of the age. 

« The audience-par! of the theatre was nearly the fame as at prefent; 
but on the ftage feveral fcattolds were erected, one above the other, the 
highett of w hich reprefented Paradile; and when the teene lay nearer to 
the earth the actors defcended to the lower featlolds. As hell was often 
introduced, in the facred pieces, a trap-door was made m the floor to re- 
relent a dragon’s throat, whence ilued demons and monfiers. Betore 
the play began all the actors (often to the number of two hundred and up- 
Ww ards) were placed on benches in the front, whence they walked on the 
fiage as their refpectiv e parts required their appearance ; fo that the de- 
lution, which is eflentially necetiary to enhance the pleature of the audi- 
ence, was totally deftroyed. The performances ot the Bazochiens and 
ientans fans Souci were purely gratuitous; but the brethren of the Patlion 
exacted money for admitlion. “Phe ‘yveven railed the price of admitlion lo 
high that the parliame nt thought it neceilary to interfere, and forbid them 
to receive more than fro sols for each pe rion. Their exhibitions be yan at 
one in the afternoon, and continued, without intermithon, till five. From 
the annual profits of thefe performances, a thouland livres was, by order 
of parliament, fet apart for the poor, 

« Cards were firlt introduced into France during the reign of Charles 
the Sixth, for the purpofe of affording that monarch fome amufement in 
his lucid intervals. Jacquemin Gringonneur, a painter, who lived in the 
Rue de la N errerie, was the firft who painted ¢ cards in gold and different 
olours for the king’s amusement.’ But this was by no means a new invention, 
as cards are mentioned in the life of Bernard of Sienna, among the infiru- 
ments of gaming which were ordered to be burned in the market-place, 
‘The amufement however had long been neglected, when the deplorable 
fiate of the king proved the means Sof rev iving it. It was foon adopted by 
the nation, and, in lefs than four years, the rage for card-playing became 
lo pre ‘valent, that the provott of ‘Paris pablitied an ordonnance to forbid 
the ufe ofc ards,* But as the court publickly tranfyretied the prohibition, 
it was of courfe little attended to by the people. 

« From the cards which are fiill ufed in France, a juft idea may be 
formed of the drefs of the age in which they became common. The ar- 
morial bearings on the drapery of the figures diftinguith the reign of 
Charles the Sixth and Charles the Seventh, when it was the fathion for the 
nobility to have their arms embroidered on their cloaths, to dillinguith 
them fiom the common people;—a diftinction which could not exilt at 
prele nt—lays Villarett}—when the meanctt plebeian loads the efcutcheon 
of his peac ‘eful ancefiors with the mofi murderous infiruments of w ar, and 
may {till be deemed modeti if he torbear to decorate thefe ridiculous tro- 
phies with the coronet of a count ora Marquis. The ni unes of the kings 
and queens refer to an old game, called ‘ King and queen.’ Thole of the 
knaves are more modern. Oger the Dane, and Lancelot, allude to the he- 
roic days of the ancient oe am , while modern chivalry is — “al 
by two noblemen of the court, who tlourithed at this period—the famous 
Ja Hlire, and the brave Ilector de Galard, one of the anceftors af the 
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Livre Rouge du Chatelet, fol. 97, 
t “ Villaret, tom. xin p. 150.” 
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counts of BrifTae.—Some authors have pretended to difcover, in the cards, 
the fublimeti maxims of war and government. According to them the 
as* reprefent mor ey, contidered as the nerve of War; the rrefle¢ (trefoil) 
is anemblem of the fertility of the carth, which is necellary tor the 100d 
fifience of armies, which are delignated by the piguest (pikes) and ca) 

reaux§ (arrows). ‘The various combinations of the different games, they 
fay, develope the mott profound mylieries of fiatespolicy. But fuch as are 
anxious to purlue this enquiry may conlult the authors quoted in the 
margin. || 

« During the abode of Charles the Sixth at Touloule, in 1389, be granted 
to the women of the town, retident in that city, lettres de faveur,4 which 
convey a tirange idea of the manners of the times. Thefe viclims of vice 
and incontmence were fel byec led to the necetlity of wearing, not only a 
particular dreis, but other diftinctive marks chara@eriliic of their Seen 
it was to procure an exemption from this law that their application to the 
court was made. In the letters abovementioned, which are tiillextant, the 
king dee lares, that having received the fupplication of she women of fleasure 
bslonginys to the great broth of Toulous ¢, called the Great Abbey (who complained 
that ‘the magiitrates treated them very harihly, in fubjecting them to regula- 
tions which prevente “i them from dre ling as they pleated, and expoted does ta 


continual myuries and infuits) and deliring to extend his favour to every one, 


he granted them, and thei successors wt the said adbey, the permillon to wear 


fuch gowns anc | hoods as they pleafed, of any colour they might preier, pro- 
vided only that they fhouid wear a garter of a different colour, sound their 
arm. The te letters are figned by the king in his court of requests; present, the 
aishofe of Noyon, the viscount of Melun, Enguerran Duedin, and John dE stouteville. 
This community preierved its privileges for a confiderable time, although 1 
changed its name. Paiquier, who lived m the feventcenth century, mentions 
his having le nthe filles du shadaaiad eer at Pouloufe, who bore no other dif- 
tinctive mark than a kind of twilted lace, called an aigurleite, on the thoul- 


ager; whence came thi \ ulyar expreilion courir Paronillette, ,O play the 
, »? 
wore, 


We have the follow lig account of the execution and trial of Joan 
Arce, in 14310. 


as pan the thirtieth of May fhe was taken fiom = prifon, under an ef- 
cort of o ¢ hundi Lee red and tweity men at arms; ihe was dretled in female ap- 
pails ber on her head was p laced a mitre with this imnfeription— 


4 


TV velapsed 
Merci? P4 Ga QOS) dik 4 a ] ? later. Sue w Waals hupporte d by heen Dominican {ri- 


ars; andas the patied through the itrects the exclaimed, ‘44! Rouen, Rouen, 
/ 


enust ton be my dast abode 2 Two teatlolds had been erected in the old mar- 


ket place, where the cardinal of Wine He IteEd 5 the biihop of Pherouenne, 
chancellor of France; the bithop of Beauvais, and the o the judges, had al- 
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ready taken their feats, and were waiting the arrival of thetr viclim. Joan 
appeared fettered, and her face, as ihe mounted the {catlold, was bathed 
with her tears. Nicholas Midy, who was ap por ited to preach the juneral 
fermon, filled his facrile rious har angue with all the vehemence of fanaticilm, 
mingled with the gail of hypocriiy; he finthed his arcoure with thele 
words— ‘ Joan, depart rm } peace 3 > the church can no lou ger defend ; . Ms 


‘ 


you to the secular power.’ Vhe hithop of Beauvais the nh pronounced the fea- 


tence of condemnation; at the end of which he mv oked the mer ) of the 
lecular judges, who were feated on the fecond featlold. Betore the de- 
{cended, Joan (aid to the bithop—* You are the cauie of my death ; you 
promised to reitore we to the char rch, and you deliver me up to my enemies,’ 
This was the only time that pity ever found a momentary refidence wi the 
bofom of that tmpious and inexorable prelate; he haitened, however, to 
expel heras an unwelcome guett; the tear ttarted froin his eye; but, anx- 


’ 


ious to conceal a weakne s which he detpited, he turned afide, and indig- 
pec wiped it from his face:—the reii of the judges, the people, and the 


ous ards, both Englith and Burgundians, leis athamed of thats humanity, gave 
a free ico pe to ther tears. 
Joan tell upon her knees, imprecated the me cy of the Supreme Being; 
calied on the eceletiatiies, and all who were prefenit, to alit ber wilh their 
pravers; and did not forget, in theie, her lati moments, her wngratetul tove- 
ragn. The bailiffo! Rouen and his a — who were ordered to opie. 


ee 


fent the fecular tribunal, did) not pronounce any fentence ; but imply tad 
— Vake her away.—On the front of the pile, which was deitined to re- 
duce this virtuous maid to athes, was placed a tablet with the following in- 
feription ;— ‘ Joan, who ce ‘alled be:ielitthe Maid; a permcious lia’, a deceiver 


of the people, a torcereis, tuperititious, a blafphemer, pre!umptuous, an un- 
believer, a murderer, an idolater, cruel, of dilolute manners, a wordhiper of 
the Devil, an apotfate, fchuimatick, and hceretickh!’ The executioner treme 
bled as he advanced to receive her trom the hands of he: y ards She athed 


fora cruciix; an Eoylifhman, who was pre‘ent broke a diick and formed a 


. b ‘ . I e ° . 
hind of ees » Which the took, and, after killing it, preted it to ber heart, 
ond afeended the fatal pile. Belore the fire was apple ltothe wood, they 


brought he the cols of a neighbouring church, which at her earneit re- 
quell, was placed before her. As foon as the fclt the flames approach her, 
fhe warned the two priciis who fiood nea;r her fo retire. In order to re- 
move any doubt that might be entertained of her death, the pile was railed 
to an extraordinary heipht, fo that every fpectator bad a ful! view of her. 


blha 


Phis precaution, of ousie, rendered her execution mure tedious and paintul. 
As foon as the was fuppoied to be dead, the executioner received orders to 
remove the fire, that the people wight have a bette: opportunity of behold- 
ing what remained of her body. As long as fhe retained the power of utte- 
rauce, the facred name of Telus was heard to ithue from the Games: thefe 
pious tound were only inter ipted |) the fob and ere ans wit ithe viol nee 
of hi ral euath extorted {i mm ner. W hie 1} her body Was Con aM d ( ll but 
her heart, which was found entire) the eardinal of Wine er ordered her 
ales to be collected, and thrown into the Seine.* 
"Thus 
+ © Tinmediately after the execution, the executioner went to the two 
monks whe attended Joan in her jait menrents, and, burfuing into tears, ‘o'd 
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‘ Thus miferably perithed, at the age of nineteen, the unhappy Maid af 
Sv, whole purity of life and intrepidity of foul, difplayed in the belt of 
cautes—the jutt defence of her king and country—could not have failed, in 
an age lets addicted to fuperitition and cruelty, to fecure the grateful admira- 
tion ot her friends, and the generous re{pect of "her enemies. The difference 
between fanatic:{m and virtuous enthuliafm is to be difcovered in their et- 
fects; that enthutiafm which gave rife to, and lupported the glorious etlorts 
. Joan in the caule of liberty, cannot afford the {mallet pretext for detract- 
ing from her merit, as it was ‘evidently derived from the moti laudable mo- 
tives. Seldom, if ev er, are the feeds of glory to be found in a mind that ts 
barren of virtue. It is clear the w as convineed of the truth of her in{ptra- 
tion ; the a¢ted in confequence of that conviction ; and her conduct was 
firm, fieady, and confilient. In thort, it may julily be doubted if either an- 
cient or modern hifiory can fupply an ex ample of heroifm fo exempt from 
pollution as that of Joan d’Arc,—For the conduct of her perlecutors no ¢x- 
cufe can be found, no palliation admitted; though the Maid was a formida- 
ble, the was till a generous foe ; her courage was great, but humanity formed a 
more promiment and a more noble feature in her mind; the was not only 
averie from cruelty, but even from the commillion of tholfe acts which, in 
that age, contiituted the chiet glory of the moti virtuous warriors; thus 
every circumitance contributed to aggravate the guilt of her ailailins, and to 
affix an indelible fiigma on the names and characters of all who were con- 
« prone in this wicked tranfaction. Nor can the conduct of Charles efcape 
the fevereii reprehention 5 an offer to exchange, ora threat to retaliate on 
lome of the man, prifoners of diftinétion whom he had in his power at this 
period, mul! have tecured the releafe, or, at leait, have prevented the exe- 
eution, of that generous Maid, to whom he was chiefly indebted tor the pre- 
fervauion of his honour, and the fafety of his kingdom. He had every mo- 
tive which could operate Ww ith the greateii ene ry on the human mind to fu- 
perinduce the moit powerful exertions for rei uing his benefactrets from the 
hands of her aflatlins ; but, lulled on the boiom of pleafure, he enjoyed, in 
mdelenece and eafe, the fruits of her viciories, and, with ingratitude almo‘t 
unpaialicled, contyned her, without an effort, to the malice and perfecution 
of ber vindictive and fanatical enemies. 
‘ The irregularity of the proceedings on the trial of Joan, and the manitett 





them, that he did not believe he thould ever obtain forgivenels from God, 
for the torments which he had been the intirument employed in inflicting on 
that fdo/y Maid. He added, that he had never betore experic need fuch a 
dread at the perrormance of his duty; and that the Englith had caufed the 
pile to be fo conttrucied as greatly to encreale the violence of her pain. A 
fecretary to the Englith monarch exclaimed, ‘ We are all loft and ditho- 
noured, for having put an innocent woman to death in fuch a cruel manner.’ 
Others obferved, * Vhat tue would have merited the higheli praife, had the 
been bornan Englikiwormuan.’ Such of the judges as tufflered any marks of 
repentance, for "8 »part they had taken m her condemnation, to efe ape 
them, could with difficulty elude the in dignation of the people, Two of 
them were aprre hended, and could only obtain their pardon on condition of 
fubmitting to the ditgrace of a public retraciation. See Procés Crim. MSS. 

BR. No 5965. Ld, Proces, MSS. de Justify. No. 18i. Pasquier. Mon- 
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injuftice of the fentence pronounced on her, greatly alarmed the judges; 
who, after hor death, were expoled to the hatred of the people, and even to 
the contempt of the Englith themlelves. They were pointed at in ihe 
fireets; they were avoided as objects of univerfal execration. Peter Cau- 
chon thought to thicld himielf trom danger and to exempt himielf trom re- 
proach, by obtaining from the king of bngland letters of pretecuion againil 
the holy tee. At the fame time a circular letter was addretled, in the name 
ot the young monarch, to the emperor, the pope, and all the powers o! hue 
rope: Contaming an abridged account of the capture, the trial and the exe- 
cution of Joan,* whole death the Englith minifiry confidered as an event of 
the higheft importance. At Paris they ordered a public procetiion to the 
church of Saint Martin-des-Champs, for the purpote of returning thanks to 
the Almighty; and an ignorant and fanatical monk, who was an ofhcer of 
the inquifition, was employed to preach a defamatory fermon againit the 
virtuous Maid,t in which he pretended todemontirate, ‘ that all her atchieve- 
ments were works of the Devil, and not of God.”{ Five-and-twenty years 
afler, her defence was undertaken by Robert Cibole, doctor in theology, and 
chencellor of the univerfity.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


ee _— —_— - ~ 


Jn Effay on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Human Soul, found- 
ed folely on phyfical and rational Principles. By S. D.ew, dt. Auf- 
tel, Cornwall. Pp. 268. WHurit. 1802. 


‘HIS Effay is introduced to the world, under the aufpices of the 
Rev. John Whitaker, the great and good rector of Ruan Lany- 
horne ; to whom it is dedicated in a very handfome manner. The 
addrefs, indeed, is well conceived, and well exprefled. ‘che pre- 
face is elegant and appropriate. 

In the firft part of the eflay, Mr. Drew has fuccef<fully proved, 
that ** there is an IMMATERIAL PRINCIPLE in man.” In the fe- 
cond part, therefore, his enquiry is; ** Can this IMMATERIAL 
PRINCIPLE poffibly ExpiRE?” But let him fpeak for hunfelf: the 
public will be much gratified by the following excerpts. 


“In this unbounded empire of human language, there is perhaps no 
term to which fuch firange and prepolicrous ideas have been annexed, as 
to that of death. “Phe orientals have {piritualized it mto an angel; the 
moralifis have degraded it into a montier; the rheterician’s art has fub- 
joined to it the idea of perlonification; while the poct’s imagimation has 
lent him “ his meagre aipect, and his naked bones.” All thele ideas are, 
however, but the creatures of a prolific fancy, utterly devoid of any real 
extiience in nature, and totally unfounded in fax ; 


Po tirike: the patiions, and to animate the fectings, fentiments like 
thefe are undoubtedly judicious and appropriate; but it is the province of 
philot phical diiguitition, to dirobe realities of the trappings of faney 3 
ana to pretent them to the world, in the fierling features of their native 
forins Wile the embelliihments of fancy are thus added to a mere ab- 
fraction of the mind, the enquirer is too apt to be miced im his invelti- 
gation. Hence, 
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* « Actes du Procés. MSS. Mont: elet.” 
f ** Journal de Paris,” % “* Pafquier, 1. vi. c. 5.’ 
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“* Death, and his image rifting in the brain, 


ce 


Bear faint refewblance, never are alike; 

Fear fhakes the pencil, fancy loves exceis, 

“ Dark ignorance is lavith of her thades, 

‘“ And thete the formidable picture draw. . 


** But fetting afide thefe things, as the creatures of a warm imagination, 
let us inquire what is death? 

*« It is certain, that death muft either have a pofitive or relative exifi- 
ence. Ifthe former, death mult exitt whether any thing die or not; but 
this is abfolutely impotble, for it fuppofes death, while it fuppofes no- 
thing to die. Jf nothing were capable of diffolution or decay, 1 would 
be contradictory to admit any idea of death. It is the diffolution and de- 
cay of beings, which give rife to the idea of death; and therefore death 
canhave no potitive exifience. If then death can have no politive ex- 
vience, it can only exift in relation to thofe beings, which are capable ot 
undergoing diffolution, privation, or annihilation; and therefore, im thele 
relations it is, that we mutt look for every conception which we have of 
death. The moit fimple notion (if notion it may be termed) which we 
can form of death, is, that it is the reverte of life; and that it deprives of 
animation that fubject which falls beneath its power. When death is oc- 
cationed by didolution, | underftand it to be a teparation of thofe parts 
or properties of any being, which are necellarily united, in order to the 
exifience and identity of that being. By privation, [ mean the fubtraci- 
ing fomething from any being, without which that being cannot tubfiii. 
Aud by annihilation, [ mean, not only the deftruction of any and every 
modification, which it might have aflumed, but the utter defiruction of all 
“being; and the reduction of any fubifanée to an abfolute non-entity, If, 
therefure, the foul, which is an immaterial fubfiance, perith, it muft be in 
one of thefe three ways. 

If the foul periih through diffolation, it muft be by having thofe parts 
diiunited, of which il is compofed. But this cannot pollibly be; becaufe 
the foul is not an ailemblage of difiinct fubitances, but, as has been al- 
ready proved, a fimple, uncompounded fubitance; and therefore has no 
parts to be diflolved. To fuppotfe any fubftance capable of being diffolved, 
which has no parts, is a contradi€étion—it fuppoles a feparation of parts, 
in a being which has no parts to be feparated. A being which has no 
paris mcluded in the abtiraét idea of its exilience, can never have any 
thing taken from it; and where nothing can be taken away, that being 
muti necetlarily be incapable of diffolution. An exclufion of all parts is 
necellary to the exiftence of an immaterial fubfiance; and to fuppofe a 
being to be dilolved, from the very nature of whote exilience a capacity 
of diWolution is necetlarily excluded, is a flat contradi¢iion ;—it 1s fup- 
poling a being to be capable, and yet incapable of ditfolution at the fame 
lime. 

“ Whatever has parts, cannot be immaterial; and what has no parts, 

an never lofe them. ‘Vo fuppofe an- immaterial fubtiance to have parts, 
deliroys its immateriality; for it is a contradiction to fuppote that to be 
immaterial, which by its parts is demoniirated: to be otherwife; and if 
the foul be immaterial, which has been already proved, it neceilarily fol- 
lows, that if cannot perith by difolution. 

“ Neither can it be conceived, that the fowl can perifh by privation. 
Whatever undergoes privation, muit be a fubject of it; to fuppo.e other- 
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wife isa contradiction. And whatever is capable of privation, muft have 
jomething which can be taken from it, without annihilating the fubtiance 
itfelf. To fuppofe the fub{tance to be reduced to a non-entity, is not 
privation but annihilation, which is not the fubject under prefent conti- 
deration. To fuppofe a privation poflible, which leaves nothing behind 
it, isa contradiction: and to fuppofe a privation, which takes nothing 
away, isa contradiction alio:—In either eafe, it fuppoles a privation, and 
not a privation at the fame time. Privation may reduce to a non-entity 
that which it takes away; yet that fubfiance w hich it is taken from mutt 
remain in exiftence, and furvive its lofs. It is true, its modes of exiti- 
ence may, and muti be, confiderably changed; but this alteration of i's 
modes cannot effect the identity ofits nature. A fubttance, and the mio- 
dification of that fubftance, are two diftinct things. The peculiar modi- 
fication may be dettroyed, while the fub{tance remains; but wherever the 
fubltance itfelfis detiroyed, the modification which de pended on it for its 
exiltence, mutt neceilarily perifh with it. Privation muit allo imply a 
change, in the fiate of that being which is the fubject of it. For to admit 
a privation, where we exclude all change in the being which fuffers if, 

is a contradiction in terms; and therefore privation muti imply a change. 

If, then, privation imply fubduction, without detiroying ihe entity “of 
that fubftance in which this fubduction takes place ; and at the fame time 
implies a change i the internal tiate of that (ubfance which thus (uffers, 

it will undeniably follow, that the foul cannot perith by privation, 

« For if the foal perifh by privation, it mult (uffer lofs, without lofing 
iis entity; but this is impotiible. The foul being a fimple immaterial fub- 
ftance, has nothing but its entity to lofe; and to imagine the {oul to lote 
its entity, and yet "to remain after its entity is detiroyed, is a contradic- 
tion, The manifefation of confcioufnefs and perception, are but actions 
of the foul} and to fuppofe that privation can defiroy an action, 1s a 
quibbling abfurdity. 

« An action cannot be defiroyed previaus to its exifience ; and the very 
infiant it exilis, its end being ‘hafevered, itexpires, And as actions are 
only relative, perithing emanations, ofa fimple fubliance, no privation can 
poflibly pals upon either. The fubftance of the foul forms but one hmple 
idea; and to make a partial fubduction from a fimple idea; and yet to 
fuppofe that the part which remains may furvive fuch lubduction is a con- 
tradiction ; it ts luppoling the exifience of that, which, by the i uppoti tion 
itfelf, can have none :—it fuppofes an idea of that which is not an idea; 
which i is an idea and not an idea at the fame time. 

As privation implic sa change, there are other realons which preclude 
its application to the Soul. Whatever changes, mult be capable of being 
changed ; and what is capable of being changed, cann ot be a imple un- 
compounded fubfiance. To change the fame numerical particles, for the 
fame numerical particles, in material bodies, is nota “ha inge, but a non. 
entity. And to admit that a change has patied upon an immaterial fub- 
fiance, when it remains the fame after this fuppoied change, that it was 
before, is an evident contradiction. If the foul he changed, it malt be 
changed trom itfelf to itfelf, which includes this contradiction,—that it 
has changed, and not changed, at the fame time. And ii no change ual 
place in the foul by privation, it muii remain the fame after this pri 
tion, that it was previous to its; and this will lead us to this conclafion, 
that the foul has tuflered a privation, and yet has not fuilered it at the 
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fame time. A being which has nothing but its entity to lofe, cannot fur- 


vive privation; and that which cannot furvive privation, cannot be a fub- 
ject of it, 

“« It is a privation of animation, which all animal bodies undergo, in 
natural death. What remains ts a lifelefs mafs; and the change which 
it undergocs, is from action to inaction. But this prefents to the mind 
the idea of a boing, capable of fuch a change:—Yet afier this change has 
palied upon the human body, it is no longer a fubject of death. It would 
be prepoticrous to ipeak of a dead man’s dying, or to fuppofe that a 
dead man were capable of undergoing death, when he were known to be 
dead before. It would not be lefs contradictory, to imagine a dead man 
to be alive; it is imagining the man to be dead, and not dead at the fame 
time. It is no longer capable of death; the only privation in which death 
contilis, has alveady patled upon it, and it has nothing more to lote. 

* ‘The only entity which can now remain, is that of its component 
parts. A feparation of thefe may fucceed to this privation, but this can 


only annihilate their mutual contact; but in no cafe effect the entity of 


thoie component parts themfelves. When the greatcii potlible feparation 
has taken place through corruption, it is fill the fame in poimt of entity 
that it was beto-e, only it now engrotles different portions in the abyts 
of pace. Lvery particle pofletfes all the etlential properties which the 
whole did, prior to this total feparation, only they are now different, 
modified. Matter can never be feparated from itfelf; it is a contradiction 
to juppole if; it fuppofes the exiftence of it, after it fuppoles it detirov- 
ed, And ifa material fubtiance, after having been feparated from an in- 
material nature, with which it had no phytical connection, be incapable 
of undergoing any farther lofS;“by the fame mode of reafoning, the im- 
foaterial principle, now feparated from its groiler companion, has nothing 
more to lofe, As it implies a contradiction, to fuppofe matter to be 
feparated trom itielf; fo it implies the fame contradiction, to fuppofe an 
ammaterial fubliance, to be capable of being feparated, when it has no- 
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thing but itfelfto be feparated from. To fuppote an immaterial fubitance | 


to be deprived of itfell, is to fuppofe it to exilt after it is detiroyed. 


«A change can only take place in compounded bodies; but whatever — 


isformed bat of one timple indivilible nature, can be feparated from no- 
thing but thole propeities which are eflential to that nature. And to 
fuppote a feparation in thefe properties, is to fuppofe that thofe preper- 


ties are eflential to the exifience of the foul, and not eflential at the fame — 


time. 


“It may, perhaps, be objected to this mode of reafoning—‘ that if © 
the body be capable of undergoing a feparation of all its parts, and there- | 


by ceale to be a body, the mmaterial fubfiance may undergo a fimilar | 


change, and thereby ceafe to be a foul.’ On this I would obferve, that 


J conceive the objection is founded upon a grofs mifiake. It is not found. | 
ed upon the nature of tubtiances, but upon the combination of -them.— | 
Vhe compariion is not fairly fiated. The body is a combination of atoms, © 


the foul is bat a fimple etlence. 
“ "Lo flate this cafe fairly, let us fuppofe (what, however, mutt be ad- 


mitted to be an impoflible cafe, becaule matter is capable of endlets di- & 
vilibility) a portion of matter to be divided, till it is impotiible that it can | 
be divided any more: I then atk,—Can either of thefe particles of matter 7 
undergo any farther divilion or not? if it can, it is not yet divided, as s 2 
the | 
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it the cafe fuppofed; if it cannot, we have here a cafe in point. The foul 
b- is this immaterial atom, (if 1 may fo fpeak) which is incapable either of 
divifion or change; becaule it is divetied of all diverfity, and loii in unt- 
in iy. And if fo, it can neither lofe by privation, nor undergo a change. 
ch Or if we mull fill retain the idea of corporiety, let us {uppofe—that there 
nid are as many diflinct independant fubflances in the foul, as there are atoms 
as in the body, capable of divifibility: in this cafe the comparifon will hold 
Id good, and the conclufions will be fair, each may be feparated into infi- 
2. nity, and yet each prelerve its entity uninterrupted, independant, and 
be — entire, and therefore, the foul cannot perith through privation. 
an —s *_: Jt now remains to be contidered, whether the foul can perith by an- 
ne nihilation. If it can, all rational proof of its immortality mutt be given 
th un; if not, its immortality will be afcertained. 
~ —« Jt has been already proved, that the foul cannot perith by diffolution, 
‘nt becaule it has nothing to be diilolved. And it has alfo ie proved, that it 
an cannot perith by privation, becaufe it has nothing to lole, and becaule it 
ot can undergo no change; and if it perith by annihilation, it muti be either 
on through the tendency of its own nature, or the application of external 
ity force. Ifan immaterial fubliance have no parts,—have nothing to lofe, 
vis and cannot change, it mutt follow, that fuch a fubtlance cannot perith 
be through the tendency of its own nature. To fuppofe a natural tendency, 
tly * (in any fimple being) to that which is hottile to its own exiflence, is a 
ion contradiction. A being which cannot change, can have no tendencies, 
»v- | but fuch as are peculiar to its nature; and that its natural tendency is to 


m- life, is demoniirated by its aétual exifience. If} then, a natural change 
ble | in tendency, imply a change in that nature which produced it, and no 
me fuch change in nature can pollibly take place in the foul, becaufe of the 


ing fimplicity of its exittence; it mutt follow, that the foul cannot  perith 
be through the tendency of its own nature. A being which has no parts can- 
an not change: and that which cannot change, mull be the fame to-day, 
no- that it was yelterday ; and that which is the fame now, that it was then, 
we |) can be no farther removed from annihilation to-day, than it will be to- 


» morrow. And to fuppofe a being, with a natural tendency to annihila- 
ver tion, which can make no approaches towards it, is to fuppofe it to have 
nos 5 a tendency to annihilation, and yet to have no fuch tendency at the fame 

to | time. A being which is no nearer to annihilation to-day than it was yel- 
yer-  terday, and which, for the fame reafon, mult be as far removed from it 
me | to-day as it will be to-morrow, mutt always be at an equal diliance from 

# it; and that which is always at an equal difiance from any given point, 
t if 2) can never arrive at it. : 
sree = sf the foul tend to annihilation, it muft tend to its own contraricty ¢ 
ilar ~~) and that which tends to its own contrariety, mult act in oppolition to it- 
hat —— felf, which is a contradiction, An action produced by any being, fuppofes 
nd- @ tm that bemg a capacity for fuch an adlion, But if an action be produced 

by any being, which its nature is incapable of producing, we mutt behold 
in luch a being a capacity, and an incapacity, at the fame time, for fuch 
an action. 
ad- | “ It may, indeed, be faid——* that this tendency of its nature, was im- 
di- > pretied upon it at its primary creation ;—that it invariably accompanies the 
can @ foul in all its progreties through exifience ; and that iis final annihilation is 
tier) nothing but the neceflary relult of things. This, however, leaves the 
sin |@ queftion 
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quefiion in much the fame fate that it was before—clogged with abfurdi. — 
tics, and embarratfed with contradictions. 2 
*« If the Almighty God, in the primary formation of things, have created _ 
a fimple, uncompounded fubftance, it can have but one phy fical tendency, — 
The moment we admit a being tending to its own annihilation, that very 
moment we admit the divertity of its mpgs gang If we admit the 


unity oi any being, it is a contradiction to ‘appofe it to have a tendency 
in oppofition to itielf, That the foul has a tendency to life, is evident 
from its own exifience. And if it have a tendency to its own annihilation, 
it muit tend to lie, and not tend to life, at the {ame inftant; or, it mutt 
have a tendency to annihilation, and yet have no fuch tendency, in the 
fame moment. In either cafe, the contradiction is equal, and therefore no 
fuch tendency can poflibly exift in the foul. _ 

« Ifa principle of life have a tendency to its own extinétion, it mull, 
in the inant of its annthilation, exifi, and yet not exiii, in the fame mo- + 
ment. That which is annihilated, cannot be in exiflence, and that which — 
is in exillence, cannot be annihilated. Either the foul mult exift in the 7 
moment of its annihilation, or it mult not. If it exilt, it cannot be anni 
hilated while that exifience continues; or if it do not’exift, it can never 7 
perifh through the tendency of its own nature. And if the fubftance on? = 
which this tendency depend, be not in exilience at the time of its annt 
hilation, inftead of annihilation being produced through the natural ten- 
dency of the foul, we ave obliged to fuppofe the foul to be annihilated pre: 
vious to its annthilation. Thas either cafe includes a naked contradiction, 
and the undemable refult is—that an immaterial, uncompounded tubiiance 
cannot perith through the tendency of its own nature. 

* As the foul cannot perifh through the tendency of its own nature, 
the next confideration is—Whether it can perifh or not, from the appli 
cation of external force? All external force muft be either natural, or lug 
pernatural ; and the means through which this external force muti be ie 
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plied, mult be either material, or immaterial. 4 
“ Ithas been already proved, that material bodies can never act bu 7 
when they bring their (urfaces into contact with one another. As an im © 
material fubliance has no furface, it is a contradiction to fuppofe, thal 
matter can ever be brought into contaét with it: to fuppofe fuch a contaé ~ 
pollible, isto fuppole a furface in an immaterial being, which, at the | 
s 

5 






fame time, is fuppofed to exitt without it. 

« Whatever has an exterior, muft have an interior; and what has both — 
mult neceflarily be extended; and what is extended, cannot be immate © 
rial. Animmaterial fubfiance, therefore, can have no furface ; and wha 
has no furface, can never be brought into contaét with that which has 
The very fuppofition includes this contradi¢tion—that there is a contac ~ 
and no contact, at the fame time. It therefore follows, that the foul niu! ~ 
be inaccei/ible to all violence from matter, and that it can never peril © 


ey 
* 


through its mftrumentality.” - = 


*< 





“¢ An attempt to decide on the future life of brutes,” fays our av © 
thor, ** ina Soe ftraggling propofitions, would be both immode! 
and indifcreet,” - 

With refpe&t to ** the future life” of the Effay before us, Ww] 


would ufe the fame language? We cannot pretend to decide, abfo™ 
Jutely, on the degree of merit which it poffefles; or the rank whic” 
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di. {¢ will hereafter hold in the metaphyfical world. We have difco- 

. vered, we think, a few errors in the reafoning: but we have found 
ted much to applaud—much to admire. Of his {ubject, in general, the 
cy. author is a mafter. Whilft we are ftruck by a chain of argumenta~ 
ba tion, {trong and beautiful, we are affured, that this is the produc 
the tion of no common writer. And in thus connecting the author with 
"CY his work, we cannot but recollect with wonder, that he is the un- 


a tutored child of nature; deriving no advantage from education; in- 
iON, 2 


aut debted only and immediately to Heaven for a reach of thought afto- 

the nifhingly great—for a MIND to which all the matter of the univerfe 

»no feems but an atom; and, in himfelf, exhibiting a fplendid proof, 
that the foul of man is immartal ! 


rut, 
moe *, 
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hich Sir Robert Wilfon’s Hiftory of the Britifh Expedition to Egypt. 
be (Concluded from our laf, P. 356.) 
ever ys N our laft Number, in reviewing this book, we took occafion to notice 
e On the only inaccuracy which we had found it to contain, viz, that which 
annk "__refpeéts the capture of what has been called The Invincible Standard. 
ten We obferved, at the fame time, that a detailed ftatement of that 
pie event would probably meet the public eye before the brief account of 
tien “| it in our review, which proved to be'the cafe ; though that ftatement 
ans did not appear till three weeks after our account was written. As it 
ture. bas excited the public attention in a very great degree, and given rife 
pple: t©. Many animadverfions, we feel it proper to ftate, that it was not our 


or fue, intention to caft the fmalleft refleGtion on the 42d regiment; a corps 
e ap : which has diftinguifhed itfelf too highly, on various occafions, either 

— to ftand in need of our commendations, or to be, in any degree, in- 
t bul = jured by the mifconduét of any individual belonging to it. The whole 


nim affair, however, refpecting the ftandard, is now ‘* coram judice,” and 
» tha between Anthony Lutz and Serjeant Sinclair, the public will decide. 
a et The principal mifreprefentations of Buonaparte, as corre&ed by 
. a 


_ Sir Robert Wilfon, we have already noticed; but were we to extend 
_ our obfervations to the mifreprefentations and falfehoods of the other 
_ French Generals, efpecially to thofe of Regnier, this article would be 
wha extended to an unufual length. For thefe therefore we mult refer 
. our readers to the work itfelf. 

otc After General Hutchinfon, who fucceeded to the command 
Juul Of the Britith army, on the death of ‘Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 

peril = had gained poffeffion of the important polt of Rhamanieh, b 
~ which he had feparated the armies of Generals Menou and Belliard, 


> by a vaft extent of Defert, it remained for him to decide, whether, 


al Ss . . ° 
node ; under all circumftances it was moft expedient to proceed immediately 
» to Cairo, or to effe& the redudtion of Alexandria. ‘ Great fuccefles,” 
s. wa fays Sir Robert Wilfon, ‘ had been gained certainly, but the fate of 
> va 


~ the campaign was by n ' y 
abfo pag y no means fixed, 


| “ On General Hutchinfon’s judgment was to depend its iffue, Should 


whic 
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he purfue to Cairo, or return to Alexandria, was the anxious alternative. 
On the one hand, he had to contider, what would be the probable conte- 
quences of expofing the Turks under the Grand Vizier to the attacks of 
the French, then not on d in their operations by any fear of the advance 
of the Englifh?) Whether the Mamelukes, who had as yet not openly 
avowed their alliance, would be friendly or hottile, if he did not move to 
their atliftance, as Morad Bey had declared was necellary ? Whether the 
Indian army would not be fubje¢ted to difatier, if he tame ly allowed the 
French to oppofe them with their whole force? Whether the junction with 
the Grand Vizier, the Mamelukes, and his army, did not enfure fuccefs at 
Grand Cairo? If, on the contrary, General Hutchinfon returned to Alex- 
andria, could he befiege the place? Had he men enough to defend the 
Nile, the entrenched camp before Alexandria, and to admit ot his detach- 
ing a corps to the wefiward, which was deemed ablolutely nece ary for 
the liege, and which corps would have not only to refifi the fortie of the 

arrifon, but any attack which General Belliard, with his army, might make 
from the fide of the Defert? 

“© On the other hand it was maintained, that the march to Cairo enfured 
ruin, fince there were no magazines formed; that the army mutt live on falt 
provifions, as frefh meat could not be enfured, and the ftate of the Boccage 
rendered that fupply even precarious; that the difeafes of plague, dyte ntery , 
and blindnels, the heat of the climate, the fatigue to be undergone, the 
want of thoes, &c. mult foon reduce the troops; and even if any number 
did arrive at Cairo, they would beJjncapacitated to fight the enemy, or be- 
gin the tiege of what was thought a firong fortrefs, the citadel; finaily, the 
conqueft of Cairo was not decifive; for fo long as the French retained 
Alexand:ia, fo long were the Englith in fact not mafiers of E ‘gypt, whereas 
if Alexandria was taken, Cairo muit be glad to capitulate. 

« Thele objections difirafted for fome time the commander in chief’s mind ; 
he was aware of the truth of the lali argument, but could not himfelf di!- 
cover, or had he pointed out to him the means of attacking Alexandria, 
while General Belliard’s army remained in force. 

«¢ He dreaded the difficulties which were to be furmounted by the troops 
under his command, but at laft he decided that the movement was indif- 
penlable. ‘ My natural habits and pretent fiate of health would perfuade 
me not to attempt a march where fuch exertion mult be neceflary, and in 
which, probably, I fhall fall a facrifice to the climate; but my duty to my 
king, country, and the gallant men who have been employe ‘din this expe- 
dition, determine me to undertake it. If I fucceed, great will be my fatil- 
faction to find that my capacity did not betray their intere fis: if I fail, the 
concientiouinefs of integrity, and the mott ardent devotion for their glory 
and welfare, will {upport mein retirement.’ Such was the language which 
accompanied this decifion ; and even thofe who difagree with his opinion, 
muti applaud his zeal. 


“ The oppofition to the meafure was confiderable; but General Hutch- © 


mion, notwithfianding, continued firm to liis decifion, fhewing that perieve- 
rance, where he thought himfelf right, was a quality he amply polletied.” 


The conduct of the General on this, as, indeed on all other occa- 
fions, proved the foundnefs of his judgment, while it marked the ~ 
Baie was invefted by the Britifh 


firmnefs of his mind. Accordingly 


and Turkith armies about the middle of July. Ina notc, the author © 
takes 
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takes occafion te obferve that ‘* Imbaba,”’ where the Mamelukes 
were encamped, “ is the village in front of which Murad Bey was 
defeated by the French. This affair has been dignified, in order to 
imprets a talfe confequence, with the name of the battle of the Py- 
ramids, although Imbaba is diftant from them feven miles.” Yes, 
and in a fplendid work recently publifhed in Paris, containing portraits 
of all the chief heroes of the revolution, and reprefentations of all 
the principal actions of the war, this affair is called the battle of the 
Pyramids, and from the proximity of the Pyramids in the plate it ap- 
pears as if the action had really been fought clofe to them Ill —'W hile 
the army lay before Cairo a feu de joie was fired by the garrifon oa 
the capture of Ireland. This the French called a rufe de guerre, but 
to every body: elfe, we fufpe& it muft have appeared a folie de guerre. 
In twelve days after its inveftment the city of Cairo was furrendered 
to the allied armies. "The French army, it muft be remembered, 
were allowed to return to Europe, with their arms and private pro- 
perty.— 

« The capitulation of Cairo crowned the daring march which General 
Hlutchinion’s judgment planned, and refolution perfevered in. Its con- 
quelli jecured Eyypt, and, without the molt 1m probable misfortunes, 
the {peedy tall of Alexandria, 

Phe tickly tiate of the army, the heat of the weather, the fatigue of a 
flere, which mult chiefly have been borne by the Britith, the advance of the 
featon when the Nile overilows were all anxious and ferious confiderations, 
Yet aithough every one rejoiced in the event, opinion was much divided as 
to the conditions; and the more removed from the participation of thefe 
dangers were the arbitrators, the greater naturally were their furprize and 
relentment at them, The army before Alexandria even began to think that 
the army of Cairo had unworthily terminated its career; but the demand 
ofthe commilary for feventeen thoufand rations daily rations ftaggered thele 
opmions; and although they believed the commillariat had required unrea- 
fonably, and that the emply{s were very numerous, fill they could not but 
juipect the effective garriton mult be very contiderable. The only real ob- 
jyections which ought to have been made to the conditions were grounded 
on the long and dangerous repole to offentive operations, which the time al- 
lowed for the evacuation mult occafion; but then the two fieges of Giza 
and Cairo mult be calculated, which in cafe of refiftance would have con- 
lumed nearly the fame time.” 


After the furrender of Cairo and previous to its final evacuation 
by the French, the coffin of General Kleber was removed from the 
place wherein it had been depofited, in order to be conveyed to Eu- 
rope, of which ceremony we have the following affeéting defcrip- 
tion. 


« The French lines prefented a gloomy fcene of mourning, for as at the 
obfequies of General Kieber, real forrow again agitated every heart. It 
was not the mufiled beat, the trappings of ceremony, the impoting fiillnefs 
ol parade, but the filent manlinets of unaffected grief, which diffuled the 
mournful folemnity. Every foldier, as the coffin patled, felt that therein 
their benefactor’s, a father’s bones repoted ; a letyler, whofe intrepidity had 
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been their admiration, and example; whofe talents had often fecured thera 
the victory, and who in the hour of diftre!s never abandoned them; the man 
who, when Bonaparte deferted them, cheered their defponding {pirits by 
his paternal exhortations, and whofe exertions were contiantly devated to 
their welfare. They dwelt on his merits, they reflected on his fate, and 
Kleber became deificd and adored. * Had Bonaparte witnefled this fcene, 
he would have himielf regretted perhaps the exclamation which he made 
with indignant pride, when Kleber, withing to heal up fome diflerences 
which had exifted between them, began his letter with the fraternal term 
of “© Camerade”—“ Camerade! Camerade! Qu’est qwil y’a de commun entre 
Kleber et moi ?”* 

« Fortunate was it for Bonaparte that the hand of an affaffin deprived 
Kleber of life: his word was pailed his refolution fixed to take ample 
vengeance ; nor did perlonal refentment only urge him. The public wrong 
he had allo pledged himlelf to redrets; neither would the aggrandizement 
of his rival have humiliated him by his fervile obfequioulnels and derelic- 
tion from his oath.t 

« Asan officer, Kleber muft rank amongft the firft; as a man he was 
equally efiimable, and the trait of regard for difcipline he difplayed, when 
Bonaparte, rifling the military cheft, leaving only a few parats or farthings 
which by accident adhered, quitted the army without any previous commu- 
nication, {tripped Alexandria of artillery and fubjected him to all the evils 
which penury, difcontent, and weaknels could expofe a commander to, mutt 
ever obtain an univerfal applaute. 

«* Still faithful to his duty and the fervice he was engaged in, Kleber 
made no public complaint or appeal; on the contrary he even framed an 
apology for the man who had fo injured him, by which generous conduét 
fabord:nation was preferved, and the rifing {pirit of mutiny fubdued;t a 
noble facrifice, which expofed himlelf to the odium of being thought a 
friend to the enemy of the army, fo far Bonaparte was then deemed, and 
which imputation, if General Kleber’s virtues had not been his own fafe- 

uard, would have produced the moft fatal confequences. 

« Several Englifh officers had been prefent at the proceflion, and wit- 
nefled the tears of affection which flowed from the eyes of the foldiery ;§ 
nor is his name now ever mentioned among? them without exciting feel- 
ings of regret, admiration, and gratitude; at that time it was always 
accompanied by the vow of devotion to his caufe. 
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* « It is difficult to give in Englif the full force of this contemptuous 
fentence, allufive toinieriority of qualities, not of rank; but it lignifies, ‘ Wha 
pretenfions of any nature can authorife Kleber to addre{s me ay an equal?” 

+ © Kleber was a German: and it is remarkable that mott of the bett of- 
ficers who have ferved in France during this war, have been foreigners. 
The great, the eftimable Generat Moreau, mutt, however, be put in compe- 
tition with any of them; and General Pichegtu, who in no quality is infes 
rior to his rival, unfortunately we cannot fay, [riend.” 


t “ The garrifon of Alexandria had even feized on the fhipping, and © 


" ns , » oS? 
the army infiited on the evacuation of Egypt.” 


§ « At dinner, even the day before alfo, when the converfation turned > 
on Kleber’s conduct, the tears flarted in the eyes of every one prefent at 7 


General Belliard’s table, and bis guemory was talked of with eathufiafm.” 
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« The fkeleton of the alatlin was alfo conveyed to France. This wretched 
being had been impaled alive, and lived in that ftate for three days; neither 
in the cutting off his hand, nor the dreadful operation which humanity and 
manhood revolt at, did he betray the leatt fear; his only cry was tor water, 
and occafionally a curfe againft thofe who had betrayed him with the hopes 
of pardon, into confeflion.” 


Buonaparté, notwithftanding the apparent infolence of the excla- 
mation, was perfe@tly correct in declaring that there was rien de com- 


nun entre Kleber et lui. Kleber had certain contra@ed notions 


about murder and plunder; certain low paltry principles of Aumanity 
and /oneur, which incapacitated him for the high office of commander 
in chief, and rendered him a fit objeét for the dagger of an aflaflin ; 
whereas Buonaparté is known to be deftitute of all vulgar preju- 
dices, and to be a€tuated by thofe great and noble principles which 
admirably fit him) for the enjoyment of imperial dignity, and prove 
him to be referved for a more diftinguifhed tate. The punithment of 
Kleber’s aflaffin was moft horrible ; however he might have deferved 
death, for killing, in fuch a manner one of the invaders of his coun- 
try, and oppreffors of his countrymen, fuch torture as he was made 
to experience none but revolutionary Frenchmen, who had grown old 
in blood and cruelty, could have infli@ed. Such favage barbarity 
makes humanity fhudder. At Cairo, we learn, a complete edition of 
the Arabian nights entertainments in Arabic, containing many more 
ftories than have hitherto been publifhed, was procured by Mr. Han- 


- mer, who means to tranflate them. On the furrender of Cairo, the 
-author makes fuch refle@tions as fhew at once his candour, and his 


judgment, 


“ Several queftions will naturally arife on which military men muft form 
their own opinions, as one recorded here might be fuppofed to exprefs the 


* general fentiments of the Englith army, and thus prejudice the judgment 
of others not fo interefted. Four queries are. moft important. 


« Was Cairo, withthe means the French poileffed, a tenable place againtt 
the army which attacked, until the rifing of the Nile? Or did the force of 
the combined army and the hojtility of the inhabitants fubject the garrilon 
in the event of holding out fome time, to the moral certainty of defiruce 
tion? 

«* Should at all events a commander, placed as General Belliard was, 


have refitted as long as poflible, or did the terms he obtained benefit his 
- country as much as a more vigorous defence? 


“ Particular attention mu{t be paid to the period when the Nile is fo in- 
creafed as to overflow its banks, and inundate the country, from which a 
certain time muft then be deducted for the march of an army, in order to 
avoid being overtaken by the waters; therefore as the Nile generally rifes 
to its higheit elevation in the beginning of Auguft, the latter end of Jul 
will be the lateit moment until which an army could remain inthe neighhour- 
hood of Cairo without confiderable danger. The animolity of the inhabi- 
tants is acknowledged, for they would, notwith{tanding General Belliard 
had feized on the perfons of the principal Shieks, have certainly rifen on 
the firfi occafion, and from the defertion of the auxiliary Coptic battalions 
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(who afler the fuccefs of the Vizir concealed themfelves almof to a man*}, 
many of them would have had arms; but whether his force was ftrong 
enough to have oppofed his exterior, and kept in -ubjection his interior ener 
mies, isa queliion which mult now retolve itlelf on that eftimate of irength 
which may be attributed to a concentrated force of ten thouland picked 
men, provided with a powerful field of artillery, and a contiderable ca- 
valry (having the advantage of ttrong works, in acting againit whicli the af- 
failants muli be divided by a broad river), when oppofed to enemies thus 
feparated, whoie total force did not exceed four thoufand five hundred bu- 
rapeans, and twenty-five thoufand Turks, provided with a very feeble field 
artillery, and a (tilt weaker battering train. 

« Yo retolve the third jubject of enquiry, the di‘contented flate of Ge- 
neral Beiliaid’s garnion muft be placed againii its efliciency, which makes 
his a peculiar cafe; and the lait muit reit on the degree of importance atr 
tached to the prelervation of Alexandria to France, and how far the fur- 
render of Cairo, even with the advantages of the delay in the evacuation, 
accelerate i vie tall of that fortre(s. 

«| The French coancil of war which deliberated on the mea‘ure after- 
wards adopted, was compoled of eight generals, four of whom, Robin, 
Lagrange, Duranton, and Bron, voted againii the furrender; the chefs des 
brigades vere then called in, when a majority of voices decided for it. But 
Dupas, who commanded the citadel, potitively refuied to give it up, de- 
claring that he had orders from General Menou to defend that fort to the 
Jaft extremity, and that his opinion allo coincided with his duty; nor would 
he, till afier repeated mjunctions, fubmit to the orders of General Belliard. 
General Menou, in fending thus private miiruction to Dipas, feemed to 
anticipate and diJapprove ot the decifion of the council of war; indeed his 
orders afterwards reipeciing the furrender were very fevere; but, interetied 
as he was in the event, bis opinion muft be received with caution. 

« General Regnier juirifies the furrender on the previous grounds, add- 
ing, that there wasa fcarcity of ammunition, each gun having only one hun- 
dred and fifty rounds: an argument by no means juti, for in all moral pro- 
bability, a third only of thole guns would have been in aétion, as the points 
attacked could not have employed the fervice of more; and as 100,000 
pounds of powder were found, independant of what was carried away by 
the garrifon, this cannot be admitted as a plea even for deliberation as to 
the fufficiency. 

« He alfo reprefents a {carcity of provifions: the magazines were on the 
contrary amply provided until the riling of the Nile, and if they had not 
he criminates indeed his friend, who had for fo long atime an abundant 
country open to him, and yet did not fecure a fufficient fubtifience; for 
however he might have predetermined on the furrender, {iil! he iliould bave 
been prepared in every potlible way for his defence, fince contingencies 
might always occur to change the face of exifling circum{iances. General 
Belliard’s cafe is indeed very hard, when he has thus to defend. himfelf 
fiom friends.as well-as enemies,” 


Although the Arabs are fo mercenary that gold will fometimes in- 





* « The Vizir maintained a conflant correfpondence with the chiefs of 


thefe corps.” 
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duce them to ferve thofe whom inclination would lead them to deftroy, 


they are neverthelefs capable of entertaining more enlarged and libe- 
ral fentiments. An inftance of this was exhibited in their conduét 
| at Dirna, when Admiral Gantheaume appeared off the coaft and of- 
fered them ready money for their camels and any price they might 


demand. On this occafion they faid—‘s we will enter into no agree- 

ment with you, however advantageous the terms might be to us, be- 
l caufe your countrymen have been the engmies of the prophet and of 
man in Egypt; therefore, if your troops attempt to land, we will 
oppofe them as long as we can refift, then fet fire to our houfes, re- 
tire into the Defert with our families and cattle, leaving you only 


, -athes as your advantages.” 
They had, indeed, been the enemies of man in Egypt, for in Up- 
, »per Egypt alone, they ‘* had deitroyed above forty thoufand inhabi- 


tants, and ill treated, in almoft every place, the women; and yet 
: General Defaix’s conqueft of that country has been extolled in rap- 


’ tures, as glorious to the French arms and to humanity.” Many other 
honourable teftimonies are given to the character of the Arabs * to 


ihe facrednefs of their pledge of fidelity, and the anxious folicitude 
they always maniftefted for the fecurity of. thofe who placed in them 


unlimited confidence: they pofleiled, in the higheft degree, that ho- 
nourable feeling of pride, which is impatient of fulpicion, and that 
. *virtue which would prefer the facrifice of themfelves, rather than be- 


.- tray by a treacherous or cowardly action, thofe who repofed on their 
| faith.” 

On the fecond of September the capitulation of Alexandria was 
figned, When the news of this glorious event reached England, 
{trange to fay! fo much did the Peace appear to have palfied the in- 

_ habitants of the metropolis, that not the fmalle(t fymptom of joy 


$ was exhibited, not a fingle illumination appeared, in that city, which, 
but a fhort time before, feemed to blaze for the Peace! One folitary 
y exception only occurred to this general torpor, at the AnT1-J]Aco- 
2 


BIN OFFICE, the appearance ot which befpoke the feelings of its 
proprietors, at the {plendid termination of an expedition as honour- 


: sable to the Britifh arms, as any which the hiftory of the country re- 
+ cords, 

rc » General Hutchinfon, frequently faid—* the life of every man in 
¢ _ this army is fo valuable to his country, that I feel confiderable regret 
S in expofing any to the common chances of war; a hundred fuch fol- 
1 diers faved will be a greater fatistaction to me than all the brilliancy 
fF — of a fuccefsful affault.” And Sir Robert Wilfon, very properly, con- 


» trafts thefe juft and generous fentiments with the prodigal wafte of 
_ blood which marked the progrefs of Buonaparte in Italy. Truly 
© does he add—** the warrior, the moralilt, and the philofopher cannot 
- © differ in their opinion of the refpeétive reafoning.” He juttifies the 
> condu@ of General Menou in the furrender of Alexandria, the re- 
* duction of which he confiders as certain; and, indeed, fays more in 
C 4 juftificatipn 
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juttification of his general conduct than has been faid, by any one, 
before. % 


« Although the deftiny of General Menou had been fo unfortunate, ftill 
juftice demands that his character fhould be highly refpected by his country. 
Whatever military faults may be urged againit him, no enemy can traduce 
his devotion to the fervice m which he was engaged. Attached by prin- 
ciple and duty to the Republic, he remained faithful and zealous for her in- 
tereiis and honour. Thole whocondemn his meatures, thould coniidey that 
his command was peculiaily difficult from the parties formed againit him in 
the army; and who can be ignorant of the danger of fuch factions, or of 
the fatal confequences thefe combinations muft ever produce ? Perhaps a 
candid and public enquiry into that campaign, before a tribunal where Ge- 
néral Menou could expoie all the particulars of his fituation, with the mo- 
tives of his conduct, might altogether exonerate him from the cenfure 
which is ever attached to ijl fuccets. One trait, however, is highly honour- 
able to his moral charaéter, and which fcarcely meets with a parallel in 
the courfe of the revolution. General Menou ietired from a government 
where he had full command over the revenue, without appropriating any 
i to his own advantage; he returned to France as poor as when he lett 

is country, and every one knows that his income was incanfiderable. This 
was an eulogium univerlally befiowed on him, even by thofe of his own 
army, who were mofi hojil¢ to his reputation, and the people of Egypt, 
without exception, agreed as to the fact. In his management of the finan- 
ces, he indifputab!y difplayed confiderabie abilities, and by regularly ifluing 
the pay to the army, completely fubdued the anti-colonitt difcontent, exc it. 
ing a patriotilm whi ch induced the foldiers to bear with their own fufterings, 
yy hopes of benefiting the mother country.” 


After the re-conqueft of Egypt was thus completed by the capture 
of Alexandria, “ 


«* Every one had been impatiently folicitous to ferve on new enterprizes, 
Conjecture and fpeculation were daily agitating the politicians of the army 
relpecting the deliination of thofe ordered. War, “ never ending, fiill be- 
ginning, ” was the univerfal idea (the French and Vizir alone had better in- 


ormation, for the latter at Cairo had mentioned and infitted on the proba-  / 


bility of peace), when, to the difcomfiture of every project and hope, on 
the 15th of Nevember a veflel, with a white flag fiood into Alexandria, and 
proved to be the Lodi brig, announcing the pre iminaries bei ‘ing figned ; but 
whether peace is unnatural to foldiers, or the terms difpleate d, ho joy was 
excited at the intelligence : on the contrary, had the army heard the thouts 
of Englithmen yoked to the carriage oi the French aide de ¢ camp in the 
fireets of London, the eckp would have reverberated in tones of horror; 
nor would they without thame have reflected that this rabble were their 
countrymen, or would their indignation have becn unnatural againft the 
hicelings who fold that national character, which, to maintain, the beli blood 
- of England had flowed. 

‘ The Lodi brig had failed from Toulon, delaying not a moment on her, 
pafilage ; for, ignorant of Lord Keith’s being at M alta, when off that ifland, 
fhe met and hailed a Greek veflel, throwing at the fame time a bottle into — 


the fea, which she defived the captain to carry to the English General at_ g 
Malia, as containing the preluninasies of peace. . 
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© The bottle was eicorted to the admirals bs oule, attracting much curi- 
ofity, perhaps equi al to that of the conjuror’s. Hone, douvts, and fears, 
diitracied the anxious crowd during the inte:wal; but wien Ue ootve was 
broke, the paper read, and the artic A tipul ating (be fuirender of Malta in- 
nounced, no words can deleribe the tenfation. Yet to enter into tic merits 


of that treaty, would not be within the limits of this work, and the digrefs 


fion might be impollible to avoid, if the recollection of that tmpresion was 
permitted. a € 

“© Some confolation was found in the pofiibi! uy of that pope bemy falie. 
The arrival of the Badine three days alterwards from Toulon dettroyca even 
that pleafure, and the captain of the veflel} increaied the de! pondences y 
mentioning the acquirement of Piedmont and Elba by France; oF Piedmont, 
fo greata military acquilition, independent of the de fraction of a monarchi- 
cal eftablithment; of Kiba, which, animated by the Engli th, had io galiandy 
refilled French principles and French invation. 

“« Here then this narrative mutt clofe: yet had further opportunities of- 
fered, the troops compoting the army of I'gypt would have matntamed their 
character, and pe rhaps fome abler but not more faithful hiliorian reloted 
their atchievements.” 


Throughout the narrative the author difplays the utmoil i ee irtial- 
ity, and the moff honourable feelings ; and the public, we doubt not, 
will concur with us in opinion, that by his valuable account of this 
memorable expedition he has rendered a moft acceptable fervice to his 
country. We cannot conclude our obfervations on this work, with- 
Out again recurring to the want of accurate information on the part 
of our government who certainly fent an army of 16,599 men to dif- 
lodge an enemy in poffeflion of every fort and tenable pofition in the 
country, and amounting to 32,948 men!!! Extraordinary as this fact 
is, it is not more extraordinary th: in that fuch an army fhould have com- 
pletely fuceceded in fuch an obje&t. To ttate thefe circ en is to 
pronounce the higheft poflible panegyric on them. The Irench loft pr 
battle 3000 men, and 3500 prifoncrs; nearly 14,000 ¢ ipitulat ed i 
Cairo; 11,000 at Alexandria; and 1500 died of the plague and iaied 
maladies, Thefe lofles were fultained after the arrival of the Englifh 
in kgypt. Upwards of 1500 pieces of artillery fell into our hands ; 
and fix fhips of war and 200 fail of merchantmen, taken in the har- 
bour of Alexandria, were divided between the T urks and Knglith.— 
Our lofs, in all the aétions, was, 505 killed, 2723 wounded, and 73 
miffing. 
| The narrative is followed by fome brief but pertinent reflections 
on the moral and phyfical {tate of Egypt. Of the fertility of that 





* « Tt may not be univerfally recollected, that a large body of Londons 
ers once aflembled, paying each halt'a crown to fee a man put himfelfintoa 
quart bottle.’ 

+t “ It is impoflible to define the cbaracler, either man of, w ar of mer- 
chantman, as, althou; gh armed, built, and commuflioned as a fhiy » of war, fie 
yas lad en with bad wine for fale,” 
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country the author fpeaks very highly; and confiders it alfo as very im- 
portant ina inilitary and political pointof view. He regards Alexandria 
as the key to Egypt, fuggetts the neceflity of rendering it fuperior toa 
coup de main, and recommends its complete infulation by the fea, as 
the beit, and moft pralicable means for effecting that purpofe. 


‘ Ina military point of view, Egypt is of vail importance. The Otto- 
man empire totters, and India mutt be terror firuck, if France thould ever 
be allowed the potfeflion, 

Whenever fhe then direéted herfelf againft the former power, thou- 
fands would embrace her caule, Infatuated Turks would league themfelves 
with Greeks, as they did at Smyrna, when Bonaparte was expe ‘led, and 
where he would have arrived, if the extraordinary defence of Acre had not 
defeated his enterprize. The lands, difaffected and too feverely oppretled,* 
would with pleafure hort the fiandard of revolt; and the Turkith governs 
ment, without the potlibitity of an effort, mitt be reduced to the necetlity 
of accepting the fevereft conditions of the conqueror; for on his mercy their 
lives as well as political exiiience would depend, 

* The views of France on India muti be more remote, and the chances 
0 c fuccefs more precarious. Many warlike nations are to be fubdued, be- 
fore an invading army cculd reach the Britith po! lefiions in India, No in- 
trigue could fecure the general friendt{hip of thole fiates, through which the 

tao age was net ce(larv. 

The alliance of Muropeans is dreaded in India as the ferpent’s embrace, 
“i e the bill ot fereie es they bring in ts only to be repaid by the cetlion of 
ee whole territory of the employers. 

The defiruction of Ti ippoo Saib, and the occupation by the Englifh of 
the fea ports on that coalt, render a maritime expedition from Egypt 
nearly impoilible. Partial fup plies could icarcely be thrown in from thence 
to holule princes; but the policy of France is too deep, her enmily too 
rooted, not to devife means in procels of time tor the detftruction of the 
Fngluh power in India, and Egypt approaches her too near to this valuable 
poe 

« Rulfia, under fome ambitious monarch, might be induced again to ex- 
tend her arms, and fuch an union of force would indeed be a tormidable 
menace. 

“A nobleman moft jufily celebrated for the extent of his politic ‘al know- 
ledge and diftinguihhed capacity, poflefling alfo the beft fources of iniorma- 
tion, relates an anecdote of his being fhewn the copy ofa plan given in by 
a Pre nchman to the great Catherine of Ruffia, for the conquett of India, 


which tdea appeared then io yigantic, that he did not much oceupy himi{elf 


with the details. 

‘* Some years afterwards Suwarrow entered Hpahan: ¢ then,’ fays he, 
‘Tlamented the inatiention, for I thought that I heard his cannon re-echoing 
in Hindolian, and the wonders of the French revolution have removed from 

; : ._* . . 4 . , . 
my eyes the cloud of impracticability which | had thrown over the attempt. 





~- — — —————_———_ 


* « Nowland is more difatfectéd than Cyprus, and none of fuch 1 impor t- 


ance in thole fcas. France has too late, let us hope, been fentible of its 
value and her error, in not connecting its occupation with the Egyptian ex- 


pedit. on.” 
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‘« Few perhaps know that Paul the Firft drew from the archives this im- 
portant p oject, and attempted, in concert with France, the realization; 
Mvhen, fo tunately for humanity and i his country, death deieated bis fcheme 
ol ambien and unnatural enmity, 

« England, when the unde re A the exped tion againit Egypt, difel aimed 
the mtention of appropriating the c nquef to her povethons; but happier 
Would have been that country, and more advantaroous might the arranges 
Ment have been made for Turkey, if Egypt had been coniututed as an In- 
dian colony. ‘ 

“« Ey; t is nece' lary to England for fecurity, net as an acquifition of 
wealth or aggrandizem« nt. The theatre of ver wars with France will ever 
herealter be extended to thoie plains, and tach an exteniion of the field of 
battle muit be highly p cejudic ‘al to the interelis of Greet Biitain. 

The maintenance of Alexandria or Mata wos ab olucely nece‘ary, to 
remove thele appiehentions: perhaps the retention of the former port woul 
have been in the event more bene fic ial than the potietiion of the whole ter- 


‘ “rilory, fince into this city would have been attracied the me chandizes of 


Cairo, and the productions of the foil, without the i POTLANL ECON CHIEHCeS, 
dominion over the whole mult necetianly connect with the tanntenance; 
while Turkey might have been fecured in her revenue, and the Mameluke 
power as it was, guaranteed, (ll preierved im inter 

Malta, from her Commanding attitude over the ports of France and the 
coatt of Egypt, was the next detirable tiation, and which would have pro- 
tected, as long as bn el; and remains muittrefs of the teas, every point the was 
Anxious to guard to the ealtward of Sicily. As both thee onguetis have 
been abandoned, England thould yet a uply all the means with.n her power 
“to oppole the future projects of an inveterate ene my on a country which 
the government of France 1s atti iched to by motives of individual pride, as 
well as of national intereti.’ 

It has ever been our*decided opinion, which we have fre quently 
seclared, that Bounaparte will never fit contented under the lofs of 
Kgypt, the poffeffion of which would open a new ficld to his infati- 
ate ambition, and offer him a new means of vratityiag his no Icfs 
Infatiate enmity tothis country. Excluded as we (hall be completely 
from the Mediterranean, by the furrender of Malta, whatever fupe- 
Miority of naval torce we may potlels, we thall never be able to pres 
ent him from fending a % t and army to eeypt, whenever he may 
be fo difpofed ; —befides, it, by his intrigues at the Porte, he thould 
#@xtort from the T orkith pce sae t a voluntary ceflion ne Alexan- 
ria, under what pretext could Great Brits nn objc ét to fuch an ar- 
stangement, after her acquiclcence in the ceflion of the Ifle ot Elba, 
of Louifieoa, the Floridas, and the Dux ie of Parma and Piacenza? 

‘The priaiple once admitted the praétice tollows of courfe, and all 


objection is at an end 


J he Appendix contains all the official difpatches, articles of capt- 
tulation, and other authentic documents, conneéted w.th the cxpedi- 


pe tion, and the whole forms a nioit Valuable Wels of important 


‘Matormation. 
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oe eb: d in the autwinn of 1801 on the borders of the Calpian Sea.” 








* * One divifion was alrea dy on is march, which was to have bee en 
owed by another, when a corps of fifty thou'and men woald have aliem- 
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On the State of Europe before and after the French Revolution; being am 
Anfwer to ** L’ Etat de la France @ la fin de L’an. viii.” By Fre- 
derick Gentz, Counfellor at War to his Pruffian Majeity, &c. 
&c.* Tranflated from the German, by John Charles Herries, 
Efq. 8vo. Pp. 512. 8s. Hatchard. 1802. 


HE work of Citizen Hauterive, towhich Mr. Gentz hashere given 
a full and complete anfwer, was reviewed by us, on its firft 
appearance, when we took occafion to expofe its principal fallacies, 
and to reprobate its avowed object. But glaring and palpable as were 
the falfehoods and mifreprefentations with which it abounded, {till 
the influence of France over the preffes of the Continent prevented 
any regular confutation, and even fufficed to give them currency and 
credit, in a confiderable part of Europe. To Mr. Gentz, then, En- 
lifhmen muft feel peculiarly indebted, for ftanding forth in vindica- 
tion of their character and principles, and for removing the film which 
France had laboured to caft over the eyes of foreigners, in erder to 
initil into their minds, the meft unfounded and unwarrantable preju- 
dices again{t the government and people of Great Britain. 
Important as this volume is in itfelf, it is rendered more fo by a 
Jorg and able pre‘ace, by the tranflatory in which he difcuffes two 


points, in Hauterive’s book, which Mr. Gentz had referved for fu-. 


ture notice. This preface, which difplays great ability and know- 
ledge of the fubjeé&t, we fhall firft confider. 


« From the moment,” fays Mr. Herries, “ when the prefent govern- 
ment had eftabliiied ittelf upon the ruins of the Jatt jacobinical authority, 
the principles and events of the revolution were no longer themes of 
praie “aa admiration for the political writers of France. Liberty and 
equality had retired before the bayonets of Buonaparte’s grenadiers; demo- 
cratic tyranny had yielded to the genius and fortune of an afpiring fol- 
diet; and the admirers of the change could not celebrate the event with- 
out condemning the conduét of the great nation during the ten years that 
preceded it.” 


This is true. Such was the policy of Buenaparté in order to re- 
concile the people to his violation of that folemn oath which he, ia 
common with all the armies of France, had repeatedly taken, to 
maintain and defend to the utmoft the exifting conftitution ; and alfo 
to that yoke which he had prepared for them. But even then he did 
not {cruple to employ many of the principals and of the moft active 
agents in all thofe events which he found it expedient fo loudly to 
condemn (although he had taken an active part in them himfelf), 
and now, that he fads fuch condemnation muft afford a comp!ete 
juftification of the conduct of England and her ailies in refpect of 
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* There is a French tranfation of this work, printed in London and pub- 
lifted by Debofie and Dulau. Rev. 
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the war, he inftructs his hirclings to hold a different language, mere 
fuitable to his prefent profeffions and practices, which, in regard to 
the independence of foreign ftates, are exactly the fame as thofe of 
Briflot, of Roberfpierre, and of Marat. ‘The principal point which 
Mr. Herries undertakes to difcufs is that which refpects the mari- 
time law of Europe, and the rights of belligerent powers, which fo 
many profligate attempts have been made, at different times, to vio- 
Jate and to abolifh. To this fubject Mr. Hauterive had devoted one 
of his chapters, on which his opponent thus pointedly animadverts, 


« After fome general obfervations on the filtuation of neutral powers in 
time of war, which are neither very new, »or very perfpicuous, he pro- 
ceeds thus: 

« | have mentioned the maritime preponderance of England; the con- 
{cioutnefs of her fuperiority has given rife to pretenfions which the relative 
weaknels of other powers has permitted her to enforce as rights; whence 
two diitinct maritime codes, the one acknowledged by all Europe, the 
gther infifted on by England alone.’—P. 175. 

« To impute confummate ignorance to the writer of fuch a paflage, 
would be to carry lenity too far. He was writing for the French yovern- 
ment, and of courfe potlefled better information. Though it be eafy to 
guefs the object, it is very difficult to conceive the atfurance neceflary for 
allerting ‘ that the maritime law insisted on by England, is one which she has set 
up in consequence of her naval superiority.’ 

‘He mutt have trufted to two things: 1{t, that nobody would read 
the whole of his book, and 2dly, that all his readers would be utterly igno- 
rant of hiilory; for a knowledge of hiliory, or a perufal of his work, are 
alike fufficient to refute his aflertion, In another place he has taken ex- 
traordinary pains to daew that the Navigation Act is the original caufe of 
this fatal preponderance of the Englith marine. Now the Navigation A@ 
took place in 1651. He mutt therefore renounce all confiftency, or aflert 
that the maritime law of England was unknown till near the end of the 
feventeenth century. But the maritime law of England is the maritime 
law expreiled and ‘defined in the Consolato del Mare, a work publifhed in 
the thirteenth century, and even then fiated as ancient and eftablithed; 
explained and commented upon by Grotius (de Jure Belli &9 Pacis), by 
Voetius (de Juve militart), and by many other celebrated juritts who lived 
before the eltablifhment of that very fuperiority which is faid to have pro- 
duced their do@rines. The eminent writers of France and Germany, who 
have treated the fubje@t in the lait century, have uniformly quoted the 
above-mentioned as the highett authorities. Phe pretended recent code is 
almoit univerfally referred to the eleventh century: and its firft pofitive do- 
cument is dated by none later than the thirteenth; fo that the maritime law 
of England was the law of Europe, long betore any fuch extenfion of her 
commerce, or fuch naval fuperiority as could have given rife to it in the 
manner here detceribed. 

“ So much for this ill-digefled attempt to connect the mavitime law with 
the maritime fower of England. 

“ The author then expatiates on the advantages o° the ‘ code acknowe 
ledged by all Eurohe; the entire freedom of neutral commerce in time of war; aud 
we might infer from what he fays, that England is guilty of the greateft 
folly fur not adopting it, becaufe fhe would neceflarily be the greatett 

gainer 
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gainer by it. Hethen proceeds to obferve, « France has alw ays given le% 
dijturbance to the commerce of ne utrals than any other maritime power,’ 
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This isa round ailertion; and | only notice 7 to obferve that it is COl- 4] 
tradicted by very good French authority, Valin declares that the ordi- 4 
nances of the French marine went at one time beyond the p wvactice of every 
other nation, « asf Spain,* m fevertty; for they condemned doth thip | 
and cargo, ss iter was the property ‘af an enemy: Engi ind can never — $d 
be accuied of (uc ch rigour. Ne 
¢ Fra:.ce has been | to propofe at home and abroad, that neutral ~ s 
commerce {iould be rom ail its tackles; that cruting thould be } 
abolijhed; and that the con ivercial profeflion, its agents, &c. thould for Fa 
ever be excimpt from violeace and holtiity.’ France has not deviated — ¢r 
from her ordinary politics in this cefpect:—fhe has always ditinguiihed “oe 
between the piglet aid exsediene; and has never failed to renounce the 
former where it could not be combined with the laiicr. She is perhaps ft 
not {i ingulai in this relpect; but why talk of he. juitice and generolity, Dy 
« Tt colt her nothing to mak- the legivative and dip'om: atic propolal al- 4d 
Juded to in fuch terms of praiie by Citizen Hauterive. She proclaimed a 
and preached up the perfect freedom of neutral commerce, at the com- | 
mencement of arse late war, at a time when it was neceilary to herfelf, 72a 
and injurious to her rival. But in this fhe was fo rere itudious of con- Weg 
fiticncy, thai as carly as the 9th of May, 1793 , the per fed a decree more c 
fevere than had yet been teen insurope againit the an of neutrals: € 
and afterwards Continued tor ‘peal and renew her maritime ftatutes day 797 
after day, as occaiion ferved for enforcing or relaxing them.’ 4 C 
Mr. Herries then enters into a brief, but able and perfpicuous, re- 7 ( 
view, ot the rife and progrefs of thatconfederacy which aimed at — 4 
the humiliation of England, by a fubverfion cf an efiential part — ¢ 
of the eftablifhed law “of nations, and completely demonflrates the — t 
falfehood of every aflertion advanced by Mr. Hauterive on the fub- —— 1 
ject. We lament our inability to lay before our readers the whole of (9 
this difcuffion, which fets that important queflion in a clear and fatif- 4 
fa€tory point of view. The author’s conclufians, however, which are i 
fairly deducible from his premifes, we fhall extract. - * 
« From thefe obfervations 1 think we may draw the following conclu: & 
fions : " t 
That until the year 1780, France and England aflerted the fame prin- j 
ciples im the pr actice of maritime warfare; and that if in their conduét to-  { 
wards neutrals there was any difference, the greateft feverity was on the fide A k 
of France. im 3 
« ‘Phat at that period, England being engaged in a conteft which threat- 2 
ened to exceed her firength, the powers of the North proclaimed their de- ~ - | 
termination to refilt a practice that debarred them from confiderable fources se t 
of gain; and rance, eager to feize an opportunity to injure her enemy and 


rival, and check the growing {uperiority of the Britifh navy, immediately 
concurred in that enterprife to overturn the law of nations; making a me-*] 1 
rit of renouncing mglts which were no longer fo ufeful to her, as the re- Bt 





‘«‘ Spain only adopted this feverity in imitaticn of France.” a 
nunciation; 7 
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3 unciation; loudly contrafting her compliance with the tenacity ot Great 
> “Britain. and even affecting to be the firft mover and prime (upporter of 
+ this new fyftem, from motives of the ttridteft juttice and moft extenfive be- 
is —4nevolence. . | 
ry That during the late war it became ftill more the intereft of France to 
ip — grevive the princ iples of the armed neutrality, becaufe her own navy was re- 
“t wove ed to infigniticance, and her comme *rcial marine nearly annihilated. Ac- 
Ncordingly, the hiftory of her trantfactions with the ne utral powers, is one 
al © %ontinued feries of varied attempts to excite a maritime coalition under 
te Phat pretence, againft England. The /iderty of the /cas was the {pecious cry 


or a Fat home and abroad ; while her practice, as far as her reduced means would 
d reach, was a conftant tranfgreffion, not only of fuch profeffions, but even 
4 of the ancieat Jaw of nations which they were defigned to fupplant. 

ie «“ That her efforts in and out of Europe proved untucce(sful, ull fome 


5 circumtiances of a ditterent nature had difpofed a great potentate of the 
North to fecond her plans of hoftility to England; that her labours re- 


I- doubled with this dawn of hope; and that the official publication written 
d at this period by Mr. Hauterive, was a part of them. 

1- « That this publication, addreffed not to France but to Europe, was an 
{, attempt to inflame the minds of al] nations and all princes, and to excite a 
\- ¢ g eneral coalition againtt this country, In a chapter (« very principal part 
e | of the work) appropriated to the rights and relations of neutral powers, it is 
: endeavoured fo te blend and confound the commercial pro/perity and maritime 
y practice of this country, as to render both equally odious, wherever jealouly 


or avarice has created an averfion to either; and thus to procure the co- 
_operation of all Europe in a plan, not merely to deprive us of the right of 
fearching neutral traders, and capturing enemies property in time of war, 


it but to ruin the very foundation of our happinets, to attack all the four- 
ft ces of our indufiry, to aim at the annihilation of our commerce, and finally 
ie to feek the deftruction of Great Britain, as of a montter devouring the fub- 


_ lance, and trampling on the independence of Europe. 

” That the aflertions in this part of the work are generally falfe, and the 
arguments, for the molt part, fallacious; fo oe ita very flight knowledge of 
hittory is fufficient to refute many of its leading points. Thete affertions 

: and arguments were, however, intended to fupport the principles, and to dif- 
~ play the views of the men now at the hei id of affa irsin France; and we mutt 
1 Se not fuppote that they have renounced them beeaufe of the fudden death of 
the kmperor Paul, and the good fenfe of his fuccetlor, defeated their plans. 
1: England will ever be the o} ject of fuch plans, while the continues to I the 
»  fiay and bulwark of Europe, againft a power whole ambition knows no 
¢ > bounds, and whofe thirft of ager andizement mutt be alluaged by continual 
acquifitions, even in the midi of peace. 


~ 
or 
sien oe 


(- 4 * Finally, that the tremendous ftorm which threatened us from the North, 
- 3 having been partly difpelled by the above unexpected circumtiance, highly 
| ee favour rable to Great Britain, bas been entirely broken and averted by the vi- 
d . gour and promptitude of our aris, and the moderation and wildom of our 


y "= councils. That the tre: ity of the 17th of June does great credit to the mi- 
= oniftry by whom it was concluded ; and that we may re ti ailured, that, under 


- er guidance, the honour of our country will be efteétually atterte d, and 
oe its interefts vigilanily guarded. We may confidently hope that the pli ins 
>} announced by Hauterive for ruining this country, will prove abortive, fro 


the want of co-operation on the part of thofé ;owers, without which thes 
7 canbot 
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cannot be carried into effect: and that the nations of Europe will long con. 
oe tinue in a fiate of infenfibility and indolence (that is, of prudence and int. 
ay grity) of which they are ac cufed in this publication, where at is faid the 


they have ¢ x7 /e difcernement socefiawre pour fentir tout le prix dela liberte, » . 
4 affex. de refolu:ion pour fecondre les efforts de leurs liberateurs :? which is ix 
Engiith, * that all the remonttrances, threats, and folicitations of Frane 
. are vachle to provoke them to enter into a confpiracy to annihilate thy 


country, aud cnflave theratelves.” bi 
The next point of confideration with Mr. Herries, is that chapte ” 

of Hautcrive’s boo’, in which he compares the wealth and refource 

of France with thote of Englusd, and infers that the former are ar. 





tificial and precarious while the latter are folid and immoveable. 
Among the traths which are fludioufly intermixed with the fophifo: 
| in this diilortat 1 the dechne of England’s profperity end refources, ther 
is one which © auci.se advances with peculiar eimphafis, and exhibits ir 


more than one place: be cannot therefore refufe to be judged by it; ant 
we reqiure no more, Vhefe are bis words: (page 203:)-* In the focia, 
organization of modern times, the population of a country is the moft in- 
fallible criterion of its profperity.” And again ‘ptge 204), € Itis a trut 
beyond di ipate, that a nation cannot be in npoverith: ¢ without being depe- 
pul: ued, nor depopulated without beng impoverifhed. And whenever: 
| fiate pre ferves its pooulation in defiance of caufes that have tended to di 


ae eee 


minith it, we may refi alluted that it has preferved all the fources of its rea. 9 
wealth.’ ‘This is clear and explicit; there is not in the whole of his wor . oe 
Th a point on which he is more decided. We ailent, without referve, t % 
; his pofition, and defire no better grounds for demonttrating the faliehood of 7 
his aflertions with retpect to this country: fas ¢/? et 2b A-fe dacert. To the @ 


mayor which he has given as, we need only apply the refult of the late po? 7 
pulation returns* as a minor, and leave to him or any man of com:.on {ent 
to draw the inference. 

‘As for the ineftimable advantages, the immenfe refources, the happrill 
conflitution, and the fmple organization of Praxce which he contratts with 
the artificial fyftem and exbautted tiate of this country, we are not defirow 
of detracting from them. A few years wi'l prove whether he has reafoned | 
right ; aud thould the refult exc we ais moft fanguine expectations, Bngland 4 
will never have caufe to lament or dread the profperity and fecurity of het % 
neivhbour; we ttand upon too broad a bafis to envy the happinefs of other 7 

«nations; the riches of France can never make us poor. We cannot how 
ever but obferve, that, if France be really fo protected by her fituation, fo 
. _ fertile in her foil, fo rich in the indufiry, and fo fecure in the valour of 7 
her fons, Europe has the greater reafon to complain of her conduét, and to | 
execrate her politics. If ‘rich, why did fhe go forth to rob and plunder j 
others lefs opulent? If above want of every kind, what tempted her to feizt a 
upon the property, and trample on the liberties of her neighbours? If het” 
pofition and refources render her independent of the friendthip, and impe 7 
netrable to the hoftility of all the world, why do we fce her unprofitable am 4 


‘ 


4 
a 








bition pulling down all the humbler edifices around, to add unneceflary 4 
butireties to a fubric fo perfeét and fo folid ?" : 
| —F 
| * “© Vide Appendix, No, II.” : 
Ther 
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a There can be but one general anfwer to all thefe pertinent quef- 


a tions ;—VIZ. The refolution to complete the diforganizing fyftem of 
> : » the firlt revolutionifts, by fetting fire to the four corners of Europe, 
sis ~ and fo revolutionizing at leaft one quarter of the world. Mr. H. 
ane purfues this difcuffion with equal fpirit and fuccefs, and in his obfer- 


‘thy . Vations on the national integrity of this country, as the folid bafis of 
_ its profperity, he is not more forcible than jutt. 


Pt pets 
mir 


«* It is fcarcely credible that Hauterive fhould have ventured to compare 


pter 

pe the future profpe@s of France with thofe of England, on the ground of 
IrCey pro'y gran g 

, ap |) Publre credit; and that he fhould have given the preference to the former, 


 becaufe, fays he, ¢ her national debt is a burden of 3,000,000 fterling only, 
~ and one half of that confifts of annuities.’ He fhould have added: This 
ifm is not what the owes, bit what fhe has agreed to pay; and the violation of 
her — public faith, which redaced her annual charge to this fam of 3,000,000 fter- 
‘ts ir ling, added much more to its real weight than it took from it nominal 
ani. value. {t may appear paradoxical to affert, that the French national debt, 
ocis at the higheft pitch to which it ever attained, would be a more eafy burden 
iin mow, if it had been faithfully maintained, than is the comparatively {mall 
tru) 9fum which rentains of it; but every perfon who confiders the nature of 
le pe: spublic credit will allow it to be true. It is by the violation of its engage- 
ver; Ments, by the breach of public faith, that a government contracts the moft 
o d. Intolerable burdens, and dries up the moft plentiful refources ; and that of 
sre. france might fupport and provide for a debt five times as great as what the 
wor; . pow acknowledges, with infinitely greater eafe, if fhe had not fported with 
e, te mBhe confidence of her creditors. ‘!he annual charge of the national debt 
od of ©f Great Britain is about 22,500,0001.; and it will not be denied, that the 
o the ifcharges this with lefs difficulty and preifure than the French do their 
e pos _8,000,0001.: but had the only violated her engagements in a fingle inftance, 
feng ad the defrauded her moft infignificant’creditor of the moft trifling claims, 
Ahe would now perhaps be labouring under all the financial diftreifes of 

appr at rance, 
with | ‘* 1 cannot help fubmitting the following ftatement to my readers : it is 


Grow #0 exact account of the liquidation of an acknowledged claim upon the 
oned ow rench government. 

‘lang. “* Suppofe the claim to be for £50,000 tournois, or French livres, which, 
if her - Bccording to the /cale of depreciation, may be afcertained to be worth gOoo. 
other Or thefe 9000 livres one third is paid in rentes provifoires a fund now worth 
how: @bout 48 per cent. and the remaining two thirds is paid in dons deux tiers, 
n, fo apy fund, worth, according to the laft quotations, 24 per cent. or 50 fols 
yur of 8° & hundred livres: the account will then ftand thus ; 


ndto — 3000 livres, at 474 a 48 per cent. “ 1440 livres. 

under = 6000 ditto, 25 per cent, - - 150 ditto, 

 feizia™ _aene one 

f berm QOoO 1590 livres. 

mpe = “ Thefe rentes provifoires and ons deux tiers are to be funded in the Tiers 


e am 4 onfolides (a 5 per cent. fund, now worth about 57 per cent) one year after 
eflary Bhe peace. At this rate, liquidated claims on thé French government are 
Porth litle more than one fixth of their nominal value. 
> “ The claims of foreigners, of whatever nation, on the Britifo government 
9 '« paid without deduction of a fingle farthing.” ; 
He NO. LY. VoL. xv. D 
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Having thus proved, in contradiction to the Confular calumniator 


of our country, Citizen Hauterive, that the commerce, revenues, and 
population of England have not been diminithed by the war, and that 
her public power has not been created and fupported by it, he difclaims 
all idea of contending that the war has been a fource of profperity and 

ain to this country. He even afferts, that ‘ the arguments are irre- 
iftible by which it is maintained that it (the war) muft have tended 
to diminifh” our wealth and commerce. If he mean to fay that our 
commerce would have been greater, if the war had not taken place, 
we can only lament that he has not adduced any one of thofe irrefiiti- 
ble arguments to which he refers, in order to prove his pofition. For 
it certainly will require fome very powertul arguments indeed to con- 
Vince us, that our commerce would have been greater if all the other 
maritime powers had enjoyed their ufual proportion of the trade of 
the world, than when it was nearly confined to ourfelves. Here we 
think his anxiety to combat a falfe, weak, and ridiculous pofition of 
Hauterive’s, that we continued to war for our commercial interelts, 
has led him to attempt to prove too much. That it would have been 
much better for us if the war, confidered mercly as a queftion of fi- 
nance, had never taken placc, is unqueitionably true; but that our 
trade would have been more extenfive is fcarcely credible. In hisun- 
qualified commendation of the laft convention with Ruffia, we alfo 
think, Mr. Herries does not difplay his ufual ability and judgment. 
When he afferts, that ‘* it does great credit to the miniitry by whom 
it was concluded” —that * it has, in all human probability, precluded 
the recurrence of thofe dangers by its wife and liberal {tipulations, 
equally juft and fatisfa€tory to all parties concerned in it ;” and * that 
it feems to have left no dubious point in maritime law which might 
ferve as a pretext for any future quarrel with Great Britain, as a han- 
dle for any future intrigues of France,’”—when he aiferts this, he 
makes an affertion without proof, and in a cafe which certainly re- 
quires proof, becaufe the reverfe of this affirmation has been not 
only maintained, but moit ably defended by a regular and powerful 
train of reafoning, by one of the firft flatefmen, in this or any other 
country. Before Mr. Herries had made fuch a peremptory aflertion 
in the face of fuch an authority, he fhould have confuted the argu- 
ments of Lorp GRENVILLE as fully and fuccefsfully as he has thofe 
ot Citizen Hauterive. It was our fortune to hear the debate on that 
convention in the Houfe of Lords, and we have fince perufed, with 
that attention which the importance of the fubje& demands, both the 
printed fpecch of Lord Grenville and the ingenious vindication of the 
treaty, in a femi-official publication, and we have drawn a conclufion 
the very reverfe of that which appears fo incontrovertible to our au- 
thor. How, indeed, that article of the convention, in which the 
principal naval ftores are excluded from the lift of contraband articles, 
can be fatisfactory to fuch a zealous friend to the rights and interefts 
of his country, we are at a lofs to conceive. We could with that he 


had ftudioufly avoided one of the errors which may be fo eg Poo 
ur 
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fured in his opponent—that indifcriminate praife which is diftinguifhed 
by the appropriate term—adulation, 
His remarks on the work of Mr. Gentz are ftri€tly juft. 


«¢ Mr. Gentz has divided the following work into three parts: the two 
firft will be found interéfting to the general politician; the laft is particu- 
larly fo to the Englifh reader. The firft part treats of the ftate of Europe 
before the French revolution; the fecond defcribes the effe&ts of that 
event, and the condition in which the continent has been left by the war 
to which it gave rife; and the third is a differtation on the prefent rela- 
tions of France to her friends and enemies. ‘The fourth chapter of this 
laft divifion is an inquiry into the complaints which have been fo gene- 
rally and fo loudly urged on the continent againft what has been ftrange- 
ly called the commercial tyranny of the Englifh.? Mr. Gentz has here 
difplayed the falfehood of the opinions concerning the nature and origin 
of our commercial fuperiority, which have been induftrioufly circulated 
by our riva!s, and too eafily adopted by ignorance or envy among the 
nations whom it was intended to excite again{t us. It will not be denied, 
that a refutation of fuch opinions is highly important to our interefts ; 
and it is obvious that the arguments on our fide muti in this cafe acquire 
confiderable weight from the country and charaéter of the perfon who 
has undertaken the caufe of truth and juttice.’ It muft be remembered 
that it is a Prufian writer, entirely unconnected with England, and un- 
biatled by national prejudice, or views of party, who vindicates the cha- 
raGter of Great Britain, and expotes the folly of regarding her wealth and 
power as detrimental to the profperity, and incompatible with the fecurity, 
of the reft of Europe.” 


Our obfervations on, and extracts from the tranflator’s preface, or 
introduéion, have becn extended fo far, that we muft neceflarily poft- 
pone our remarks on the book itfelf to a future number, 











Remarks on the local Scenery and Manners in Scotland, during the Years 
1799 and 1800. By John Stoddart, L.L. B. 2vols. large 8vo. 
Pp. 684. 11. 118. 6d. or with coloured plates 3). 3s. Miller. 
1801. 


E have had frequent occafion to obferve, that no country has 

yet been fo minutely nor fo accurately defcribed by travel- 

lers, as to leave no fubject for nove! defcription, of for new remarks, 
to fucceeding tourifis. The publication before us exhibits a ftrong 
proof of the juitice of this oblervation, for as much pains have been 
taken to give a full and adequate defcription of Scotland, ftatiftical, 
philofophical, botanical, mineralogical, and agricultural, as were ever 
beftowed on any other portion of the globe. Mott of the fame places, 
and views, too, which are defcribed by Mr. Stoddart, have been de- 
fcribed by preceding writers. Dr. Garnett, in particular, went over 
nearly the fame ground, and devoted two quarto volumes to the de- + 
2 {cription 
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fcription of what he had feen.* Yet will Mr. Stoddart’s publicz« 
tion be found equally amufing and inftructive, to the readers of Dr. 
Garnett’s production, or of thofe of Knox, Gilpin, Sinclair, and 
Saint-Fond, The fame objects may prefent themfelves to different 
beholders in a different point of view; they may fuggeft different 
remarks to minds differently conftituted, or trained to different ha- 
bits of thinking ; and former defcriptions of them may caufe them to 
be regarded with a more inquifitiveeye, and with a more {crupu- 
lous attention, and hence not only new information may be acquired, 
but old errors exploded, and inaccuracies corrected ; all which tends 
to the eftablifhment of truth, and to the formation of a corre& 
judgment. In this latter point of yiew Mr. S.’s bock will be found 
highly ufeful, as, poflefling good tafte and a well formed judgment 
himfelf, together with that indefatigable induftry and attention, 
which can only {pring from an enthufiattic admiration of the objects 
of refearch, he has been enabiecd to correét many of the errors of his 
predeceflors, but more efpecially of that refpectable tourift, Mr, 
Gilpin. 

The author’s own notions of the qualifications of a tourift, and 
his account of the object which he propofed to himfelf, in undertak- 
ing his excurfion, in which, be it obferved, his modefty is confpi- 
cuous, will beft teach our “readers what they have to expect froma 
perufal of his book. 


“ Tours are the mufhroom produce of every fummer, and Scotland has 
had her fhare: but without withing to detraét from the jatt merit of my 
predeceflors, and, indeed, abhorring the petty envy, which would pluck 
a‘yarland from the head, that wears it with applaufe, | may prefume to 
fay, that as my notions and feelings at fetting out were peculiar, and .as 
the occurrences of my way were modified by them, it is probable that the 
iketch of my recollections will alfo have its peculiar charaGer. Within 
the Jimits of idlenefs and obfervation, there is furely much to be gleaned, 
which may ferve as palatable and nutritious food for the mind; at leaft, 
as no unwholefome fubftitute for the clear intelle&, and powerful feeling 
of our forgotten writers. 

“ Tn fact, tours are read, as much as any other ephemeral produ@tions ; 
and fome of them live. This vitality is not founded on trite notices, or 
trivial occurrences. Neither author nor reader ufually looks with much 
complacency on the enumeration of mile-ftones, and public-honfes, or on 
the ‘ moving accidents’ by broken chaife and fandy road; nor, indeed, do 
we much care to hear, what travellers are fometimes anxious to tell, that 
they were ‘ clothed in purple and tine linen, and fared fumptuoufly every 
day.’ Thete incidents: have their weight; fome fuch information is, in 
its way, ufeful; and no book of travels can be complete without it. I 
may add, that the fqueamibnels of modern tafte is too readily difgutted 
with detail, and feels too little the, importance of tracing nature in“ her 
minuter operations, 


——— 
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* See Anri-Jaconix Review, Vol. 5. p. 372. Voli 6. pe 47. 
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«¢ A work, however, which afpires to any permanence, muft reft on 
gsore folid merits; it mufi contain either a communication of important 
phyfical faéts, and difcuveries, or an aceurate tracing, and novel illuftra- 
tion of human feelings. Natural philofophers of late have not unfre- 
quently been travellers. ‘They have difplayed great talents acd induftry, 
they have accumulated much valuable matter, and their labour has richly 
deferved its reward; but high merit in this, as in all other lines, is rare: 
it demands:a peculiar combination of favourable circumftances, a predif- 
pofition toward, and a long purfuit of the requifite ftudies, a ready eye 
for obferving facts of a particular clafs, and a well-furnifhed judgment, 
to ferve at once as their ftandard, and tt»rehoufe. ‘To fuch merit I cannot 
lay claim. Little verfed in phyfical {cience, I have confidered with cau- 
tion, and fhall mention with diffidence, whatever appeared to me, in this 
point of view, novel or interefting. 

“-Ifthere be any value in the following pages (and it would be an in- 
fult on the public, not to exprefs my hope, that they will contain fome- 
thing valuable), it will be confined to the ‘ humbler field’ of tafte, to 
‘ inveltigating the fprings, and tracing the courfes’ of its affeciation with 
fenfible objects, and with inward fentiments. Thefe laft grow up into 
general and abftract forms, from the exercite of particular focialities.— 
They are ftrengthened by comparifon with the principles, which have ac- 
guired a local habitation and a name,’ by being embodied in the great 
works of art—fo far the procefs may be carried on (as it i: carried on, 
by the moft numerous claties of civilized fociety), in the midi of cities; 
but the higheft perfeCtion and polifh cannot be given, unlefs we cfcape, 
now and then, to the frefher air, and freer fpace, the lovelier forms, and 
livelier colours of the country; where the foul is aided, in her felf-col- 
Jecting efforts, by eafe, and quietnefs, and folitude. Feeling is no where 
{fo largely fed, no where fpreads fo widely, and vegetates fo luxuriantly, 
as where nature difplays her operations on a vatt feale, and in a beau- 
tcous variety.” 


Certainly, then, nature has furnifhed amp!e food for feeling, in 
the mountains and lakes of Scotland. 

Mr. Stoddart embarked on the Thames in a Berwick fmack, on 
the 14th of July, 1799, and landed at Lefth. The bufy, buftling 
fcene of the river affords him fubject for many jult and appropriate 
obfervations, than which none are more juft and appropriate than 
thofe upon commerce. 


“ The firft fentiment of the mind is admiration of that wonderful prin- 
ciple, which has wrought fo furprifing a change in the mora} and phyfi- 
cal conftitution of the globe. We feem infpired with enthufiafim to fall 
down ani worfhip the golden image of commerce ; but reflection bids us 
paufe, and confider whether this mighty engine may not be overworked; 
whether there is not fome foundation for the complaints of our poets and 
moralifis, who have deprecated the march of luxury, and dreaded the 
fubflitution of artificial wants for natural afeGions Truth probably lies 
in the midd'e. Commerce is a great infirument in the hand of ts to 
conne&t and intermarry the wide-fpread families of mankind; but let us 
not truft to reafon alone—lJet us not wholly fubmit our feelings to our 
purfes, and counters, and Iedgers—let us never forget, that though ahe + 
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bufinefs of the head is calculation, the bufinefs of the heart is enjoy- 
ment. We may be very rich in produéts, and manufadtures, and popu- 
lation, and very poor in the fpirits and minds of men.” 


Such remarks, at the outfet, led us to form very high expectations 
of the work, nor have we been difappointed in the perufal of it. 
The dare-footed damfels of the north will not be difpleafed with the 
author’s apology for a cuftom which the. well-/bod nymphs of the 
fouth are apt to condemn too harfhly and too haftily. 


“« An Englifhman is apt to be furprifed, and fomewhat difgufted, at 
obferving all the lower clafs of women (and at Leith he will fee few 
others), trudging through the ftreets, and entering the houfes, with bare 
feet. We have affociated fuch an appearance with ideas of poverty, and 
of a want of cleanlinefs; and we are difpleafed to fee women in neat 
gowns and caps, and perhaps, in laced cloaks and bonnets, without fhoes 
or ftockings, or, «hat is ftill more difagreeable, with ftockings which 
have no feet. In the larger towns of Scotland, this appearance is con- 
fined chiefly to the pooreft claffes, and is feldom feen in the houfes of 
the opulent ; but even in very refpeétable families in the country, it is 
not uncommon to fee the female fervants barefooted. A very little ufe, 
however, reconciles a perfon to this cuftom; efpecially if he has been in 
the habit of contemplating the works of the great painters, who fe}.'!om 
introduce the human figuge wholly clothed. It is a very weak morality, 
which treats the contemplation of the human form divine, as in itfelf vi- 
cious: and, on the other hand, the habits and notions of civil fociety re- 
quire a referve and modefty, whofe ftandard varies with times, and places, 
and fafhions, An over faftidioufnefs in this refpe& is, perhaps, more ad- 
verfe to true purity of mind, than the artlefs fimplicity of early times, ‘and 
Jefs polifhed countries. Ideas of decency and propriety are not the only 
ones, which enter into our ¢onfideration of drefs; the contratts which its 
{weep and length of ftraight line afford, with the thort curves and an- 

les of the body, are one great fource of pleafure ; and perhaps the mot 
admirable effet in painting is pruduced, by a mixture of msde and dra- 


pery, fomewhat fimilar to the drefs of the Scotch women. Nor is this | 


cuftom fo unfavourable ta cleanlinefs as may be fuppofed; the feet be- 
ing as bare as the hands, are wafhed with like eafe; and the eye is as 
feldom difgufted by dirtinefs in the former as in the latter. One bad 
confequence, indeed, refults from it: hard labour and expofure to the 
weather deftroy that delicacy of proportion, which we naturally expeé 
in the female frame, and which contributes, in no fmall degree, to our 
admiration of the fofter fex. There is a medium between this cuftom, 
and that artificial confinement of the feet, which at once diftorts and 
weakeos them: and trivial as thefe confiderations may appear, they are 
no lefs connected with health and convenience, than they are with tafte.” 


The defcription of Edinburgh, and its vicinity, is very minute; 
and here the author takes occafion to explain his acceptation of the 
term pidture/que. 


«« J fhall here beg leave to make a fhort digreffion, on the meaning of 
the term pi@urefque; and as 1 have more refpe& for true etymology, than 
is commonly paid to that {cience, 1 fhall begin with the derivation of the 
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word. Its original, I apprehend to be, the Italian pittorc/co, which, ac- 
cording to the general analogy of our language, we might very allowably 
tranflate paintert/b (for our i/f, the Teutonic if, the Greek wos, and the 
Italian e/co, are all of the fame family); aod it muft have been firft ap- 
plied to whatever feemed to Lelong to, or to be the exclufive province of 
the painter. As far, therefore, as the fublime, or the beautiful could be 
conveyed by the pencil, they were properly termed picturefque; and ma- 
ny obje&s, whofe predominant charaéteriftics were neither fublimity, 
nor beauty, being equally fit for painting, received the fame denomina- 
tion. But this was not all: the painter is rather a man of genius, than 
of fcience; his object is not f> much to inftruét, as to pleafe, and fur- 
prife. Even among the objects of his delineation, therefore, fome are 
more congenial to his own feelings, than others; and he delights rather, 
in the intricacy, and variety of diverfitied nature, or of eccentric art, 
than in the common, every-day produétions of the former, or the regular, 
fyftematic combinations of the latter, On the other hand, the painter ig 
alfo a man of tafte ; his love of the novel and irregular is chaftened by a 
certain harmony of feeling ; and there are extravagances, to which, as un- 
fuitable to his art, he retufes the title of picturefque. From thefe ¢con- 
fiderations, it will appear, that in judging of this fubjeét, no principle, 
applying only to a part of any compolition, or to a particular quality in 
that part, can be allowed to weigh againft the combined eifeét of the 
whoie. Colour may be correéted by form, light by diftance; and the 
foft flowing lines of beauty, the whimfical breaks and abruptnetles of the 
romantic, or the continuity and mafliverefs of the fublime, may all, by 
the powerfnl operation of nature, be rendered fubfervient to picturefque 
eflect.” 


His account of the revenue arifing from the diftillation of whifkey 
in Scotland is curious. 


« The prefent duty is levied, in three different ways, and confifts (per 
gallon) of 108/. annually, on the content of the ttill; of 14d. on the wath, 
in working; and of 1s. on the fpirit, when manufactured. By the low- 
eft eflimate, the fiill is drawn off GO times a day, during 200 days in the 
year; and 48 times, during 109: in the working, 96 gallons wath pro- 
duce 19 gallons fpirit; therefore each gallon content may be faid to af- 
ford 4750, which at 108/. is about 54d: per gallon; add to this 74d. for 
the wath duty, and 1s. for the fpirit duty, the whole amounts to 2s. 1d, 
About ten years ago, there was only an annual tax of }/. 10s. per gallon 
on the content, which was raifed :ucceflively to 9’, 18/., 27/., 54/., and 
108/. Whien it was at Q/. a meeting was held at Edinburgh, by the 
gendlemen deputed on. the part of the diftillers, aud of the corn-growers, 
from ai! parts of Scotland, at which it was generaily agreed, that the 
manufacture could bear no higher impofition; yet huce the very great 
increafe, the profit, both to the diflillers, and to the revenue, has been 
nore than proportionably augmented. A fingle manufacturer is faid to 
have realized 160 OO0O/. in a very few years: and the produce of the cuf- 
toms in Scotland (ot which this forms the chief part), from July 1798 to 
July 1790, amounted to 260,000/.” 

This enormous confumption of fpirits leads the author to advert, 
bricHy indeed, to the moval and phyfical effects of drinking ardent 
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fpirits, and he obferves, that ‘‘ it has long been a fort of fa/bion ta 
delaim” againft the ufe of them, by the lower orders of people ; 
and that ** many thinking men have attributed to this caufe great 
defects in their health, induftry, and morals.” As Mr, S, admis 
this to be a matter of ** much moment,” we do not fee how an en- 
quiry into its merits can be called declamation, nor with what pro- 
priety, the occafional cenfures of the praétice can be termed ‘a 
fort of fafhion.”” T’hey are certainly not frequent enough to juitify 
the application of fuch a term to them, nor do they come from men 
who are likely to be fwayed by fa/ionabie notions, or fafhionable 
principles,—We, certainly, are among thofe ** thinking men ’”’ who 
impute to the ufe of ftrong liquors, not only ** great defeAs in the 
health, induftry, and morals of the lower orders of fociety ; but who, 
{peaking from better information and greater experience than Mr. S. 
can be fuppofed to have on fuch a fubject, give it as the deliberate 
conviction of our minds, that to the immoderate ule of {pirituous li- 
quors, may be traced that fyftematic profligacy, contempt of reli- 
gion, and corruption of morals, which prevail, to a degree unpre- 
cedented and almoft incredible, among the lower clafles of people in 
the metropolis of the Britifh empire; and which, ’tis probable, ob- 
tain alfo in other great towns. ‘That men who are much expofed 
to damp and cold .may.require the occafional ftimulus of ftrong li- 
quors, to avert the natural effects of fuch expofure, we can eafily 
conceive ; but between the ule of liquors, as a regular beverage, and 
the ufe of them only, as a medicine, there is a wide difference ; and, 
highly as we refpect Mr. Burke’s authority, we can neither concur 


with his fentiments on this fubject, as expreffed in the pamphlet to | 


which the author alludes, and of which we gave our opinion at the 
time of its appearance, nor with thofe of Mr. Stoddart himielf, 

After a fortnight’s ftay at Edinburgh. Mr. Stoddart and his com- 
panion determined to proceed on their journey, on foot, which 
mode of travelling our author thus defends, 


* The pedeftrian has many advantages in feeing, and knowing the 
country, through which he travels. He moves leifurely along ; he 1s in- 
duced frecuently to ftop, and look round him; he does not fwallow too 
much for his mental digeftion, and yet his intelle€t’is never without food. 


He is encumbered with no retinue, is wholly independent, can deviate to | 


the right or to the left, and return with the fame eafe with which he de- 
viated. There is alfo a kind of flumber, very refrefhing to the mind, in 
which the pedeftrian moft eafily indulges ; for few, like Yorick, can draw 
up arguments ina difcourfe, or holes in a ftocking, on horfeback. There 
js too, one very great, and very valuable fource of knowledge, which be- 
Jongs almott exclufively to the foot-traveller; it is a ready and uncon- 
ftrained intercourfe with the people of the country. in this refpe&, Scot- 
Jand has a great advantage over moft parts o! England, where, as it is 
prefumed, that nothing but neceflity can compel a man to walk, he re- 
ccives the contemptuous treatment which, in a commercial country, po- 
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verty is fuppofed to deferve. This complaint is urged with great juttice 
by Mr. Moritz, an amiable German, who undertook to travel on foot 
through England, without a faficient knowledge of our ref{pect for the 
purf.; had he tried the fame gy in Scotland, he would have ob- 
tained a much more pleafing refult e would have found the poor maa 
ready to ‘ crack a wee’ with him, to offer him a‘ pickle ofnithen,’ or 
to do him any other little fervices, always ace -mpanied with a retpectfal, 
yet manly, deference ; aad the innkeeper would have received hin with 
the fame civility, and the wealthier hoft with the fame kinduefs, as if he 
had arrived with a fplendid equipage. It may be faid, that thefe are 
marks of national poverty, that a Nees mages. is, upon the whole, better 
off, when all its tranfactions are bargain and fale, and when the golden 
tule of Hudibras is univerfally acknowledged, yiz. that 





« the value of a thing, 
Is juft the money that ’t will bring.”’ 


“ IT cannot pretend to controvert thefe wife political aphorifms. ANT 
can fay is, that there are fome worn-out virtues of the ‘ olden time, 
which I cannot but regret; and that poor, cpen-hearted rutticity may be 
fometimes as graceful, as civilized unkindnefs, or inhofpitable wealth. 
In the more remote parts of our ifland, where the fimpler virtues ftill 
exift, I fhould, therefore, recommend travelling on foot; and, indeed, of 
Jate it has been fo much a fathion, efpecially among young men, that it 
will excite fcarcely any furprife, and ftill lefs difguft. For ladies who 
take tours alone (a cuitom, perhaps, not likely to be frequent), other 
modes of conveyance are certainly requi ste: on this fubject, the fuileft 
information is given by the Hon, Mrs. Murray, whote perfevering admi- 
ration of the beauties of nature, has enabled her to encounter many fa- 
tigues unufual to a female. 

“ The conftitutional flrength, and habits of the body, muft regulate 
the degree, and mode of exertion, in travelling. The greateft error is to 
attempt too much. At our outfet, we propofed to walk the whole ‘way, 
carrying a few neceifaries, in a fmal] buudle, with us, aud forwarding 
the remainder of our clothes, &c. to different flages; but we, fubfe- 
quently, found it advifable to modify our plan, according to the different 
events of the journey. It is not uncommon in Scotland, to make fhort 
expeditions of this kind, with a fithing-rod, and baiket; the former 
ferving for amufement, the latter for utility. As to longer journies, you, 
may hire a Highland porier, at Edinburgh, who will ferve as a euide, 
and carry your luggage, for a ftipulated fam perdiem The irregularity 
of carriage between the different towns, renders fome fuch affiftance ne- 
cetfary ; but, perhaps, it will be found advifable to take new guides, 
who may be generally obtained at: any place, where you want them; or 
to have a fingle horte, for the alternate accommodation of the party.—— 
‘This was the plan, whch was finally adopted by my companion, Mr. 
Nattes, who being Jefs accuftomed to walking than myfelf, uichn fia 


; , . . 
Jbalty, or Hieh land poney. a low, but fure-footed, and ha irdy nical: 


beit fuited to fuch an expedition.’ 
Our travellers did not limit their courfe to any regular road, but 
ceviated 
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bt deviated from their track as often as any object deferving their notice 
He prefented itfelf to their attention. And ia traverfing “the country, 
| from Edinburgh through Dalkeith and Lanerk to the Clyde, and 





cotton works eftablifhed by Mr. Dale at New Lanerk extort the 
it following judicious obfervations on manufactories. 


A “ ‘The fpirited exertions and judgment of Mr. Dale, if we may believe 
ne report, are entitled to the higheft commendation ; and he has paid a very 
uncommon degree of attention to the happinefs, and morals of his work- 
men: it appears that they are an orderly fet of people, remarkably 
healihy, and handfomer than any people, whom | had feen in Scotland, 
1 ey of the fame clafs. Thefe are ftrong facts in favour of the fyftem pur- 
fued at this particular fpot; yet the eftablithment of manufatories in 
general is liable to many firiking inconveniences, which can only be ob- 
Viated by a very fortunate conjuncture of circumitances. The immediate 
effeét of their introduction is frequently of local advantage, in raifing the 
value of the adjacent property; but that property becomes fo much the 
lefs fecure, as the manufactory itfelf is liable to floppage, or derangement, 
from internal or external caufes. Perfons thus aflembled together, and 
regularly fupplied with provifions, are relieved from all concern about the 
fources of that faupply’; the confumers become a different clafs from the 
producers, and multiplying much more rapidly, incur great hazard of an 
-ultimate deficiency in the means of public fupport. When to defective 
crops at home, ate joined defeGlive markets abroad, the numbers who 
: are thrown out of employment, form a heavy burden upon their already 
diftreffed neighbours ; they are the more helplefs, as they have not teen 
accufiomed to care for the morrow ; they have frequently formed habits 

of diflipation, and expenfive living; they cannot dig, and to beg they 

are afhamed; and, fina!ly, their united numbers render them formidable 
tothe public peace. ‘There is another remarkable circumftance, which 
characterizes thele effabliihments: as, the moft bigotted fupporters of ex- 

j ploded do€trines have been chiefly found among the detached peatfantry, 
, inhabiting remote, and inacceflible diftri€ts ; fo the equally blind and zeal- 
z ous favourers of pernicious novelty have been found among the manufac- 
turing towns, and trading clafles. ‘Thefe objections, it is true, apply to 

the general fyften of commerce, under which this country has grown up 

to its prefent unparalleled greatnefs, and fplendour; and whilft that fyf- 

tem continues iv full vigour, aided by a found, intelligent, and efficient 

policy, any petty, local diforders will be more than compenfated, by the 

abundant health of the main frame. The principles of human conduét 

are not fingle, and independent; but the common herd of fpeculators 

purfue only one obje& at once, and think, becaufe it has ferved fora 

time, that it will alwaysferve. ‘The true philofopher is conftantly atten- 

) tive io the balance of principles, and never more doubtful of any particu- 
Jar one, than when it has leng borne the chief firefs of the machine.— 
{ 1 Commerce has an efpecial :eference to agriculture; they muft, therefore, 
be equally matched; and the car of ftate cannot proceed well, if we 

oke a puffed and pampered ficed, with a lean and miferable hackney. 

tis {carcely neceilary, in the prefent times, to -infift much upon thefe 
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if along the banks of that river, to Glafgow, and thence to the High- 
; lands, many fuch objects did prefent themfelves; and gave rife to: 
many interefting remarks, and to much animated defcription. ‘The 
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general queftions: they are fuggefted as hints, and leading confiderations, 
applicable rather to the future extenfion, than to the actual ftate of our 
manufactories. Neither dol mean to fpeak very decifively on their mo- 
ral tendencies: they have been generally fuppofed to be unpropitious to 
the domeftic affections, and, confeguently, conducive to vice; but this 
effec may be much controlled by that vigilant fuperintendence, of which 
Mr. Da'e has afforded a moft laudable example, There are many other 
circumttances very favourable to this manufactory, fuch as its rural and 
healthy fituation, the neat houfes built for the workmen, the careful re- 
gulations refpecting the food, accommodations, and education of the 
children, &c. The advantages of an early employment of children feem 
to have been over-rated. It ferves, indeed, as an inducement (perhaps an 
ijmpolitic one) to marriage, and it converts the labour of their litle 
hands to a confiderable profit; but at fuch an age (for fome employed 
here are only fix years old), the idle induftry of acountry life would, 
perhaps, be better for their difpofitions, for their health, and, ultimately, 
for their morals. Perfonal appearance is one great teft of an healihy mode 
of living, and the pale, meagre appearance of the workmen, in fome 
manufactories, fhows the pernicious nature of their employment; but the 
contrary is here ftrikingly the cafe; the children are healthy and fpirited 
in their looks; the young girls, in particular, have a remarkably graceful 
appearance, their hair being moftly colle&ted in a knot on the top of the 
head, which is bare.” 


The view of the capital colle€tion of pictures at Hamilton Palace 
draws forth from our author fome animadverfions on Mr. Gilpin’s 
remarks on the celebrated picture of Daniel in the liens? den, by Ru- 
bens. 


“In Mr. Gilpin’s remarks on this celebrated piCture, a principle is 
advanced, fo contrary (as I underftand it) to true tafle; that 1 feel my- 
felf obliged to enter thortly into its difcuffion. The face of Daniel has aD 
ineffable expreflion, intenJed to combine the ftruggles of fear, with the 
prevailing emoti.n of bope. If the mixed patlions ever did exift any 
where,’ fays Mr. Gilpin, ‘ they exift here ;’ but at the fame time he con- 
tends, that they cannot properly exifi together; or, that, at the moft, 
one paflion can only take poffeflion of the face, whilft another adctuates 
the limbs. To me this founds like a Jargon, by which very great ge- 
niufes are apt to miflead themfelves, as well as others ; a metaphyfical lah. 
guage, formed out of the intelligible, every-day fpeech of mankind, by 
an unintelligible, pedantic arrangement. A ftriking inftance of it has 
been afforded in a recent publication, of very high poetical merit: 1 mean 
the Three Plays, part of a jeries on the paflions; in which all the fancy 
and feeling of the fair authorets have been employed on a moft ineffesual 
attempt, to reduce the endlefs diverfities of human fentiment to a narrow 


and bounded clailification. In common difcourfe, the word pafiion has 


a known, and determinate’ weight : fo have the words hope, fear, love, 
hatred, pity, remorfe; but the ftates of mind, to which they refer, are 
bound by fuch loofe analogies, that they are capable of being modified 
even by their greateit contraries. Poets, and painters (who, when they 
a'e guided. by true genius, feldom regard the diftin@ions of the metaphy- 
fician), are well aware of this great trath: they do not attempt to anato- 
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mize the mind; to diveftthe fentiments of a]] mixture; but, on the con- 
trary, in their moft exquifite touches, they often employ the moft forcible 
oppofitions, Thus it is in the ardent love and fierce vengeatice of Othello; 
in the generous valour, and duting weaknefs of Antony; and in that union 
of admirable wit, and defpicable meannefs, Falftaff. ‘The contraft, which 
is thus obferved in mental, is no lefs obfervable in perfonal delineations ; 
Mr. Townley’s buft of Decebalus, fhows the mixed emotions of fullen fub- 
miffion, in an unconquered fpirit; Mr. Agar’s painting of Chrift returning 
tbe tribute, thofe of meek fuperiority, and compaflionate reproach : and 
where the poets have turned painters, they have frequently defcribed the 
fame external appearance of inward contli@. In Shakfpeare’s Rape of 
Lucrece, the Trojan mothers, viewing their fons going out to battle, were 
fo agitated, 

‘ That through their light joy feemed to appear 

(Like bright things ftain’d) a kind of heavy fear.’ 
Little inferior to this, is Drayton’s piture of Amram deliberating on the 
threatened death of Mofes, 


* With carriage full of comelinefS and grace, 


As grief not felt, nor forrow feem’d to lack, 
Courage and fear fo tempered in his face.’ 


So in Taffo’s Gierufalemme, Canto 4: 


——*‘ Fra lo fdegno, onde la fronte é carca 
Pur’ an€o un raggio di pieti riluce.’ 


“ In fa&, it would be an endlefs labour,:to cite all the inftances, in 
which mixed paffions are defcribed by the poets, as exifting in the fame 
countenance; and to deny the poflibility of fuch a circumftance, does not 
fo much proceed from a defect in fentiment, as from, a peculiarity of 
verbal diftin@tion.” 


Here Mr. Stoddart difplays, in our eftimation, a deep knowledge 
of the art, a corcectnefs of tafte, and'a foundne(s of judgment. The 
view from Dunglas Caftle, eleven miles from Glafgow, on the Dum- 
barton road, aftords our author.another opportunity for breaking a 
lance with Mr. Gilpin. 

“« Dunglas, looking ftraight down the Firth (of Clyde) commands a good 
view of Dumbarton; but the recky point, on which it fiands, is by no 
means {fo high, as it ts reprefented by Mr. Gilpin, nor do the Campiey 
hills, to the ealt, form fo lofty a back-ground. Indeed, the talte of that 
rentleman commonly induces him to {ketch views, not as thev are, but 


as they should te; a privilege, perhaps, very fafely intrufied to a man of 


his genius, but moft fatal to the inexperienced artift. I believe, that in 
every branch ‘of ftudy, a long, and accurate attention to particulars mutt 
form the only fure bafis for thofe general ideas, which are undoubtedly 
the ultimate object of (cience, but which fhould be confidered only as ul- 
timate. A very falfe notion. feems to have prevailed, and to have met 
with fupport from fome very high names in the arts, who have imagined, 
that there is in every fpecies of compofition, an ab{tract idea of perfection, 
avcentral form,® from which all deviation is deformity. Now in modern 





* « Sir Jofiua-Reynolds’s Third Difcourfe.” 
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education, we are too much troubled with thefe ideal excellences; and 
inftead of beginning by the acquifition of ftrong, and varied feelings; 
from individual objects, which might grow up,into general principles of 
talte, by an imperceptible, but certain frudtitication; we atlume general 
principles, which as they have in nature no prototype, fo they can be pro- 
perly applied to no object. Hence arifes a general weaknels of talte, and 
an incorredinefs of execution: we do not paint Alexander and Bucepha- 
lus, but a man and a horfe; not the river Clyde, the caltle of Dunglas, 
the Campiley hills; but a river, a caftle, and tome hills: and it has been 
well obferved,* that a facility of thefe common-place inventions prevents 
the formation of any great original conceptions... Thus too we may fee 
ihe very great error of afferting, that Shakipeare painted not the indivi- 
‘dual, but the fpecies; whereas his delineation only tuits the fpecies, fo 
generally, becaufe it was copied from the numerous individuals, fo faith- 
tuly. Whatis here faid, does not preclude the finithed artitt from im- 
proving on his original; ftill lefs does it require, that the fiudent thould 
not compare, dilcriminate, prefer; or that he thould have no fiandard of 
that preference; but it aflerts, that the flandard, which fhould guide both 
the one and the other, fhould be founded in itrong, individual feeling, and 
not in vague, declamatory principle.” 


The view from the fummit of Ben Lomond, the perpendicular 
height of which noble mountain is 3262 feet, is thus feelingly de- 
feribed by Mr. Stoddart. 


« Toilfome as the afcent is, it is richly repaid by the feene, which it 
lays open; a fcene, not, indeed, pictureique, for it defies the pencil; but 
nobly poetical, as it excites the fenfations of true fublimity. ‘To the Low- 
land traveller, nothing is fo ftupendous as the vai{i ocean of mountains, Je- 
parated by deep glens in every direction, which look like the perturbed 
waves of a mighty chaos; they have every variety of form and magnitude, 
and {weep round as faras the eye can reach, from the Ochils on the eaft, 
and northward by Ben Vorlich, Ben Lawers, and Ben More, to Cruachan 
and Ben Nevis on the weitern fea. To the fouth-weft is feen the wild 
confution of fea and mountain which forms the Scotch coaft. Due fouth 
lies the glafly-mirror of the lake, with its iflands, now mere {pecks, the 
vale of Leven, the rock of Dumbarton, the Clyde, and the difiant counties 
of Renfrew and Ayr. LEaftward, the caftles of Stirling and Edinburgh are 
both vilible on a clear day; but thefe, as well as Ir land, the Weltern 
Ifles, and other faint objects, in the diftant horizon all round, 1 was pre- 
vented from diftinguifhing, by the approach of evening, and the bazinefs 
of the atmofphere. Among the molt attrafive objects in this view, are 
fome of the Perththire lakes, efpecially Loch Ketterine: and fome moun- 
tain crags, particularly that fantaftic one ia Glen Croe, called the Cobler ; 
but the north fide of Ben Lomond itfelf excites a degree of furprife ariling 
almoti to terror; this mighty mals, which hitherto had appeared to be an 
irregular cone, placed on a fpreading bafe, fuddenly preients itfelf as an 
imperfeét crater, with one fide forcibly tora off, leaving a ffupendous pre< 
cipice of 2000 fect to the bottom. 


— 





* « Sir Jofhua Reynolds’s Works, Preface, p. 50.” 
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46 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘* In fuch a fituation, the moft fublime fenfations cannot be felt, unlef¢ 
ov arealone. A fingle infulated being, carrying his vicw over thele vaft, 
inanimate matles, feems to feel him(elf attached to them, as it were, by a 
new kind of bond; his {pirit dilates with the magnitude, and rejoices in the 
beauty of the terrefirial objecis: and, 
—* the near heav’ns their own delights impart.’ 


“ A feeling of this kind, which once abforbed my whole mind, on a 
mountain in Cumberland, will never be blotted from my memory. It 
was a bright, lovely day, and I itood contemplating with admiration ‘a beau- 
tiful vale, with its glittering lake, rich woods, and nume;ous buildings. Gra- 
dually, a thick miit rolled, like a curtain, before it, and took away every ob- 
ject from my view. I was left alone on the mountain top, far above the, 
clouds of the vale, the fun fhining full upon mine head; it feemed as if I 
had been fuddenly tran{ported into a new ftate of exitlence, cut off from 
every meaner aflociation, and invilibly united with the furrounding “purity 
and orightnefs. 

1 had fcarcely time to contemplate the view from the fummit of Ben 
Lomond, before a heavy thower obliged me to deicend. ‘The black clouds 
collecting on the north, and rolling in their pitchy mantie the mountains in 


that direction, while the fetting fun gilded thofe on the weit, produced a 


molt tiriking and admirable contrait. As 1 detcended, the thower pailed off, 
and left me at leifure to obferve fome beautiful effects of the fun’s rays, 
which, long after the lake and its thores were left in the thade. thot athwart 
the g'cns, and illumined the mountain tops, marking the neareit with a bright 
orange-green, whilft the moft diflant died away gradually in the purplith 
grey haze of evening. I reached the bottom, in one hour and ten minutes, 
To thole who are in the habit of defcendmg mountains, it is well kuown, 
that the be!t mode (unlefs in very fteep parts) is to run down'rather rapidly, 
in a zig-zag direGtion; by which means, if the flippérinels of the ground 
fiould make you fall (which happened to me feveral times), little danger is 
to be apprehended.” 


Mr. Stoddart concurs with Dr. Garrett in condemning the prefent 
fyitem of farming in the Highlands as deftructive of the population 
of the country, to which unqueftionably every kind of encouragement 


fhould be given. 


« The day began to wear away, as we purfued our journey, and being 
fomewhat fatigued, we called at a lonely cottage, a little diftance. from the 
road, to procure, if poffible, fome refrefhment. We were agreeably fur- 
pri‘ed to find, that it was the refidence of William Gibb, the {hepherd, who 
had fo obligingly directed us, in the morning; and he, on his part, feemed 
delighted to entertain us with the beft fare his cottage could afford. Whiltt 
his wife was buiied in preparing it, he fat, furrounded with his children, oa 
the green, be{ore his-door, and converted very intelligently on his own fitu- 
ation, and on the objects afound him. ‘ The glen,’ faid he, ‘ was not always 
fo deferted as it now appears. At yonder height, in the mountain, are traces 
of cultivation, in a{pot, inacceflible to the plough, and which, confequently; 
muii have been wrought by the hand. On that other eminence are the re 
mains of a siicling, to which in the warm months a whole family refosted, 
with their cattle, and returned to the lower grounds againit winter. But all 
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thefe things,’ added he, ‘ were when this country was inhabited.’ The ob- 
fervation was fimple, but forcible. The fytiem of farming, which now pre- 


vails over almolt the whole of the Highlands, necetiar ily annth 
pulation; and this part of the empire feems to be converted 


tlates thie po- 


into a mere 


theep-walk for the reft. I will not pretend to fay, that this partial evil, im 
modern politics, is nol compeniated by the prevalence of manufactures, and 
other employments, in the more populous parts of the empire; but ttilt 
it is an evil to the places where at prevails. The love of focicty is an appe- 
tite to the human mind; and we feel a fenfe of privation, when we behold 
whole regions depopulated. ‘This was the feeling of an amiable nobleman, 
who told his factors, that he would rather fee one human being, oy hjs 
eftates, than a hundred theep; but the general prevalence of a fyitem fup- 


ported by pecuniary profit, will overcome the exertions of an ind 


ividual: and 


if population is to be equalized, it muft be by equalizing the diftribution 
of employments. Manufactures, perhaps too numerous in the Lowlands, 
muit be introduced into the Highlands; with their aid, agriculture will be 
enabled to make a more rapid progrefs; but it is in vain to expect any great 


political advantage, while private interelis, and natural caufes 


are In oppo- 


fition to it—To return to the hofpitable fhepherd. As foon as the retreih- 


ment was prepared, we entered his cottage, which was as poor 


as the gene. 


rality of Highland huts, built moltly with divers, a kind of turf, and thatched 
with drackens, or long fern; but the * gude wile’ had very neatly ferved up 
fome curds and milk, whey, butter, cheele, and oat-cake. ‘Thus poorly fitu- 


ated, upon an income, which at the utmo{t amounted to 14/. or 


15/, a year, 


lived the fhepherd, kis wife, and feven children, in a hut fearcely able to 
keep out the rain, even during the fummcer, and in the midit of one of* the 
wilde{t glens in Scotland, inhabited by only two or three cottagers; yet he 


feemed tranquil, contented, and even happy 3 and his chief complaint was. 


the want of opportunity to educate his children.” 


Our author, near Dalmaly, met with the fame Mr. Mac Nab, who 
is noticed by Dr. Garnett in his firft volume (P. 114.) as the poffeffor 
of fome manufcript poems of Offian. Thefe manufcript poems were 


fhewn to Mr. Stoddart, 


“ Concerning Olffian as a poet, I received, in this neighbourhood, infor- 
mation which appeared to me of an interefiing nature, from Mr. Alexander 
Mac Nab, a farmer, much impretied with the admiration of Gaelic poetry. 
I vifited him, as a traveller, defirous of acquiring, on the [pot, the opinions 
and feelings of real Highlanders. 1 was received with the greatett readi- 
nefs, and was equally tiruck with his unaflecied franknels, and intelligen fail- 
courfe. Mr. Mac Nab is one of the perions, who furnithed Dr. Smith, au- 
thor of the Gaelic Antiquities, with fome of the originals, which are there 
tranilated ; all the perfons concerned in that work are too re {peétable, to ad- 


mit a doubt of their veracity ; and we mull, therefore, accede 


to the truth 


of the plain tale, which they tell. The real amount of this is fan@ioned b 

theconcurrent fveling of all, with whom I converf+! on the fubjedt, throughout 
the Highlands, as well thofe, who were wholly unverfed in literature, as per- 
fons of a liberal education. It feems fcarcely to admit of difpute, that all 
thole perions are imprefied with a belief in the great, but uncertain antiquity 
of farts ot thefe poems; that from the earlieft living memory, they know 
whole poems, of the fame character, to have exitted; and, what is of far 
the greateft confequence, that the manners and circum{anges seprefented in 


them, bore the character of thofe given to the public. 


“ As 
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** In fuch a fituation, the moft fublime fenfations cannot be felt, unlefé 
you arealone. A {tingle infulated being, carrying his vicw over thele vaft, 
inanimate matles, feems to feel himielf attached to them, as it were, by a 
new kind of bond; his {pirit dilates with the magnitude, and rejoices in the 
beauty of the terrefirial objecis: and, 

—‘ the near heav’ns their own delights impart.’ 


“ A feeling of this kind, which once abforbed my whole mind, on a 
mountain in Cumberland, will never be blotted from my memory. It 
was a bright, lovely day, and 1 ftood contemplating with admiration ‘a beau- 
tiful vale, with its glittering lake, rich woods, and nume:ous buildings. ‘Gra- 
dually, a thick milt rolled, ike a curtain, before it, and took away every ob- 


ject from my view. I was left alone on the mountain top, far above the, 


clouds of the vale, the fun fhining full upon mine head; it feemed as if I 
had been fuddenly tranfported into a new ftate of exiiience, cut off from 
every meaner aflociation, and invifibly united with the furrounding “purity 
and orightnefs. | 

| had fcarcely time to contemplate the view from the fummit of Ben 
Lomond, before a heavy thower obliged me to deicend. ‘The black clouds 


collecting on the north, and rolling in their pitchy mantie the mountains in 


that direction, while the fetting fun gilded thofe on the weit, produced a 


mot tiriking and admirable contrait. As I deicended, the thower pailed off, 
and left me at leilure to obferve fome beautitul effects of the fun’s rays, 
which, long after the lake and its thores were left in the thade. thot athwart 
the g'cns, and illumined the mountain tops, marking the neareit with a bright 
orange-green, whilft the mott diflant died away gradually in tie purplith 
grey haze of evening. I reached the bottom, in one hour and ten minutes, 
To thole who are in the habit of defcending mountains, it is well known, 
that the be!t mode (unlefs in very fteep parts) is to run down rather rapidly, 
in a zig-zag direGtion; by which means, if the ilipperineis of the ground 
fiould make you fall (which happened to me feveral times), little danger is 
to be apprehended.” | 

Mr. Stoddart concurs with Dr, Garrett in condemning the prefent 
fyitem of farming in the Highlands as deftructive of the population 
of the country, to which unqueftionably every kind of encouragement 


thould be given. 


« The day began to wear away, as we purfued our journey, and being 
fomewhat fatigued, we called at a lonely cottage, a little diftance. from the 
road, to procure, if poffible, fome refrefhment. We were agreeably fur- 
pri‘ed to find, that it was the refidence of William Gibb, the {hepherd, who 
had fo obligingly directed us, in the morning; and he, on his part, feemed 
delighted to entertain us with the beft fare his cottage could aflo:d. Whilit 
his wife was butied in preparing it, he fat, furrounded with his children, on 
the green, be{ore his-door, and converted very inlelligently on his own fitu- 
ation, and on the objects afound him. ‘ The wed faid he, ‘ was not always 
fo deferted as it now appears. At yonder height, in the mountain, are traces 
of cultivation, in a{pot, inacceflible to the plough, and which, confequently; 
muii have been wrought by the hand. On that other eminence are the re 
mains of a siicling, to which in the warm months a whole family refo.ted, 
with their cattle, and returned to the lower grounds againit winter. But all 
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thefe things,’ added he, ‘ were when this country was inhabited.’ The ob- 
fervation was fimple, but foicible. The fytiem of farming, which now pre- 
vails over almoft the whole of the Highlands, necetiarily annihilates the po- 
pulation; and this part of the empire feems to be converted into a mere 
theep-walk for the reft. I will not pretend to fay, that this paitial evil, i 
modern politics, is nol compenfated by the prevalence of manufactures, and 
other employments, in the more populous parts of the empire; but  ftlt 
it is an evil to the places where at prevails. The love of focicty is an appe- 
tite to the human mind; and we feel a fenfe of privation, when we behold 
whole regions depopulated. This was the feeling of an amiable nobleman, 
who told his factors, that he would rather fee one human being, oy hjs 
eftates, than a hundred theep; but the general prevalence of a fyitem fup- 


ported by pecuniary profit, will overcome the exertions of an indi 
if population is to be equalized, it muft be by equalizing t 


hy 


> 
imine 


widual: and 
diftribution 


of employments. Manufactures, perhaps too numerous in the Lowlands, 
muit be introduced into the Highlands; with their aid, agriculture will be 
enabled to make a more rapid progrefs; but it is in vain to expett any great 
political advantage, while private intereiis, and natural caufes are in oppo- 
As toon as the retreth- 
ment was prepared, we entered his cottage, which was as poor as the gene- 
rality of Highland huts, built molily with divsts, a kind of turf, and thatched 
with drackens, or long tern; but the ‘ gude wile’ had very neatly ferved up 
fome curds and milk, whey, butter, cheele, and oat-cake. ‘Thus poorly fitu- 
ated, upon an income, which at the utmoit amounted to |4/. or 15/, a year, 
lived the fhepherd, kis wife, and feven children, in a hut fcarcely able to 
keep out the rain, even during the fummer, and in the midit o1 one of the 
wildeit glens in Scotland, inhabited by only two or three cottagers; yet he 
feemed tranquil, contented, and even happy; and his chief complaint was . 


fition to it.—To return to the hofpitable fhepherd. 


the want of opportunity to educate his children.” 


Our author, near Dalmaly, met with the fame Mr. Mac Nab, who 
is noticed by Dr. Garnett in his firft volume (P. 114.) as the poffeffor 


of fome manu({cript poems of Off 


fhewn to Mr. Stoddart. 


lian. ‘Thefe manufcript poems were 


* Concerning Offian as a poet, I received, in this neighbourhood, infor- 
mation which appeared to me of an interefiing nature, from Mr. Alexander 
Mac Nab, a farmer, much impretied with the admiration of Gaelic poetry. 
I vifited him, as a traveller, defirous of acquiring, on the {pot, the opinions 


and feelings of real Hig 


shlanders. Il was received with the greateit readi- 


ne{s, and was equally tiruck with his unaffected frank nels, and intelligen faif- 
courfe. Mr. Mac Nab is one of the perions, who furnifhed Dr. Smith, au- 
thor of the Gaelic Antiquities, with fome of the originals, which are there 
tranilated : all the perions concerned in that work are too re {peétable, to ad- 
mit a doubt of their veracity ; and we mull, therefore, accede to the truth 
of the plain tale, which they tell. The real amount of this is fan@ioned b 

the concurrent fveling of all, with whom I converfc+! on the fubjeét, throughout 
the Highlands, as well thofe, who were wholly unverfed in literature, as per- 
fons of a liberal education. It feems fcarcely to admit of difpute, that all 
thofe perions are imprefied with a belief in the great, but uncertain antiquity 
of Aarts of thefe poems; that from the earlieft living memory, they know 
whole poems, of the fame character, to have exitted; and, what is of far 


the greateft confequence, that the manners and circumian 


them, bore the character of thofe given to the pub 
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« As fat as the tranflations of Mr. Macpherfon ftand upon this ground) 
they are to be admitted to the fame credit, with thofe of Dr. Smith; and if by 
the production of ancient manuicripts, or by any equivalent teitimony, they 
fhall hereatier be entitled to a higher claim; it will then be rmght to ac- 
cede to their {ironger pretenfions. At prefent it does not appear, that there 
is any realon to believe in the early exiftence of Fingal, or Temora, in: the 
connecied epic form, which they now bear; and though they may have fo 
come mto Mr. Macpherfon’s hands, it feems probable that they had under. 
gone many changes, before they reached him. ‘To make juch works the ba- 
tis of an hiftorical tyflem, is furely unworthy the gravity ofa {cientific writer; 
and the weaknefs of the attempts, which have been hitherto made to e fia. 
blih fuch a fyflem, the confution of dates, the dubioufnels of names, and 
the total uncertainty of events, fufficiently betray its abfurdity. Still lets 
rea‘on is there, in denying the pofiibility of antiquity to thele poems. Since 
the year 1745, a great change has been introduced into Highland manners ; 
but we are warranted by every previous teltimony, in beleving, that ‘tras 
dition was once fo regular and confiant, as to preierve | fuch records a very 
long while unaltered. Upon the whole, perhaps, we may draw this gene- 
ra! concinton ; that, in very early limes, — de! fcriptiv eof the man- 
ners and events of the age were compofed, with fo mech merit, as to enfure 
thew perman: ‘nee im the memory of their auditors; that the tiate of lan- 
guage, whichis much lefs changeable in uncivilized, than in civilized fociety; 
co, tributed to their prelervation ; and that they reached nearly to modae 
tings, wth fomechanges, omillions, and additions, indeed; but fill no ins 
valuable relics of former genius. 

*« It is to be lamented, that the perfon, who firft gave them an Englihh 
dreis, was, in fome re!pects but illequalified for fuch a tatk. By a want of 
fidelity, he has afforded a very inadequate idea of the poems, fuch as he 
found them exiiling. I have been aflured by a man of learning, who was 
acquainted with Mr. Macpherfon when he firft formed his collection, that 
he uled great freedom, in expunging the extravagancies of tuperitition, 

with which they abounded, and which to this day are to be found in the 
popular notions of the High'anders, respecting the Fions. In this, asa 

rinciple of tafte, he has been followed by fubfequent tranflaiors, who al- 
ledge, that there isa manifeft difiin€lion between tie sgeulachd, or fimple an- 
cient tales, and the wr-sgeyl, or later corruptions; but however this may be, 
as the so potie!s no teit of fuch a diftinction, it would, in all cafes, be 
proper, to lay the exiiiing facts firit before them, and then the grounds of 
criliciim, Itis, perhaps, owing, in fome meafure, to a fimilar caufe, that 
the'e poems contain fo little minute defeription of manners; that the wea- 

mis, food, &c. are not more particularized ; that fome animals fuch as. the 
wolt® and bear, which then abounded in the Highlands, are not mentioned; 
in (hort, that many cireumfiances, which might rationally be expected to 
have given a pee dies character and intereft to thefe productions, have been 
either loli by the inaccuracy of tradition, or pejefied by the faliidieufnels of 
the editor. The ftyle of tr. tranflation is, to the Englith reader, not its teatt 








* « An author (already quoted) who wrote in 14533, fays, * the wolves 
are moti fierce and noyfome unto the heard: and fi. ckes in all parts of Scot- 
Jand.’ And tradition reports, that the laft wolf in Britain was flain by Sit 
Ewen Cameron, of Lochiel, in 1680.” 
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ébjefionable part;-and in this alfo Mr. Macpherfon has found many imita- 
tors. The Gaelic idioms predominate fo much, and the Englith, or rather 
Scottith writers, who are imitated, are themlelves fo far from perfection, that 
the awkwardnels of this heterogeneous compound is by no means furprifing. 
With ail theie defeéts, the poems of Olfian are highly valuable ; they con- 
tain much that is beautiful, and much that is fublime ; and it is a proof at 
once of their worth and antiquity, that many paflages in them have bong 
been proverbial in the Highlands. 

« Among the manulcript poems in Mr. Mac Nab’s ppfieilion were the 
four following : 

« 1. Duan an Deirg. The fong of Deirg, or Dargo. , 

« 2. Ninghin junsa. The unknown fair one. 

« 3. Fass ruaidh, The red wateriall. 

“« 4, Lacidh a ghabhainne. The fong of the fmiths. 

« Thefe have been all collected, at no great diftance of time, and writter 
down from oral tradition. It is not probable, that there exilt any ancient 
Gaelic MSS. of confequence; I myfelffaw at Edinburgh the fo often quoted 
Leabhair Dearg, or red book, of the Macdonalds, It is a {mall paper 12mo. 
regularly paged, of which there remain the pages, from 31 to 311, a very 
few being blank, the reft written in various hands, and different inks, but 
allin the Irifcharacter. Many circumitances (fuch as the monuments at 
Icolmkill, &c.) prove, that this character was ufed very early iv Scotland; 
but the ftate of manners rendered it unneceilary to employ it in perpetuating 
thofe tongs, which had a living record in the memories of men.” 


The firft volume of this interefting work concludes with a defcrip- 
tion of the ifland of Staffa, and the cave of Fingal, which have been 
fo often defcribed before. In our next we propofe to accompany Mr. 
Stoddart through the remainder of his tour. 





Kendal’s Tranflation of Denon’s Travels in Egypt. 
(Concluded from Vol. XI11. P. 300.) 


N our former notice of this work we obferved, that, in one in- 

ftance, the author had endeavoured to palliate enormities which, 
in general, he deplored. We now feel it neceffary to adduce tliat 
inftance, 


“ On the twelfth of January, they received intelligence that their ca- 
valry had fallen in with a party of people at Menthieth, and put a thoufand 
of them to the fabre: a leffoftlefs fraternal than any thing elfe, but which their 
fituation, perhaps, rendered neceflary: this province, which at all times 
difpofed to revolt, had acquired the reputation of being terrible, had to 
learn that it was not when it meafured its firength with the French that this 
term could be applied: it was neceflary, befides, to conceal that their re= 
fources were {mall and {cattered ; perhaps it was alfo neceflary that the peo- 
ple fhould be made to believe that they were as vindictive as mercifal ; pers 
haps, in fhort, not having time to catechife them, it was neceffary through 
the misfortune of the cafe, to infli&t fevere punithment on thofe who refift- 
ed the belief that all the French were doing would be beneficial to theme 


{elves,” 
NO. LV, VOL. XIV. E Thie 
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This is the precife tone and fpirit of Buonaparte’s firft difpatches 
from Egypt, in which he juftified the inhuman maffacre at Alexan- 
dria, fo properly reprobated by Sir Robert Wilfon, on a fimilar prin- 
ciple. Phat M. Denon himfelf was fully convinced of the wifdom 
of the natives in refifting fuch beliof will amply appear from the fol- 
lowing paflage. 


‘¢ The price of camels (when the French were in Egypt) was only fives 
and-twenty piafters, inftead of fixty, at which they were valued before the 
arrival of the French; a faé& which will ferve to thow the unfortunate ftate 
of things, and the degree in which Mekka, Medina, and Jidda, had fuffered 
by the troubles in Egypt. We,continues M. Denon, who boafted of being 
more jut than the mamluks, we committed, daily, and almoft neceflarily, 
many iniquities; the difficulty of diftinguifhing our enemies by their form 
and colour, caufed us to kill innocent country-people every day; the fol. 
diers fent to difcover them did not fail to miftake caravans of poor mere 
chants for Mekkans; and, before juftice could be done them (when thera 
was time to do them juitice,) two or three of their party had been fhot, 
their cargoes pillaged or deftroyed, their camels exchanged for thofe of 
ours which were wounded; and the profit of all this, in the laft analyfis, 
‘went to the Copts and to the interpreters, the blood-fuckers of the army, 
the foldier being always defirous to enrich himfelf, and. yet abandoning his 

oje& at the beat of the drum or the found of the trumpet. The lot of the 

habitants, for whofe welfare we were certainly arrived in Egypt, was not 
tb Be preferred: if, at our approach, fright forced them from their houfes, 
when they returned, after our paflage, they found nothing but the mud of 
which their walls were compofed. Utenfils, ploughs, doors, roofs, all had 
ferved to make a fire for our foup; their pots were cracked, their corn eaten, 
their chickens and pigeons roafied; nothing was left, but the dead bodies 
of the dogs who had attempted to defend the property of their mafters. If 
we fojourned in their villages, we fummoned the wretched people to return 
to them, under pain of being treated as rebels, aifociated with our enemies, 
and, in confequence, taxed with a double contribution; and, when they 
fubmitted to thefe menaces, and diicharged the miri, it fometimes happened 
that their Jarge number was taken for a riot, their flicks for arms, and that 
it was not till after fome vollies from the riflemen and patrols that an ex- 
planation could be obtained: the dead were buried ; and friendthip contis 
nued till an occafion offered an heavy and certain revenge. It is true that, 
if they remained among us, if they payed the miri, and if they fupplied all 
the wants of the army, they were {pared the trouble of a journey, and an 
abode in the defert; they {aw their provifions eaten in good order, and 
mig eat their fhare; they preferved a part of their doors, fold their eggs 
to the foldiers, and had but a few of their wives and daughters violated; 
but, in this cafe, they found themfelves guilty of the attachment they had 
fhown us, fo that, when the mamliks followed, they did not leave them a 
crown, an horfe, or a camel; and the thech frequently paid with his head 
for the partiality that the latter imputed. It was very neceffary for thefé 
people that fuch a ftate of things fhould ceafe; but how was this to 
evailag while the mamliks refufed to fight, and while thefe latter were 
joined by fanatic and hungry bands, like thofe of the Mckkans ?” 


This, furely, is fufficiently.expli¢it, and affords the beft comment 
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B on all the public difpatches of Buonaparte the General which even his 
enemies could defire. 

We have before quoted one paflage in proof of our affertion, that 
in the inhabitants of Egypt and the neighbouring country, the French 
found a foe much more formidable than, till lately, they chofe to 

acknowledge ; and we fhall now produce two other inftances in cor~ 

roboration of this fact ; in one of which, it will be feen. that the 
~ mamelucs beat the French, with an egual force; while the other ex- 
|B hibits a proof ot as daring and defperate valour, on the part of a 
BB body of Meccans, as any recorded in hiftory. 

« General Daouft had met Hailein-bey on the right bank, oppofite to 
Edfi, at the moment of his approach to the Nile for water: the imminent 










danger of lofing his baggave made him charge with fury; the eagernefs of 
- Bi the cavalry to potfefs themfelves of it, and a portion of contempt for their 
» Menemy, which they had taken up at the battle of Samanhut, occafioned 
8 Hithem to attack with too much negligence. This combat between two hun- 


dred cavalry on the one fide, and two hundred cavaliers on the other, was 
ather an affray than a battle; both parties exhibited unheard-of valour. 
‘he charge lafted an hour and an half; at the end of which the French 
became mafters of the field, but Haffein-bey attained his object, that of 
faving his baggage: the former had forty killed and as many wounded, the 


 -_a? 


a). 


: atter, twelve killed and wounded: Hailein himfelf was wounded in the 
it Hileg; and neither fide could gretulate itf/f on this rencontre.” 
¢ How the fide which attained its obje& can be faid to have no caufe 


q efor felf congratulation, it requires no fmall portion of French inge- 
, Meaucty to difcover, 


a “ Scarcely were they (the French) advanced beyond Kopthos, when they 
if eived intelligence that the enemy was on his march; they made halt, and, 
0 Bafer a light repaft, refumed their progrefs, in order to join. ‘They foon 











5s M@perceived the flags of his army, the line of which was more than two miles 
nlength. They continued their march in the order which they had taken, 


hat isto fay in a {quare battalion, flanked by a fingle piece of light cannon, 
and fifteen cavalry. Compared with the enemy they refembled a point ap- 
proaching to a line. ‘The cries of the mamluks and the Mekkans were 
prefently heard, and the French met them ata village which the extremity 


it, Mapf their line had juft occupied. ‘The artillery-men were detached, who in- 
all antly attacked, body to body ; and notwithftanding feveral etticacious «if- 
Mi harges of their piece, the enemy did not retires his valour and enthufiafm 
n 


upplied the want of arms, After this advanced poft had been deftroyed 
£9 Mather than repulfed, more refiftance was found in the villages, where the 
dj Mvalls and a A fire-arms gave the enemy fome equality to the combat, 
ad BHe was repulfed, however, under another village, half a furlong off. at 
1 @Bhis infant, the mamluks began to feparate, and fhow a difpofition to charge 
ad HBhe right of the French, to make a diverfion to the advantage taken by the 
efé Matter on their united bo ty: the French marched dire& upon them, without 
tom opping or even {lacking the battle in which the chaileurs were engaged 
-r@ Mv ith the Me kans : theirundaunted march, and a few difcharges of cannon, 
oon delivered them from the vicinity of the mamluks, who did not come 

ol vith the fame earneftnefs of the Mekians, and were only defirous to fee whes 
on er the numbers and bravery of the latter would fufficiently detach the foldiers 
f the grand fquare to give them an opportunity Of attacking them with advan- 
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tage.—After having diflodged the infantry of the fecond village, the French 
found themfelves ina little plain which lay before Benhut, where they knew the 
grand body of the enemy to be intrenched, and where thofe who bad al- 
ready been beaten were again united. They were prepared for a bloody combat; 
but not to be cannonaded by regular batteries, by which they were at once 
overwhelmed with cafe-fhot and ball, which reached and even pailed their 


fquare. Death, fays M Denon, {wept off all around me; I faw him every 
moment; during the ten minutes that we were ftopped, three perions were 
killed while | held them in converfation: I did not dare to {peak to any 
one; the laft was firuck by a ball which wé both faw approaching, rolling 
along the earth, and apparently at the end of its range; he lifted his foot 
to let it pafs, a laft bound of the ball] ftrack him on the heel, and tore all 
the mufcles of his leg; a wound of which this young officer died the next 
day, on account of the want of inftruments for amputation. . 

“ The French thought that, according to the cuftom of the country, the 
field-pieces were without carriages, and could confequently be ufed ‘but in 
one direction; but they were nota little furprized to tee the thot follo: 
their movements, and force them to haften their march, in order to ocd 
the head of the village, and put themfelves in condition to maintain the 
combat, while the carabineers and chaffeurs turned the battery, and overe 
came it with the bayonet. On the inftant a charge was beaten, the mam- 
luks precipitated themfelves on the carabineers, whe received them with a 
charge of muiketry which forced them to turn their bridles, after which, 
falling on the battery, they made a general matlacre of thofe by whom it 
was ferved: the pieces were found to be French, and recognized as hav- 
ing belonged to the Italy, the admiral-bark of the flotilla. It was hoped 
that after this important capture the battle would have finithed by the dif 
perfion or flight of the Mekxanefe army; one divifion, however, held ouga 
confiderable time in a litthke wood of palm-trees, while the other, and the 
more confiderable made a fort of retreat, which the French could not ane 
noy, becaufe, whenever they patled covered places, to make a rapid moves 
ment, the mamluks, who had them always in flank, could attack and 
overthrow them: it was neceffary, therefore, to march in order of battle, 
to be conftantly formed for their reception. ‘They had already fonght fix 
hours with an enemy inexperienced, but brave, fanatic, and double in qu 
ber, who attacked with fury, and refitted with obftinacy, never wheeled 
but in the mafs, and was fure to kill all that advanced in detachments 
Harrafed and panting with heat, the French flopped an infiaut to take 
breath: they were wholly without water, and never had they fo much 
wanted this refrefhment. | remember, fays M. Denon, that in the midfa 
the action, I found a pitcher at the corner of a wall, and that, not having 
time to drink, | emptied it into my bofom as I marched to quench the fire 
by which I was devours. 

* So long as the enemy had had his batteries, he had fallen back with 
Gonfidence, becaule by fo doing he had armed himfelf with new ftrength: 


the French had even reafon to think that his firft defign had been to draw 


them tipon his cannon, but that, after there were loft, the little wood int 
which he had retired becoming the salt point of defence, he would try th 
fate of another battle, and thenabrow himfelf into the water, pafs the Nil 
regain the mamluks, and with them difappear, all which it would have tee 
impofiible for them to prevent: but, on approaching the wood, they pet 
@gjyed that it concealed a large village, with a hoafe belonging <b 
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mamluks, and furnifhed with fortifications, battlements, and baftions ; and 
of av approach fo much the more difficult as the enemy was provided with 
all forts of arms and ammunition, which he had taken from the flotilla, and 
which they recognized for their own, as well by the diftance to which 
the mutkets carried, as by the balls they difcharged. They had already 
attacked this houfe on all fides for two hours, and found no part from 

which they did not receive deftructian ; they had loft fixty men, and had had 

as many wounded: when night came on, they fet fire to the adjacent houfes, 

pollefled themifelves of a motk, feparated the enemy from the Nile, and _ 
worked at fixing the cannon which they had recaptured. On his part, the 

enemy was employed in multiplying the number of his battlements, making 

low batteries, and pointing cannon which he had not yet employed. ‘The 

country-people who had efcaped the fire of the befivger. and of the befieged, 

informed the French that on the day after the departure of general Defaix 

in purfuit of Murat, the Mekkans, newly come down from the defert, had 

attacked the Italy and the flotilla which fhe coummanded ; that after a com- 

bat of four-and-twenty hours, thefe on board her had run her aground, aud 

_that, fearing to be boarded they had fet her on fire, and taken to the fmaller 

darks; that, the. wind contftantly oppofing their maneuvres, overcome by 

the number and fury of their affailants, thefe unforiunate men had been all 

killed; that, fince this ume, the Mekkans had thought of nothing but col- 

Jeéting together all the inftruments of attack and defence with which this 

defeat had furnifhed them; that they had ftranded one of the veffels, in or. 

der to force al! that navigated the river to pafs under their battery, and had 

thus rendered themfe ves mafters of the Nile; and that, notwithftanding all 

the people they had loft, they were ftill very numerous and determined, 

« At day-break, the French began to batter in breach: conftructed of 
unburnt bricks, each bullet only made its hole, without caufing any part to 
fall: and flames made no progre{s, on account of the court which feparated 
the keep from the circumvallation. At nine o'clock in the morning, the 
mamluks advanced with their camels, as if to the affiftance of the place ; 
but, a divifion marching againft them, they retired without making any 
real refiltance: feeing that the general cannonade only wafted men and 
time, Belliard ordered an affault, which was made and received with uns 
heard-of ‘va‘our; under the-fire of the enemy, the firft circumvallation was 
forced ; and amidft the vollies and fortie of the befieged, combuiftibles were 
introduced which foon rendered the retreat of the latter difaftrous : one of 
their magazines blew up; and, from this moment, the flames reached all 
parts; the befieged had no water, but they extinguifhed the fire with their 
feet, with their hands, they fmothered it with their bodies. Black and 
naked, their running to and fro among the flames prefented the image of 
the devils in hell; the fight excited a fentiment of horror and admiration, 
A few moments of filence occurred, in which fome one was heard {peaking ; 
the reply was given in facred hymns and cries of battle; and immediately 
after, the befieged threw themielves upon the Frenca at all points, in {pite 
of the certainty of death. ; 

“ Towards the fall of day, the French recommenced their afiault: 
this was long and terrible: twice they penetrated the court, and twice 
they were obliged to fall back: M. Denon was not fo much terrified by the 
lofs they futtained as by the fear that they fhould have to make new ettorts 
againft an enemy whofe courage inceflantly increafed; and he knew, be- 
fides, that they were reduced to the laft barrel of cartridges, Captain Bul- 
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Jiot, an officer of diftinguifhed bravery, perifhed in the laf attempt: this t 
man, fays M. Denon, who was known for an imprudent hardinefs, impelled 
by a prefentiment, preffed my hand as he drew me with him, and bade me F 
an indireé&t farewel; an inftant afser, I faw him crawling on his hands, and : 
endeavouring to fteal from death. 6 
‘¢ When night arrived, the French made a halt, after a battle of two : 
days. 
‘ Mournful cares fucceeded to the dangers which had been-undergone: a 
they heard the cries of their wounded, to whom they had no remedies to i. 
ia i give; for whom, in the want of inflruments, they could not perform the tl 
‘ie moft urgent operations: they had loft a large number of men and officers, a 
jae and they had ftill many enemies to overcome: the defire of fparing their di 
Lee brave men, occafioned them to fubftitute fire for affault: they lighted fires ; yr 
He. at every avenue there were placed centinels, who were relieved to take re- “+ 
f | pofe; the fquare refted in form ef battle. The danger commanded exaéti- tk 
; ta tude of fervice: in the middle of the night, an afs, purfuing a the-afs, gal- da 
! Joped into their ground ; and, inftantly, every one was on his legs and at his tu 
| poft, with a filence and order as auguft as the oecafion was ridiculous. 
« An unfortunate Coptic biflhop, a prifoner in the caftle, together with a 
few companions, faved himfelt by favour of the night, and, covered with L 
wounds and contufions, rerched the French potts under their fire: after Oo! 
taking a little nouri{ment, he detailed all the horrors from which he had le 
efcaped. The befieged had been iwelve hours without water; their walls ar 
4 glowed; their tongues had {welled and nearly choaked them; in a word, ru 
their fituation was frightful. A few moments after, about an hour before be 
) day-break, thirty of the beft armed, with two camels, forced one of the pofis, di 
4 and pafled. At day-break, the French entered by the breaches caufed by : 
; the flames, and compleated the detiruétion of the half-roatied men who op- 7 
‘ poled a degree of refiftance. One of them was led to the general; he ap- . 
f ared to be a chief; the was fo fwelled, that, on bending himlelf to fit down, 
is {kin burft at all parts: his firft words were: ‘ If 1 am brought here to be tic 
| killed, let the end of my pain be hafiened.’ A flave had followed him; he an 
looked at his mafter with fo profound an expreffion that he filled me, fays pr 
M. Denon, with efteem both tor the one and the other: the dangers by oct 
which he was jurrounded could not diftraét bis feniibility fora moment; he HR fe 
exiiled only for his mafter; he looked at, he faw, only him. What looks! eb 
what tende: and profound melancholy! how good muft he have been who foi 
4 was thus beloved by his flave! terrible as was his lot, I envied him: how mi 
1&4 much he was beloved! and I, faid I, turning into myfelf, and I, to fatisfy a mz 
Lore vain curioity, am a thouland leagues from my country.” ab 
| The condu@t of the French troops, on their arrival at Syeneh, in bee 
Upper Egypt, was fotruly charateriftic of their nation, and exhibited th: 
fuch flrong proofs of that ufeful philofophy which enables the human ) 
mind to accommodate itfelf to its fituation, and from which it is im- he 
poffible to withold our admiration, that our readers cannot fail to be fig 
pleafed with M. Denon’s account of it. de! 
“ The firft concern of the French was that of providing for their efta- - 
blifhment. They obtained very excellent head-quarters: thefe were at the pe 


| houfe of the kiathef, built in fone, witha raifed tiory, terraces, and vaulting 
| eiclings: the French made themfelves beds, tables, and ftools: to undrefs, iia 
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be feated, and go to bed, appeared to M. Denon to be effeminacy, abfo- 
Jute voluptuoufnels: the foldiers had the fame accommodation. On the 
fecond day of their eftablithment, the ftreets of Syench were already filled 
with French taylors, fhoemakers, gold{miths, and barbers, with all their in- 
fignia; and cook-fhops and taverns, with fixed prices. The tiation of an 
army, adds M. Denon, prefents a pi€ture of the moft rapid developement of 
the fources of indultry ; each individual fets his whole ttrength to work, for 
the good of fociety + but that which peculiarly characterizes a French army, 
is the eftablifhing the fuperfluous at the fame time and with the fame care as 
the neceflary: we had gardens, coffee-houfes, and gaming tables, with cards 
made at Syeneh, At the end of the village, an alley of trees lay in a north 

direétion: here, the foldiers placed a mile-fione, with this mficriptioOn; Road 
to Paris, no. eleven, one hundred and sixty-seven thousand three hundred and forty : 

it was a few days after a diftribution of dates for the whole of their rations 
that they entertained ideas thus jocular, or thus philofophical. Death alone 
could put an end to fo much bravery and cheerfulnels; the greateft misfor- 
tunes were ineffetual.” 


It was our intention to extra& fome of thofe paflages in which M. 
Denon defcribes, with equal ability and fpirit, the magnificert ruins 
of Egypt. But our article has already been extended to fuch a 
Jength, that we are compelled to abridge the remainder of our remarks 
and extracts. He fpeaks, in terms of the warmeft admiration of the 
ruins of Tintyra, which he reprefents as great and magnificent almoft 
beyond conception ; and the effect, he fays, which the firlt view pro- 
duced on him was fuch as abfolutely to deprive him of the ufe of his 
judgment ; and he laments the inadequacy of language to the expref- 
fion of his feelings, on the occafion. 


« T have not words to defcribe my feelings while I ftood below the por- 
tico of Tintyra. I thought myfelf, I really was, in the fanctuary of the arts 
and {ciences. At the tight of an edifice like this, what a (uccetiion of epochs 
prefented themfelves to my imagination! how many ages mult have been 
occupied in leading a creative nation to theic reiults, to this degree of per- 
fection and fublimity in the arts! how many other ages to bring about the 
eblivion of fuch a multitude of things, and to reconduct man, upon the fame 
foil, to the ftate of nature in which we had found him! never was there fo 
much {pace in a fingle point; never were the fieps of time more firongly 
marked, or better followed. What uninterrupted power, what wealth, what 
abundance, what fuperfluity of refourecs mult have belonged to a governs 
ment that could raife an edifice like this, and that could tind in its nation 
men capable of conceiving, executing, decorating, and enriching it with all 
that {peaks to the eyes and to the mind! 

« M. Denon wifhed to make drawings of all the parts of this temple, but 
he trembled on putting his hand to work ; he felt that, unable to ratfe hus de. 
fign to the elevation of that which he admired, he fhould disfigure what he 
defired to imitate: no where had he been furrounded by fo many objects 
fitted to exalt his imagination. Thefe edifices, which imprels the reipe@ due 
to the fanétuary of the Divinity, were books by which fcience was developed, 
or morals dictated, or ufeful arts explamed; all fpoke, all was animated, and 
all contiantly exprefied the fame. The embratfure of the doors, the angles, the 
mott obicure line, equally prejented a leflon, a precept, and allin admirable 
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harmony ; the lighteft ornament on the graveft member of architeQure dif 
played in a vivid manner the moft ab/iract dogma that alironomy has to ex- 
prefs. Painting, further, added a charm to the fculpture and architecture, 
and produced in the union an agreeable richnefs, which took neither from 
the fimplicity nor the gravity of the whole. Painting, in Kgypt, at this pe- 
riod, was uled merely for ornament; according to all appearance, it was not 
eveh a peculiar art: {culpture was emblematic, and, fo to lay, ac hitectural. 
Architecture, then, was fhe art, by excellence ; : the art dicated by utility ; 
this alone, therefore, might remove the doubt, if not of the primogeniture, 

at leafi of the fuperiority of the architecture of the Egyptians compared with 
that of the Indians, becaule while it participated in nothing with the latter, 
it has yet become the batis of all that we have fince admired, of all that we 
have thought exclulively belonging to architecture, the three Grecian orders, 
the Doric, ; the Ionic, and the Corinthian. We mutt be careful therefore to 
think, not, as it is vulgarly believed, that the architecture of Egypt is the 
infancy of the art, but, that it is the type.” 


On his third vifit to Thebes, M. Denon 


« Endeavoured to difcover whether, the arts had had epochs and a chro- 
nology: if there had exiited a palace in Egypt, it was at Thebes that its re- 
mains fhould be looked for, {ince Thebes had been the capital; if there had 
been epochs in the arts, the refults of their.firit clays mult be in the ¢ capital 
alfo, luxury and magnificence {preading themfelves only progretiively from 
this point, fince they attend only on opulence and fuperf uity. At length, 
he reached Karnac, a village built on a {mall part of the fite of a temple, 
which, as has been faid, has actually had an extent which it requires an hour 
and a half to compals ; Herodotus, who had not feen it, has given a jut 
idea of its vaftnefs and magnificence; Diodorus and Strabo, who faw only 
its ru'ns, appeag ta have given the deic ription of its actual ftate; all other tra- 
vellers, who have very naturally thought it their duty to copy thele, have 
taken the extent of mafles of {tone for the meafure of beauty, and, on be- 
holding the largett of all the ruins, giving themfelves up rather to furprize 
than to admiration, have never ventured to preter that of Apollinop atis at 
Eadfu, that of T intyra, or the fingle portico at Elneh. The te mples of Kar- 
nac and Luxor muit, perhaps, be referred to the time of Selotiris, when the 
arts had birth in Egypt, and poflibly firit fhewed themfelves upon the earth. 
The pride of ri iting colotiules was the firti thought of opulence : it was not yet 
known, that perfection gives to the productions of the arts a grandeur in- 
de spendent on proportion; that the little rotunda at Vincenza is a finer edi- 
fice than Saint Peter at Rome; that the {chool of furgery at Paris is as 
grand as the pantheon in the ijame city; that a cameo may be preferable to 
a colofial fiatue. Itis the fumptuolity, then, of the E gypti ians that we be- 
hold at Karnac, where are piled, not only quarries, but mountains fa{hioned 


with mailive proportions, an execution foft in the outline and rude in the | 


malonry, barbarous reliefs, hie ‘roglyphics without taite and without colour 
ing, in a flate of courfe fculpture. There is nothing of the fublime, either 
in the dimentions or the perfection of the work, except in the obelilks, 
and tome facings of the outward doors, which are of a chattity tr uly admire 
able; if, in the reft of the edifice, the Egyptians ap pear giants, in thefé 
latter productions they are geniutes ; but Ni. Denon 1s periuaded that théfe 


{ublime embellithments have been potteriorly added to thete colofial monw} 


ments. It cannot be denied that the plan of the templ¢ of Karnac is noble 
and 
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and; but, in architecture, the art of drawing fine plans has always pre- 
ceded that of the fine execution of the details, and furvived by feveral 


ages ils Corrapee mn, as is equaily atte i b>) the edinces ©) ‘Theb es CoOMe 


pared with thoie of Eineh and Tin fara; and the ediices of the reign of Di- 
ocletien compared with thole of that of Augultus.” 


He afterwards vifited Thebes a fourth time, when he had ample 
opportunity for extending his refearches, and completing his remarks 

on its noble ruins. 1 he fe, as well as other defcriptions of a fimilar 
nature, are highly interefting ; but our limits forbid us to indulge in 
farther extracis. 

Of Mr. Kendal’s tranflation we have already had occafion to no- 
tice fome grofs in: iccuracies, of itvle and language ; - and fome per- 
verfious of the original fente 5 and our readers mutt have oblereed 
many others in the quotations which we have made. In one place 
heroes of romance are converted into Roman herves; (P. 76. Ver. IL.), 
at lealt fo we fuppole trom the context, tor we have not the original 
5, they fome- 
times feel the want of refr reer ye ras I hat the Romans never exe 
perienced fuch want is a faét certainly not within the {cope of our hife 
torical knowledge; but that herves of Remance whw are {aid to feed 
upon love and glory may be deemed fuperior to it, is a fuppofition 
fanctioned by the common confent of all writers in poetry or profe, 
efpecially among the French. In another place we find the word 
‘*cloined” (for eloigné : ) a word unknown to our language which 
only acknowledges the word e/ogned, and that has been long obfo- 
lete. The word galdjmithry, too, we now meet with for the firit, 
and, we hope, for the la{t time. In fhort, it would be an endlefs tatk 
to {pecify all the blunc lers and inaccuracies in the volumes betore us, 
The work of tra fh ation is not fo ealy of accomplifhment as men are 
apt to imag ine > it requ ires an i timate, claflic: al, and even idiom- 
atical, knowledge of boih languages, with other qualifications, which 
few of thofe who undertake to p: ertorm it, potlefs. 


The work is prinicd on a good paper, and the maps and prints are 
neatly executed, 


——. 





Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Peard Dickenfon , in which the Dif- 
penf: tions of Provi. dence and Grace towards Individuals are exem- 

plifiea in fome remarkable lnjtances. Weitten by himfelf; and re- 

vited and corrected = Jofeph Benfon. London. 1803. 


\ M Yi always mutt regret when the ufeful ftudy of biography is 


made the vehicle of party; and the ftandard of excelicnce is 
made to coniilt in ad upung peculiar tenets and in conforming to 
certain trifling and contracted cuftoms. The more we’ read of mee 
moirs of men, written by themilelves, the more we mult lament that 
fo few are equal to the arduous tafk of compofing them. Self-love 
end felf-delyfion bias the writer. Ignorance of the human mind, 
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ftrong preiudices and party intereft warp the judgment, even where 
they do not form the leading motives of the author. Self-knowledge 
is difficult of atrainment. Few or none are cal!¢d upon to confefs 
the infirmities of their nature, much lefs to proclaim their own vir- 
tues. Deviations from honefty, fimplicity, and truth are eafy and 
frequent. Self-deceit and felf-delufion ihéne ten thoutand different 
forms ; and fometimes they reign moft abfolute where they are fup- 
pofed to be totally abfent. ‘The author is generally putting himielf 
forward on the ftage of vanity in order to difplay his own folly. 

We have been led to make the above reflections from reading 
thefe memoirs, and the curious reafon affigned for their publication, 
Mr. D. informs his readers, as a juftification of himfelf, (Pref. p. iv.) 
that Justrn Marryr, Cyprian and Auoustine bore teftimony 
to the divine grace and goodnefs in giving an account of themfelves, 
But it fhould be remembered that thefe were extraoidinary men, and 
lived in very peculiar ages of the church, But we are much mif- 
taken if this was his rea} reafon. 


We rather imagine, that becaufe Mr. Wefley, his creat ftandard 


of perfection, publifhed a journal about himfelf, Mr. D. compofed 
the memoirs of his own life-—Mr. W. made remarks on books and 
characters, Mr. D. docs the fame in a certain way.—He was a me- 
thodilt after the pian and tenets of Mr, J. Wefley. His experience, 
as it iscalled, was conformable to the fame fyftem. 

Mr. D. was born at Topfham; apprenticed to a filverfmith at 
Briftol; was entered a member of Hertford College, Oxford; or- 
dained by the Bifhop of Lincoln; and was Curate at Shoreham; 
when he “obeyed the call of Mr. Wefley to come into the London 
Conneétion ; i. e. to read the prayers of the Church of England to 
Jay preachers, and to adminifter the facrament of the Lord’s Supper 
in Mr, W.’s different chapels; thus to become a fervant of fervants. 


' « In the {pring, 1776, I was vilited with a malignant fever, in which 
my life was de{paired of. During a ftate of Detrrium my foul was 
fometimes inwardly and powerfully vifited by an heart fearching Ged, 
While my fpirit feemed hovering over the eternal world, God was fearche 
ing and proving it; and I had a folemn conviction that through Chrif 
my Redeemer I was acquitted before the tribunal of God.” P, 21. 


Are thefe the words of truth and fobernefs? We fhould envy 
no man the confolation he could derive from the delirium of a fever; 
to build folid comfort on this is the weakeft of all poffible things, 
is leaning on the fhadow of a broken reed. Can we wonder that the 
infidel fcoffs and the vicious man is unreclaimed, when fuch affer- 
tions are called “‘ the deep things of God;” when they are circu- 
lated among thoufands, and held up as that model of perfection from 
which they are to copy. We moft fincerely lament that in 
this kingdom fome thoufands of people, generally of the lower clafles, 
who, we hope, in general, mean uprightly, fhould follow fuch 
guides ; and {ubftitute the wildnefs of enthufiafm, the cima of a 
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fever, the wanderings of a difordered imagination, or the feclings of 
the moment, for the words of truth and fobernefs. Many of Mr, 
D.’s expreffions are rafh, unguarded, unicriptural and unexplained. 
To us he appears to have been a well-mcaning man with a weak 
judgment, a warm imagination, and no fmall fhare of literary and 
ipiritual vanity; but with very little ground on which to build a 
claim te public notice, 

We could not but remark one curiofity here; the life was written 
by Mr. D. but revifed and corrected by JosepH Benson. Weare no 
where informed what the corrections are, and how far the work is 
different from what the authcr wrote himfelf. ‘The fact is, the life 
is a manufactory by two, and no reflection was to be fuffered to re- 
main which did not favour the caufe af the Arminian methodifts.—~ 
We would advife Mr. Benfon to be much freer in bis corrections for 
the future: and what one good end can be anfwered by publifhing, 
fuch filly things as five or fix of Mr. D.’s dreams? Could not every 
old woman in the Connection dream to as much purpofe? Mr. 
Charles Wefley archly told Mr. D. on his coming into the Con- 
nection in London, that he would not find them all angels. Mr. 
D. has not told us his difappointments; or if he did write them, they 
were not to receive the imprimatur of Mr. Jofeph Ber:fon. 

For the amufement of our general readers we fhall tranfcribe an 
anecdote of a well-known character of a different fort. 


«In the latter end of the year 1789 Mr. Welley, being defirous of 
knowing fomething of the real character and the religious opmions of the 
Jate Lord G— G— [George Gordon] requefted me to pay his lordship a 
vifit, he being then confined in Newgate. My friend Mr. Sauce obliging- 
ly accompanied me thither. We were conducted to the felons’ fide of 
Newgate, and afcending a confiderable number of fleps, at length found 
his lordthip in the attic llory, in the room formerly occupied by Dr. Dodd. 

« On knocking at the door, we were prefently admitted by a tall gon 
leman of a pale and languid afpect and manner. His lordhip was dref- 
ed in a light drab-coloured furtout, which was much faded and nearly 
hreadbare. His chin was ornamented with a fhort, irregular, pointed 
beard, which gave him a moft dejecled and plaintive appearance. We 
npologized for our intrufion, and informed him that we waited on him 

ith Mr. Weiley’s refpects, whe had heard with concern many thinys 
vhich had been reported of an unfavourable kind, more efpecially with 
efpect to his lordthip’s religious opinions, which he hoped were ill ground- 
ed. But we, therefore, fhould be happy to hear what his real opinions 

ith refpe@ to revealed religion were, His lerdfhip who had hitherto ap- 
eared to fpeak with a great deal of caution, now began to throw off all 
eferve. Having exprefied much refpeét for Mr. W.’s charaéter, and ap 
probation of the good work that he had done in the nation, he began to 
eak with franknefs, and defired me to inform him, that ‘ he believed 
he feriptares of the Old and New Teftament to be of divine original ; that 
ur Lord had appeared according to the antient predi@tions of the Jewith 
tophets in, the reign of Auguftus Cafar in Judea, and taught mankind 
e molt fublime truths and the moft perfect fyitem of religion and morals ; 
bat the circum{ances of his do@rine, miracles, life and death had been 
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faithfully recorded by the evangcelifts: that in the’e, we as Chrifliang 
ought to turn our attention to the example of Chrift, which, in his opie &F " 
nion, we were {c: puloa ly to follow im every re{pect, in order to attain = 
a perfect conto rmity to lum. ‘Then, for infiance, as our Lord was born Pp 
in Judea and conformed to Jewifh cuftoms, opinions and manners, fo we & kr 
Y rere bound ts | tanita his examp! e in thele things. For this reaton,’ added of 
he, * Il think it rivlt to conform, to his gees in appearing as a Jew, and} 

in maintaining an external coutormity to his life and manners. Thete, mi 


Sis,’ faid he, ‘ are my real fentiments.’ We thanked him for the o! liging th 
and unreferved manner in which he had communicated them tous. Some ¥ {e; 
milcellaneous corveriation afterwards took place, and as we were rifin wi 
to take leave of him, he defired me to give his compliments to Mr. W. oq 
and tell him he thould be happy to fee him. At the fame time he mate 


many apologies for the poor manner in which he was obliged to accom: ! 
modate thole, who did him the honour of calling upon him in his preient  « | 
fituation. ers 

“ We now took our leave, and he politely attended us to the ftairca‘e the 


and then withdrew. We were not a httle gratified by his affability’ and cat 
apennels, by which means we had obtained as much information as we ing 
wanted, 1 could not perceive any traits of uncommon eloquence in his gm ed 
converlation, nor any remarkable energy of thought or fentiment. But hol 
much allowance was doubtiels ta be made for his prefent fituation. I am git | 
rather apprehentive from the beti view T could form of bis character, that pri 
he fometimes fuffered himfelf to be mifled by miftaken notions and by fol par 
Jowing any fudden m preilion or impulfe of the mind, without cou: udering §@ ear 
the prince iples tfom whence fuch impretiions procee: d, or the conlequences @ luti 
that mig sht follow: and then by a fervour of enthufiaim he was*led to unl tuo 
darian, things which involved himlelY and others in many calamities.”— 9% of 
Pp..64—<66. call 
The concluding reflection we wifh had been more attended to ‘i 


than it was by Mr. D. himlelf, and which we earnefthy recommend of, 
to any, who, impofed on by confident boafting, or mifled by enthu-fM to , 
fiaftic feeling, might be induced to admire thele wretched memoirs, thr 
and to work themfelves up to fimilar fancies. of a 
and 
of i 
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Anguis in Herba! a Sketch of the true Charaéter of the Church of Eng- 
“land, and her Clergy: as a Caveat againf? the mifconftruction 0 


artful and the mi/conception of weak men, on tie fubjett of a Bill abou bie 
to be brought inte Pariiament, for the Revifal of certain Ecclefiafical gon 
Statutes concernt) ig Non-re/, idence, eve. &Fe. The Second Edition. tion 


By the Rev. James Hook, M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. Pp. gg. 258% intl 


6d. Ginger, 1802. be { 

N this tra&t Mr. Hook enters the lifts with the affailants of the spss 
. clergy, on the fame ground which Dr. Sturges, whofe publicat gyis 
tion on the fubject was noticed in our laft number, had previoufly 
occupied. He enters, however, much deeper into the fubject, tha b 7 
his predeceilor, and enlar; yes on a variety of topics, not immediateljgm “Y°: 
conncéted with the argument, though, naturally enough, growing™mg PfO 
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out of the queftion. The principal inducement with Mr. H. totake 
up the pen appears to have been the appearance of an anonynious 
publication, which we have not yet had time to perufe, though we 
know by whom it was written, and under what circumftances ; but 
of this more hereafter, 

Mr. H. begins by cenfuring the too great propenfity of Englifh- 
men to ape foreigners ;—this propenfity has been, more er lefs, the 
theme of our fatirifts, at different periods; but at no time did it de- 
ferve to incur the utmoft feverity of their lafh fo much as at prefent ; 
when regicide, rebellion, tyranny, blafphemy, and vice in all its moft 
odious forms, combine to make the objects of imitation ! ! ! 


« To name the French revolution” —fays this found and {pirited writer—= 
« in confirmation of any opinion hoftile to the caufe of modern reform- 
ers, has been fucce(sfully (and artfully enough by the bye) deprecated as 
the refort of a weak argument, and as trite and irrelevant in its appli- 
cation to the affairs of this country. I am not, however, {0 mervous a be- 
ing as to fuffer mylelf to be cajoled out of ideas, which conviction, found- 


sie ed on the firictelt inveftigation, tells me are correct, or to facrifice a {trong 
tiie hold to an opponent, becaufe he would laugh me into a fuppofition that 
\f it isa weak one. I mutt be convinced of the deliructive tendency of the 
t@® principles which clofet politicians have broached, when their theoretical 
-@@ paradoxes are confirmed in practical mifchief; 1 cannot fhut my eyes and 
ym cars to the atrocities which have refounded from the bloody land of revo- 
gM lution; I cannot believe that caufe good nor the end to be obtained vir- 
-M tuous, when the means to promote them are fufficient to deprave the heart 
-@ of man, and to contaminate a nation of 25 millions of fouls! I cannot 

call that liberty which is a monfirous tyranny; nor will | fioop to acknow- 

ledge a people noble-minded, who have like cannibals devoured their fel- 
i low countrymen for twelve vears, and embrued their hands in the blood 


of their king, to hurl a throne to deftru€tion, and rear an altar on its ruifs 
to military de{potifm ;—who have been guilty of the vileft exceiles to overs 
throw the government of ONE—{for what? to fubflitute the government 
of another ONE ;—who have defiled themielves by the grofleii facrilege, 
and the murder and banifhment of their pricfis and nobles; that after years 
of infamy, defolation, and depravity, at which human nature fhudders, the 
might {by permiflion) raife a mufhroom nobility from the hot-bed of face 
tion, and receive the Chriftian code at the hands of a recorded Muflulman. 
And who, let me afk, fhall prefume to fay, that fuch examples are indif- 
ferent to a country, whofe natives are fo fulceptible of extraneous impreé- 
fions, and feparated by a channel of only 22 miles from the fcene of ace 
tion? Who will have the boldnets to calculate that events would differ 
in this country, fhould the fame liberal fyftem (as it is perveriely called) 
be fet afloat in it? 1 have lived to fee a London mob exuli in the execu- 
tion of a fellow-creature, and greet him on the fcaffold with huzzas! 

_ “ Unretirained ignorance and licentious power will differ little in their 
fruits, whatever may be the foil in which they are permitted to run wild.” 


The author then proceeds to avow his principles, which, by the 
bye, muft be very*well known to thofe who have read his former 
productions, 

‘* Now 
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«¢ Now as I have no wih to take my readers by furprife, I beg it may Beer 
be underftood (if I have not already betrayed my/elf,) that I am what it is Bie 
fafhionable to term, a prejudiced man, a preacher of the Gofpel, and a BRjes ; 
monarchift; that 1 look upon the Proteftant faith, as eftablithed in England, nygu 
to be the pureft worfhip on earth; that I eiteem the conilitution of Eng- Band | 
land the bett of all poflible conftitutions; that L regard Jacobini{m with Matec 
execration ; modern republicanifm with contempt; and French politics Beene 
with diftruft: that view the wavering believer with Chrifiian pity, but Bpriva 
the corrupting infidel with horror, Thefe are my principles; and tho'e 
whom fuch will offend will do well to throw me afide at once, and in their Ir 
favourite Review, without proceeding further, dub me a court tool, a hire- 
ling of miniftry, or a High Church fycophant—terms eatily applied (and 
not unfrequently) to thofe who are rafh enough publicly to delend either Got ¢ 
kingly power or religion.” Ve 
mi he 





Such, too, are ezr principles, and with Mr. H. we fay, and ** thofe 


whom fuch will offend will do well to throw us afide at once.” ai 

In defending our admirable eftablifhment, the author takes a brief rt 
review of the Chriftian Church in this country, frem the introduc- iit 
tion of Chriftianity into our ifland, to the prefent time; and fhews, th 
that at no period, was the Church, as a Church, (to fay nothing of x 


the {chifmatics in her befom) fo corre&, fo pure, and fo praifewor- oy 
thy as it is at this moment. Its toleration, its patience, its forbear- wt 
ance, under aggravated infults, and threatened attacks of a moft fe. 

tious nature, are adduced as proofs of its merit. 

After thus clearing the way before him, he proceeds to notice the 
tract before alluded to, entitled ** The Neceffity of the Abolition of 
Phuralities and Non-refidence,” &c. Of the author, Mr. H. fays, ithe 
s* his name is utterly unknown to me.”—Not fo to us.—We know @ ,,-. 
his name, and his profeffion. And Mr. H. will not be a little fur- dtth 
prized to hear, that this inflammatory declaimer againft pluralitics Bg 
and non-refidence is himfelf a minifter of the eftablithed church, 
and curate of two parifhes, fome miles diftant from cach other, in 
neither of which he refides. Thus he bears no final] refemblance to 
the anonymous writer of the old well-known book, ‘* By a Prefby- 
ter of the Church of England,” entitled * Pluralities indefenfible,” 

ublifhed-in the year 1743. Under thefe circumftances, it would 
era been both impolitic and imprudent in the author to prefix his 
name to his volume, Mr. Hooke difiects this gentleman with tole- 
rable fkill, but with rather more tendernefs than he deferves. He 
(the ae ae writer) ftates what might be done, if the clergy were, 
what, if he knew them, and fpoke truth of them, he would know 
they, as a body, actually are. But we will extract the paflage, as 
quoted by Mr. H. and let our readers judge for them{elves. oper 
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“« If the clergy were diftinguithed for their knowledge and piety, and 2 
eminent for their virtuous accomplifhments; if they performed the oifices of pe! 
a pure and reafonable worfhip with fincere devotion; if they delivered the 
fablime doctrines of their religion with truth, fimplicity, and power ; it they 
enforced the practice of its holy precepts by clear reafoning, perfuation, + 
eloquence, and good example ; and-if they carefully reminded of their daw 
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er from unbelief and impenitence, reproved them for their vices, admo- 
ifhed them of their follies, and earnefily excited them to difcharge their due 
ies as men and chriftians, by all the motives of hope and fear, and all the 
srguments of reafon and religion, they would sien be univerfally refpected 
and beloved; their principles would be reverenced, and their conduct imi- 
ated: Chriftianity would difplay its powerful influence, would effectuate a 
eneral obfervance of piety and virtue, and promote public profperity and 
rivate happinets.” 


















































In the opinion then of this writer, it is evident, the clergy poffefs. 
one of thofe qualities which they ought to poffefs, and perform 
one of thofe duties which they are bound to perform! If this bo 
ot calumny, we know not of what ingredients calumny is compofed. 
Ve will allow this tefty gentleman fo to pourtray 4is own character 
f he pleafe, (he, no doubt, drew the portrait betore his glafs,) and 
ar be it from us to difpute the juftice of it; but when he has the 
refumption to apply it to the whole body of our clergy, we mutt 
ike leave to cenfure him either for unwarrantable ignorance, or for 
eliberate falfehood. ‘Thefe attacks upon the clergy, from members 
f their own body, have become fo frequent of late, as to call loudly 
yx epifcopal interpofition ; for the ferious notice of thofe who are 
1e guardians of the chara@ter of the clergy, as well as of the church. 
but the bifhops will naturally fay, give us fac?s, which are cognizable 
us; name us perfons who are fubje& to our authority. We have 
tely given them ‘wo fuch faéts, and the name of one fuch perfon. 
hall Mr. Rowland Hill, a minifter regularly ordained, be allowed, 
om a diffenting pulpit, to hold up our clergy to the execration and 
ontempt of an ignorant multitude, by reprefenting them as men 
nfpired by the Devil, and fent to de his work for him: * Is this to be 
one? If evidence be wanting of the fact, that evidence we are pre- 
ared to produce. Or will it be urged that the bifhops have. no au- 
ority to punifh fuch an offence ?>—We fcarcely think it will. The 
her fact to which we allude is recorded in the Appendix to our 
itteenth volume, in the laft article on the Blagdon Controverfy. + 
isthe declaration of a clergyman in his pulpit, on Chriftmas-day 
ft, that in thofe whofe duty it isto preach the gofpel, there is 4 
disus omiffion of the principles of the gofpe!. By preferring fo hei- 
$ Mus a charge, without the moft folid grounds, the perfon who pre- 
‘*irred it would be placed in nearly the fame point of view, in which, 
€ true, the objeGts of it muft be regarded by every pious chriftian, 
9M@d every honeft man. But on a fubje& fo ferious, and pregnant 
With fuch effeAs, names as well as dates fhould be mentioned. The 
iS @ergyiman, then, who made this ftrange declaration, which we have 
operly characterized in another place, was the Rev. Mr, Rosr, 
flor of Beckenham, in Kent. We thus afford that minifter of the 
{pel an opportunity of defending himfelf, either by juftifying his 
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affertion if he feel it to be juftifiable, or by retraGting it, if he feel 
confcious that it is unfounded and unjuft. And we pledge ourfelves 
to infert any communication on the fubje&t which he may think 
onal to fend us. Should he objeét to anfwer an anonymous attack, 
may obtain, by a private letter to the Editor expreflive of his with, 
the name of the gentleman, on whofe authority this charge is made; 
who heard the tention. and who noted it down at the time, on the 
blank jeaf of his prayer-book; and who, though a /ayman, is fully 
Prepared to give him a peremptory negatur, and to conteft the point 
with him in any way he may chufe. We know not, whether a highly 
refpected nobleman, and the rector’s worthy friend, Joun Caror, 
Esq. of legal notoriety, who knows how tu manage his purfe much 
better than his pen, both of whom formed part of the congregation, 
and fate very near to the pulpit, paid fufficient attention to the fered 
which, be it obferyed, was a ftrong di/Juafive againit receiving the : 
crament) to mark the particular words above noted, in italics, but : 
the gentleman who heard them is ready to take his oath,that they were ’ 
the very words uttered. If thefe be not faéts deferving the atten. | 
tion of our oo at comin and of our clergy in general, there 
s 





| 
mutt be a lukewarmnefs, or rather a torpor among them, which we are 1 
very far fram fufpe€ting, and which God forbid! we fhould live to t 
witnefs, \ 
Mr. Hook laments that, at the reformation, a well digefted code of Mf 
ecclefiaftical laws and difcipline had not been enacted for the purpofe ¢ 
of checking the grofs irregularities which had crept into the church, 
and which continued to fubfift for fome time’after that period. But n 
this omiffion he juftly afcribes to the infincerity of Henry the Eighth, f 
who, in effecting the reformation, was certainly actuated only by 7 
felfith views. d 


“« The abolition of the religious foundations, communities, and abbies, to 








me however only a new fource ofcoiruption. The courtiers, panders, di 
and {ycophants of Henry fucceeded to the poileflions of the church, and pl 
continued unreftrained in the mifapplication of the finds and patronage, p: 
which they appropriated to themfelves and their families. Thus the eccle ar 
fiaftical ef ablithment of the country, though no longer the fame, was little te 
improved by the reform in its firft lage. The fuperititions of the church of pr 
Rome were, it muft be admitted, broken down, and the infallibility of the a 






Pope contemned, but the corrupt pradtices of even the reformed Church, 
occafioned by the want of a regular and well-conftituted code of ecclefiattt 
cal laws, were fuch as to render the reform as little beneficial as poflible.— 
We had a modern head with antique members, and, though the body was 
in fome degree new moulded, fo many of the tattered rags hung loofely about 
it, that it me a matter of fome dificulty to diftinguifh her in the multr 
plied and varied groupes that were pafling on the road from Rome to 
wards Geneva.” 


Having adverted to the religious difputes which preceded the re 
yolution, the author adds ;— 


“ How oy ie a circumftance then is it, when at length in the ha 


and fecured the borrers of the tempel, that land iqualls and eddie 
fhou 
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fhould bur‘t forth to derange our vetlel, and blaft the advaritages of a long 
perilous and Jaborious voyage. I cannot, indeed, (ufficiently exprefs my 
regret and (I muft add) my indignation, at the ingratitude of thofe, who 
left to purfue their own tenets as they pleafe, would infringe upon the efta- 
‘blithed religion of the land and undermine the very power which tolerates 
and protecis them. If they were men of principle, however, impelled by 
their zeal to propagate particular do¢trinesand opinions, the fatal effects of 
this intemperate ardor which has drawn the blood of fo many thoufands of 
our brave predeceifors, would furely check them in their wild career. But 
fo far from this, they have ftooped to means which religion mutt blufh to 
think en, and joining the hoft of infidel and atheiftical revolutionitts, are 
content to tamper with avowed licentioufnels, in order to fupport a defpe- 
rate caule.” - : 

In arguing on the queftion of pluralities Mr. H. feems to feel his 
ftrength, which he certainly difplays to advantage, though the fubjeét 
be one, unqueftionably, of great delicacy. He fhews that the cen- 
fures pronounced ‘on pluralities, in the council of Lambeth, held in 
tht year 1281, are by no means applicable to the prefent timesi— 
There were Priefts ¢hen who held fo many as /wenty or ¢hirly bene- 
fices, a practice which could not be too ftrongly reprobated; but 
Yorely no one i§ weak or perverfe enough to contend that therefore 
the prefent practice of holding ‘wo livings, (the united profits of 
which fometimes do not exceed the ordinary wages of a journeyman 


fhoemaker!!!) is to be condemned !—The origin of pluralities is thus 
: explained. 

“ Before the clergy quitted their conventual ftate and religious commu- 
nities, or became parochial refidents on their benefices, a perfea (or wna 
; fo) equality obtained among them—little or no diftinétion was oblerved. 
The revenues of each church were paid into a general exchequer of the 


diocefe, and the ftipends or allowance to each parochial officiary equally dif- 
tributed. But this cuftom foon fell into difule; and when the priefts came 
to muintain themfelves upon the produce and profits arifing out of their in- 
dividual benefices, that inequality of endowment which has exited to the 
prefent hour, immediately took place.. The extent and boundaries of the 
parifhes depended upon the property of the firit founders of the churches, 
_ and varied neeeflarily with their potfeflions; fome embraced a very large 
territory, whilft others were confined to a mere hamlet. This naturally 
produced a fenfation of difcontent in the minds of thofe who were appointed. 
to the inferior endowments, and as naturally awakened a defire in them to 


-— ~~ 


‘ obtain redrefs or remuneration for this evident though unavoidable injuf 
Ir tice. ~ Injuftice it mutt be acknowledged in the firft inflance, for where a 


community of interetis, and in fome degree of talents, had exifted, fo dif- 
proportionate an allotment could not in equity be defended. No reafon, no 
pretend can evade the charge, (hough we may admit it was in a great mea- 
ute unavoidably incurred. If our modern reformers will but concede this, 
(and for my part I do not fee how they can de otherwife,) they muft admit 
that a remedy (whatever that might afterwards turn out to be) was juftifi- 
able; nay, founded in {iri@ juftice. That remedy, then, was moft clearl 
PLURK ALITY=—the annexing a living within a certain diftance of that alread 
pofietied, and the rendering two benefices, under certain reftriGtious, tenable 
with each other. 
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66 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


« This was the caufe and origin of the long deprecated evil, and are we, 
becaufe the indulgence was afterwards carried to an unwarrantable height, 
and engendered corruptions by holding out temptations to men of inordi- 
nate or ambitious natures—becaule it drew men, for the fake of ‘ filthy lucre? 
to break through all rules of decency and,moderation, and avail themfelves 
of unenforced laws to aggrandize themielves, and engrofs the revenues of 
the church—becaufe canons have anathematized, bad popes cuuntenanced, 
and good kings feebly endeavoured to check the odious corruption—are we, 
I fay, to pull down the cuftom when truly purged ofits exce(s, in its reforms 
ed, in its primitive, reftored ftate (which it may now fairly be efteemed), 
and deprive the church.of the power of rewarding merit or ita or dif- 
penfing in her wifdom thofe benefits to which fhe may owe her brighteft 
ornaments.” 


If there be any perfons weak or bold: enough to think, in contra. 
diction to the Scripture, that ** the labourer is mot worthy his hire,” 
let them attend to the following remarks. 


“« Sowe there are who pretend that temporal rewards fhould be denied to 
the profeflors of religion, and who, recurring at every turn to the primi€ive 
preachers, afume that as they were humble and poor, meek in ‘{pirit, perfe- 
‘cuted, oppreffed, and martyred in the holy caufe, we, in the prefent 
day, have no right to deviate from the line laid down by them; lofing 
fight, at the fame time, of the variation of manners, habits, and cul- 
toms which, in the courfe of 1800 years, has taken place, and forget- 
ting ftill more that it was for the purpofe of raifing that very eftablifh- 
ment againit. which they are {o saad in their declamations, that the firft 
founders of our church, the immediate followers of our Saviour, endured thofe 
miferies, and encountered death itfelf; and to enforce the doctrines of which, 
among deaf and Jftiff-necked generations, the fucceeding martyrs fmiled 
amidit the agonies of death. That thefe pure gentlemen would undertake 
‘the office of perlecutors, and affift our good wiihes towards immortaliiing 
us as martyrs, | have no doubt; but as I feel perfeétly affured that we were 
fent into the world for better purpofes than to be fent out of it at the with 
and caprice of any-order of men, I thall not be guilty of fuch a fel de se as 
to deliver myfelf or my brethren into their hands, unrefiftingly at leatt. 

Saint Sit xipretaly lays, ‘* The Lord hath ordained that they who preaeh 
the Gofpel fhould live of the Golpel;” and throughout the whole of the 
epifiles of this facred author we find him laying . principles whereoa 

atch efiablifiments were to be raifed; and that they were to be accom- 
modated to the manners and habits of thofe to whom they were prefcribed, 
is pot denied by the opponents of our particular church.” 


Of our eftablifhment, the author juftly obferves, 


The Church of England divided at length from the corrupt fyftem, and 
eftablifhed herfelf on a Batis equally remote from the idolatrous excefles of 
the Roman Church and free from the oppofite extreme of the naked, irreve- 
rent, and informal doctrines of the fchort of Geneva. Extremes are gene 
rally fucceeded by extremes, and the followers of Calvin ruthed from the 
@emé of fuperiiition tu: the abfolute ftripping of religion of that refpectful 


decency which is neceflary to abfiraét the attention of man in his devo 
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_ Our fentiments refpeing Non-refidence were fully declared in out 
teview of Dr. Sturges’s pamphlet and of the anfwer to it; of courle 
the remarksthere made on the former, are applicableto Mr. Hook’sargu- 
ments on the fame fubje&. We mutt repeat, that we do not think any 
clergyman jultifiable for deferting a flock in a country village the cure 
of whofe fouls he has folemnly undertaken, merely becaufe he thinks 
his talents better calculated for a large.audience in town. Nor do we 
perceive cither ftrength or juftice in Mr. Hook’s exclamations on 
this topic. ‘* Had fuch a rigid law” (to prevent this defertion) 
“ been enforced to its extent, how many luminaries, who are now 
an ofnament to literature, and the fupport of piety in the prefent age, 
would have been loft to fociety; how many a gem of pureft worth 
have been buried unknown, which the tribute of an inproved and 
benefited community has brought to light, and placed in fituations of 
eminence and importance.” 

This, we are forry to fay, is meie declamation. Is a luminary 
lefs a luminary becaufe it fhines in the country? Is there any thing 
inta country life which prevents men from becoming ornaments to 
literature, and fupports of piety? If common fenfe were not fufficient 
to dernonftrate the abfurdity of the fuppofition, ‘daily experience 
would prove it. _Where do a Whitaker, a Boucher, a Gleig, a Gilpin, 
anda Polwhele, with many others, who are ornaments to literature 
and fupports of piety, refide? In country towns or villages which, 
far from being prejudicial, are favourable, to the purfuits of piety and 
of learning. Ifa country clergyman, indeed, be appointed to a be- 
nefice, with cure of fouls, in town, more lucrative to him, than the 


Jiving which he holds, he is certainly at full liberty to accept it. But 


there is no excufe for a clergyman who, without fach appointment, 
or fomething fimilar, deferts his country flock, merely to try his talents 
on a more public ftage. 

There is great reafon in our author’s remarks on the particular . 
time at which the exifting ftatute againft non-refidence was paft ; but 
that refidence is a duty, the performance of which ought not to de- 


. pend on the mere will of the perfon who is to perform it, is a fact 
which, we conceive, no man will venture td difpute. 


The profits arifing to Henry the Eighth, from the work of. the 


reformation, are thus rated. 


“ Itis computed from the different returns, that the fuppreffion of the religi- 
ous houles yielded to Heyry, Lift, from the 653 valued monafieries, 171,314. 
18s, Id.; 2nd, from the 388 unvalued, 101,791. Os. 2d. which make 
273,105]. 18s. 3d. Now one penny at that period was equivalent toa 
thilling in the prefent, which is clearly afcertained by the proportion of la- 

urers’ wages, price of wheat, &c. This tum, therefore, multiplitd by 
12, gives us 3,277,252]. 19s. Yet great as this may appear, it was merely 
the referved rent of the ecclefiailical manors, and the annual produce of 
their demefnes, without computing fines, heriots, renewals, deodands, &ce. 
Thus then we find the annual fum of upwards of three millions.of our pre- 
fent money, betides an incalculable principle arifing out of the property, 
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ferent foundations yielded on their diffolution, decidedly and unequivocally 
_ taken from the revenues of the Church, and fo alienated as never to be re. 


68 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
te, jewels, money, and moveables of every defeription, which the dif- 


ftored.” 

“Jf this property, which was the undoubted patrimony of the 
church, had not been thus devoted to gratify the rapacity of that pre- 
fligate monarch, and his no lefs profligate courtiers, but had remained 
as it ought, attached to the church, in its reformed {tate, there would 
thefi have been an ample provifion for the clergy, and no excufe for 

luralities could have remained. Now, indeed, we fee no other 
means of meliorating the condition of the poorer clergy, than vy a 
parliamentary grant for that purpofé ; and it were much to be wifhed 
that a fufficient {um could be granted to purchafe the tythes that are 
in the hands of fay-impropriators, in order to reftore them to the 
church ;—to that church of which the late Lord Chatham, truly 
and pathetically faid—‘** God blefs it, it has but a pstfance !” 

That the clergy (with fuch exceptions only as muft neceffarily be 
made to general obfervations on any large body of human beings) dif- 
charge their duty, as well as, if not better than, the clergy of any 
former period, we are perfectly willing to concede to Mr. Hook ;—but 
that as much piety and devotion prevail among the people, is a pofi- 
tion which we are, by no means, prepared to admit. iy the metro- 
polis, on which the author feems to rely for the truth of his_pro- 
pofition, we are fully perfuaded, the reverfe of this is the faét;’ and 
that, amon 
total negl 


#f-public worfhip anda general indifference to, or ig- 


norance and contempt of, the principles and duties of religion, ob- 


tain. It is not, however, among the ‘frequenters of St. James's 
church, that proofs of the exiftence of this evil muft be looked for. 
Nor is its exiftence incompatible with the faéts {tated in the follow- 
ing pailage. - 


« The increale of fefaries, meeting-houfes, tabernacles, Ec. has’ been 
thrown in our téeth, as a proof of. the “ Church’s decay:” We are 
taxed with the adoption of-a cold phlegmatic ftyle in preaching the gofpel, 
and thereby, as it is faid, leaving the lower cla{s.of people open to the im- 

reflion of the animated harangues of methodifts, &c. I cannot plead 
guilty on this head; it may be indeed a much eafier talk to appeal to the 
paifions than the reaion of unlettered men: fo we may fay and feel that the 
path of pleafure is more inviting than the rugged ways which felf-denial 
propoles to us, yet 1 cannot believe that we are defenfible in preferring 
virtue to vice, or in flying from the fimple and beautiful tenets of the gol- 
pel, to call forth the paflions of mankind, of to frighten a poor trembling 
wretch into a belief and worlttip of a Deity, whoie attributes are mercy, 


charity, and loving-kindne(s, » Let us, for infiance, contraft a preacher of 


this fpecies, with a certain venerable, Jearned and pious prelate of out 

church, from whofe lips we have heard the mild and primitive doétrines 

of Chrittianity laid down and enforced with a fimplicity and a perfuafive 

eloquence, that whilft they-carried unhefitating comviction to the mind, eis 
: ~ 4 tivat 
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a very large preporsisn of its pooreft inhabitants; a 
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tivated without roufing the feelings, and entered the heart through the me- 
dium.of the underftanding. He does not anathematize, but holds out the 
lights of the Gofpel to the wanderer ; he talks of no gifts, no graces of his 
own; but an humble follower of our Saviour, pleads the efficacy of belief, 
and exemplifies in himfelf the peace of mind which flows from it,—Let the 
cluftering multitudes of every rank jn the nation, from the peer to the 
meaneit artificer, which regularly (warmed in one of the largeft churches of 
the metropolis, prove that though the rant of ignorance or fanaticifm may 

in an afcendancy over weak and timorous minds, the pure ftrain of unfo- 
phiiticated Chrifiianity has its fair influence with the humbleit, and carries 
conviction to thofe of the meaneit capacities. But it is almost invidious to 
felect an individual from an hierarchy, which even the bitterefi of our ene- 
mies have never dared to cenfure: a hierarchy, worthy of the church over 
which it prefides, and rightful guardians of “ the fairelt and bett-beloved 
daughter of the reformation !” 


We here take our leave of the author, in refpe& of whom we have 


_ literally adhered to Othello’s precept ; 


« Nothing extenuate, nor fet down aught in malice.” 


His principles of religion and politics, as far as they are to be col- 
le&ted from his writings, we highly approve :—in fact they are our 
own principles; and with the main object of the tract before us, and 
with all its leading arguments and pofitions, we heartily concur. 
Our objeGtions to particular paflages are few and of little import- 
ance. Such as they are, we have freely {tated them, and our readers 
will decide on their weight. . In thus defending himfelf and his bre- 
thren, againft the rude attacks of their enemies, as well im the churchas 
out of it, Mr. Hook has difcharged his duty, and rendered a pub- 
lic fervice, for which he merits public thanks. Our farewell words 
to him, therefore, are—Go on, and profper. 





— 


Memiirs of the Baftile: Tranflated from the French Regifters, Records, 
and other authentic Documents, found in the Archives of the Cuftle 
at the time of its Surrender, on the va4th of Fuly, 178q9; and pub. 
lilhed under the San@ion of the National Affembly of France. Inter~ 

fperfea-with Anecdotes of the inoft remarkable Prifoners who have 

been confined in that Fortre/s ; particularly that Perfon ufuaily failed 

the Man in the Iron Mafk. By Francis Gibfon, Efg. F.A.S. 

8vo. Pp. 140. Rogers, Clarke, and Layburn, Whitby; Mitch- 


ell, Newcaltle; Peck, York; Law, London. 1802. 


. pas is a tranflation of.a work which was publifhed in Numbers, 

. at Paris, in 2789, and afterwards colleéted-into Volumes, enti- 
tled “ La Baftille Devoilée, ou Recucil de Pieeés Authentiques pour 
fervir i fon hiftoire.’” But Mr. Gibfon does not feem to be aware 
that a more copious tranflation of its principal parts was contained in 
a book publithed in London in 1790, entitled, “ The Hiffory of the 
Baftile : with a concifé account of the late revolution in France.” To 
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90 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
which is added an Appendix, containing among other particulars, an 


_ Enquiry into the Hiftory of the Prifoner with the Mafk.” This lat 


work was written by an Englifh gentleman, of the name of Crawford, 
who was refident at Paris, at the commencement of the revolution. 


Still, however, Mr. Gibfon has rendered an acceptable fervice to the 


public, by his effort to render the diffufion of truth more general, by 
publithing a variety of hiftorical fats in a more convenient and ac- 
ceptable form, and particularly as Mr. Crawford’s octavo volume is, 
we believe, out of print. 

Mr. G.’s object is to detect mifreprefentations, to expofe falfehood, 
to correct errors, and to eftablifh truth. He obferves that Linguet’s 
well known ‘* Remarks and anecdotes on the Caftle of the Baitile” 
is a fhameful impofition on the public. He correéts the 
ftatements of Signora Piozzi; and he expofes the deliberate talf- hoods 
of the authors of the Encyclopedia Londinenfis, who, in their ac- 
count of the furrender of the Baftile, give currency to the impudent 
libels on the governor, the Marquis de Launay, which were circu- 
lated by the rebels of the day, but were almoft immediately correéted 
by the National Affembly itfelf. But thus it is that truth is facrificed 
to party-fpirit, even in thofe works which, from their nature, ought 
to be moft exempt from it; and the pure fource of hiftory is contami- 


nated, in order to miflead 7 A tego age and to deceive polterity. 


The writer of the article alluded to could not be miftaken, becaufe a 
formal contradi€tion of the facts which he fo pofitively ftates, had 
been publifhed by another long before he committed them to the prefs. 
He afferts that M. de Launay invited the people to pafs the outer 
gate of the caftle, in order to take poffeflion of the fortrefs, but that 
they had no fooner entered, than he let down the draw-bridge, fired 
upon them, and killed or wounded every one of them. In all which 
ftatement there is not one word of truth! He farther ftates that, en- 


raged at this treachery, the people made a furious affault upon the: 


Baitile, effeGted a breach, and carried it by ftorm. All this, too, is 
equally falfe. The Baftile was not taken by ftorm, nor was the 
fmalleft breach made, “It was furrendered on a folemn promife te 
{pare the lives of the garrifon. A promife moft bafely violated, like 
every. other promife made by the French regicides and rebels. Again 
it is affirmed, that the Major of the Baftile was killed in defending the 
Caftle, whereas he was murdered in’ cold blood by the pa/riots, An- 
the mob, on the Place de Greve.—So much for the accuracy of 
: We thall now let the committee of 
the National Affembly fpeak for themfelves, in the corre€tion of fome 
other mif-{tatements equally grofs, and equally inexcufable. 


«The Englifh philanthrophift, John Howard, mifled by the author of 
* Anecdotes and hiftorical Remarks on the Baftile,’ {peaks of its prifons as 
divided into five clafles: .after the dungeons, which they place in the firft 


clafs, as the mofi horrible of pritons, the fecend they. divide into three com-. 


partments, where remain (as (hey affert) cages, the bars of which are formed 
of oak, covered with plates of iron; thefe cages are defcribed to be eight 
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feet in length, by fix. feet wide. As we with not to calumniate any perfon» 
not even the agents of de‘potifm, we muft confe!s it appears to us, that the 
former of thofe authors his copied literally from the other, word for word, 


Bas we have no knowledge of any {uch cages; nor could we procure from 


the turnkeys, the lea{t iniormation concerning fuch; neither could the moft 
curious, nor any of the workmen employed in the demolition of the fortrefs, 
after the ttricteft fearch into every vault and, the moft fecret receiles, dil- 
cover the leaft marks or remains of fuch cages. We make the fame obler+ 
vations on the reported Oubliettes, which were faid to have been firft 
formed in the reign of .Louis XI.; but at the taking, examination, and de- 
molition of the Battile, traces of fuch were no where to be found. 

« We had likewile heard of the ike'etons of unfortunate prifoners, who 
were fuffered to perith in the dungeons of the caftle; but no bones or any 
fuch remains were dilcovered. In the furgery, we found a body partly dil- 
fected, which upon examination, proved to be that of a malefacior that the 
furgeon had been prefented with, or had purchafed for anatomical. purpofes, 

«It is our duty in this place to rectify an error that has long ufurped the 
place of truth: we have been taxed with omitting the name of a Count de 
Lorges, who was found imprifoned on the 14th of July, 1789, and had been 
thirty-Lwo years confined in onz ofthe dungeons. An hiftory of the fuf- 
ferings of this imagi:ary perfon was publi:hed, and believed to be the 
* Authentic Memoirs of the Count de Lorges.” We have likewile feen 
a print® of his perfon loaded with chains in his dungeon, fold at the thop 
of M. Curtis, in Paris: but, after,examining every paper in our pollethon, 
the regilter of the parith of St. Louis, and cloiely interrogating the turnkeys, 
no account of fuch a perfon cou!d be obtained. When the Bafiile was cap- 
tured, we found no more than feven priloners, four of whom had been con- 
vicied of forgery; another a perfon of rank, confined at the requett of his 
family, for diflipation; and two infane, who would have been thortly re- 
moved to Charenton. None of thofe were incarcerated in the dungeons, 
but had apartments in the towers. : 

“ The Calottes, occupying the fifth fiory in the towers of the Baftile, 


were fuppofed, next to the dungeons, to be the. molt infupportable, from, , 


the intenie heat of the fummer, and the piercing cold of the winter months: 
byt we have learned from perfons who have been long under, confinement 
in tho:e rooms, that the walls were perfectly dry 5, and, awing to thetr ex- 
treme thicknefs, they never found themlelves fo much incommoded by the 
cold in winter, or the heat in fummer, as they would have been, in the lame 
feafons, in the houfes in Paris. An ancient loophole ferved as a window, 
which was cul through a wall nearly tix feet thick ; {ufficiently wide at the 
interior, but gradually contracting to the outfide of the tower, where at 
was fecured by an iron grate.” 


: 4 ® 
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* “ In the year 1790, a capital print of the forming of the Baiftile, was 
exhibited in London, faid to be done from a drawing taken on the {pet. In 
the foreground appear feveral emaciated figures, covered with hair, expref 
fing J0y at their deliverance, by the moit frantic geftures. Io the dark back- 
ground of the pidiure, are feen feveral tkeletons chained ta the walls, with 
iron cages and inflruments of torture; whereas, according to the National 
Reporters, no fuch inftruments were found.” 

Poflibly 
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72 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Poffibly Sir Francis Burdett and his. worthy affociates, the patriots , 
of London and Middlefex, may, after reading this account, deem “it 


expedient to find fome more odious appellation for the Houle of | 


CorreGtion in Cold Bath Fields ;—If, indeed, their rage be not already 
transferred to.the Surry Houfe of Correétion, in Horfemonger Lane. 

Af all the officers and men, in the Baftile, had been as ready and 
willing to difcharge their duty, as the governor himfelf, that fortrefs 
would have been preferved, and the rebels have met with their deferts. 


But the fpirit of infubordination had already fpread widely, and obe- ' 


dience to lawful commands became a miere queftion of prudence. Some 
idea of Mr. de Lolme’s charaéter, who was at this time Major of the 
Baftile, and who was murdered as one of the Satellites of defpotifm, 
may be formed from the following anecdote, taken from the authen- 


tic journal of the National Affembly. 


© The Marquis of Pilleport, who haa been fometime under confinement 
at the Baftile, having been convifted as the author of a pampblet, highly 
itidecorons, intitled, ‘The Devi] amongft the Holy-water,’ after his re- 
Jeafe, retired to his eftate at Stenay: but having two fons at the military 
{chool, he came to Paris to examine the progrefs they had made, whieh 
ned on the day of the capture of the Baftile. Arriving at the Greve, 

he faw the execution of M. de Launay, who was dragged to the fcaffold, 
covered with wounds. Soon after, he beheld another victim, who, though 
difguifed by blood and dirt, and his cloaths torn from his body, he difco- 
vered to be M. de Lolme, the major, whom the fanguinary mob were 
forcing to the fame“fatal fpot. Strack with horror at the fight of a man 
in fuch a fituation, who with honour and humanity had been the comforter 
of the prifongrs, aad who had taken the moft tender intereft in dis affairs : 
he liffened to no voice but that of gratitude, and flew to embrace the unfor- 
tunate man, whom the ferociovs multitude were dragging along with a 
degree of fanatic fury, capable of freezing the blood in the veins of the 
moft obdurate hearts.—‘ Stop! he exclaimed, (fpringing upon the bleeding 
officer,) ‘ You are facrificing the moft honourable perfon oti earth: I was 
long in the Baftile—he was my comforter.’ Thofe words firuck the Sieur 
de Lolme, who cafting up his languid eyes, (though itill treated with the 
groffeft indignity by the wretcles who furroanded bim,) like an old Roman 
calmly faid, ‘ Contider, young man, what you are doing ! Do not facrifice 
your own life, by vainly endeavouring to fave mine.” The Marquis, feeing 
the blood-thirfly multitude deaf to entreaty, called aloud, ‘ Stand back, I 
will myfelf defend him againft you!’ and, forgetting that he was unarmed, 
Hed the croud by the energy of his blows; but a ferocious wretch 
ftruck him violently on the neck with a hatchet, which made a deep wound 


and beat off his hat: the monfier was preparing to fplit his {kull, when he . 


was thrown tothe ground by the Chevalier de Jean, who had accompanied 
the Marquis. 

** Still the Major could not be refcued: affailed from all quarters, cut 
with fabres and bayonets, M. Pilleport feized a mufquet, and with lion- 
like vengeance, though ‘attacked on all fides, ftrack around, overwhelming 
all who oppofed,him. His firelock being at laft torn from him, he had 
periihed, if, by a defperate effort, he had not penetrated through the croud 
and gained the ftaircafe of the Hotel de Ville, where he fainted. His 
| | wounds 
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wounds were examined, and found not-to be mortal ; but the unfortunate 
Major was left to his fate.” 


_. The Regifter of the Baftile contained a lift of all the perfons 
who had been confined there, and a ftatement of their refpcctive 
offences. Among thefe we find the following extraordinary in- 
ftances: *¢ In 17:6, Laurence d’Houry, for inferting in his alma- 
mack, an eulogium on the houfe of Stuart, and denying George I. 
the title of King of Great Britain.”—* In 1745, Jacob Levis, a 
Jew, of Metz, for propofing to betray Prince Charles Stuart to the 
King of England.””. Of Mr. Gibfon’s principles and judgment a 
correct eftimate may be formed from the following remarks on Vol- 
taire and his aflociates. 


“ Voltaire, though quick fighted to the errors and crimes of mankin4, 
feems not to have had a prefentiment of the confequences that arofe from 
the diffemination of the principles of himfelf and his affociates, when he, 
compofed the following jeu d'e/prit, on an abfurd cuftom sy formerly pre- 
vailed in England, of depriving the moft noble of animals df its principal 
ornament and defence. * 


‘ Vous fiers Anglais, et barbares que vous etes, 

* Coupent les ‘Tetes 4 yos Rois, et les Queues 4 vos betes ; 

* Mais les Francais plus polis, et aimant les lois, 

* Laiffent les Queues a leur betes, et les Tetes a leur Rois.’ * 


«‘ The Englith, as their favage tafte prevails, 
«* Behead their kings, and dock their horfes’ tails : 
«© In polifh’d Franee they fpare (fo Voltaire fings,) 
** The tails of horfes and the heads of kings. 

* In thofe ludicrous lines there is as much truth, as in his blafphemous 
compliment to the fubtle incendiary of America, whofe falfe principles in 
the conftructic n of eleéirical conduétors, his Majefty’s magazines at Pur= 
fleet and the city of London had _ nearly fatally experienced. Voltaire on 
Dr. Franklin. * Eripuit fulmen Jovis et Sceptrum ‘j yrannis.’ 

*« The French nation has wi{uneiied the effedés of the doérines of Vol- 
taire, Rouffeau, Condo:cet, and other fupporters of irreligion and anarchy ; 
when the peftiferous breath of a frantic and blood-thirfty tyrant could 


—-e.. 





* « This thought is more gravely and virulently treated by the French 
fatirift, Boileau, in his Ode againft the Englith. | 
‘ Quoi! ce peuple avengle en fon crime, 
¢ Qui prenant fon Roi pour vidtime 
‘ Fit du Tréne un Theatre affreux ; 
‘ Penfe-t'il que le Ciel, complice 
‘ D'un fi funelte facrifice, 
‘ N’a pour lui ni foudre ni feux ?’ 
* ©! you who ftain’d the throne with blood, 
~ “ And there the guiltlefs vi@im flew ; 
“ Think ye that heaven, all juft and good, 
«“ Has no avenging bolt for you?” 
| command 
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command them to difbelieve the exifience of d Supreme Being, and fhortly 
after, with the fame breath, under pain of the guillotine, order the Sove- 
reign People to return to the rational creed of their anceftors. No wonder, 
that after fuffering the various evils of a cruel and unftable fyftem of go- 
vernment, they fhould tamely fit down under a defpotifm more arbitrary 
than that of the moft abfolutc prince of the Hou’e of Bourbon. How 
futile do the writings of thofe /oi-difant philofophers appear, when com- 
pared with the folid truths promulgated.by one of the greatett ornaments 
of Britain, in the following words: ‘ A Ji#tde philofophy maketh men apt 
to fo 
Jefophy, bringeth men back to God again.’ Vide Life of Lord Bacon.” 

An interefting account is yiven of an adventurer, of extraordinary 
talents, who called himfelf the Count de Parades, who was employed 
by the court of France as a {py in this country, during the American 
war, and whohad fotened a well: laid, and, apparently,avery practicable 
plan for takin Plymouth, and Hurft Caftle, which failed from the 
er and iatrigues of the French officers. This account is fol- 
owed by fome very pertinent and judicidus refieCtions on the object 
and iffue of the French revolution, ‘* The French,” fays Mr. G. 
“© wearied of, and difgufted with, a feries of democratic tyranny 
under various fhapes, filently fubmit to a form of government more 
inimicabto liberty, more captious and vindiétive in its operations, than 
the monarchy they have overthrown.” 


‘¢ Under the pretence of alliance and prote&tidn, they (the French) 
aimed to effeét the fubjugation of every inferior ftate in their vicinity. 
By the example of ancient Rome, whofe patriots (without their own walls,) 
were the common enemies of mankind, the aggrandifement of the Great 
Nation was purfued through blood and treachery, till the long proje&ed 
plan was finally becomplified , and we now behold the limits of that ex- 
tenfive empire ftrongly fixed by the boundaries of the ocean, the Rhine, 
the Alps,.and Pyrenees, prefenting, by every combination of nature and 
art, an impenetrable front to every furrounding ftate. 

* Here ambition might have checked its afpiring courfe, and the world 
have been fuffered to reftin peace. Would it were fo! But while the flag 
of Great Britain is triumphantly difplayed on the ocean; while its unbound- 
ed commerce is protected by a navy fuperior in numbers and difcipline to 
that of France and her confederates, never will the domineering fpirit of 
our formidable neighbour reft in peace, nor will the imperious foul of her 
prefent Defpot foon forget the failure of his darling fcheme of annihilating 
the Britith power in India, Still will the tranquillity of his flumbers be 
invaded by the pallid fpirit of the gallant Abercrombie, decorated with the 
laurel that once bound the brows of the conqueror of Italy, who, like 
Cafar his prototype, conquered in the name of a republic, but in reality 
for himfelf. : 

* The obttructions given to our commerce fince the figning of the de- 
finitive treaty, evince a fixed degree of rancour, that only waits a conve- 
nient opportunity to injure mortally that fource ef our affluence. This 
calls for unremitting vigilance in our governors, and unanimity amongtt 
individuals. Let union be the rallying » and the Britith empire — 

. fill 


“ 


t God, as.attributing tvo much to fecond caufes; but depth of phi- 
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Sill bid defiance to the private machinations and open affaults of a whole, 
world in arms.” 


Mr. G. very properly calls upon thofe fufceptible hearts, who have 
mourned over the fufferings of highly injured aud oppreifed beings 
*¢ who never had exiltence but in the minds of thofe who with to excite 
emotions of fenfibility at the expence of truth,” to feel for the real 
diftrefs of the injured and opprefied royal family of France. He 
gives a juft character of the king and queen, repels the calumnious 
attacks on the latter; and contrafts the imaginary terrors of the 
Baltile with the real horrors of the Conciergerie, To thofe wha 
read for information, and who feek for truth, this book wil: be 
highly ufeful. 





Sele Sermons and Funeral Orations, tranflated from the French of Bof= 
fuet, Bifbop of Meaux; to which is prefixed ax kffay, confider ably 
augmented, on the Eloguence of the Pulpit in England. 3) Edit, 
fmall 8vo. Pp. 149. Clarke. 1801. 


HE reader will find, on turning to the 6th: velume of our Re~ 
view (p. 446) our marked, though not unqualified, commen- 
dation of a former edition of this article. ‘The pretent edition, en- 
larged, and enriched with fome ufeful matter, deferves to be noticed 
by us with approbation. We were, however, before contirained to 
exprefs a difference of opinion, from the author of the Eiliy, refpect- 
ing the eccafional admiffion of controverted points into the pulpit; 
conceiving, as we ftill do, that, when either the diftinguifhing doce 
trines of the Chriftian religion are denied or miltated, or its great du- 
ties explained away, it is the bounden duty of the clergy to guard 
their flocks againft every tuch attempt of the weak. or the wicked, 
to corrupt their principles and relax their morals. Unfortunately,’ 
we are obliged again to differ from Mr. Jerningham, in one point, 
and to difapprove the illiberal manner in which he has cenfured, for 
difcharging his duty, a clergyman, who ts an honour to his profef- 
fion, both as a preacher and aman. On mott other points we find 
little to blame, but much to commend ; and we feruple not to add, 
that Mr. J. deferves well, for bis endeavour to call forth an energy 
and animation in the delivery of férmons, But, furely, he has de- 
parted very far from the good manners of the gentleman, not to fay 
from the charity of the Cariftian, in cenfuring fo feverely and un- 
juftly a very refpectable young divine, the worthy fon of a worthy 
father, for introducing into a fermon an exhortation to his audicnce, 
not to defer, tothe unfeafonable period of a fick bed, the execution 
of their wills. 


“ A new anpointed le@turer, at the weft end of the town (obferves Mr, 
J.) introduced a fubject, that would have been difcuiled with more propriety 
at Doctors’ Commons. “The leélurer difplaved to his audience the crime of 
deferring the execution of their wills. This fpiritual proctor appeared 
amiably 
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amiably anxious for the heirs and the future furviving friends of his ay 
dience, and ardently entreated all thofe, who had omitted this duty, to 
fulfil, without delay, the preiling obligation. A half-reprefied {mile was 
vilible On’ the countenance of feveral of his auditors; and*it almoft (eemed, 
from the zeal of the preacher, as if he wifhed to coaleice in the mind of 
the teltator the advice and the adviler.” 


Not to dwell upon the inaccuracy of ufing the verb coule/ce in a 
active fenfe, (if in that fenfe Mr. J. would have it to be underttod? 
and if not, the inverfion of the words is not lefs faulty;) if the lec- 
turer had, perchance, inadvertently introduced a topic injudicioufly 
into his difcdurte' if he had, perchance, failed in the manner of 
treating “his fubject; furely, it was ungenerous to impute an error 
only in judgment to the meaneft and moft unworthy motive. But 
the fagacious critic has here betrayed his own ignorance, and fhewa 
how very imperfectly acquainted he is with the preacher’s duty, 

blaming a clergyman tor doing what he is bound to do. Before he 
found fault, he fhould, at leaft, have taken the pains to look into 
the Common Prayer Book, and confulted the Rubric on the Order 
for thé Vifitation of the Sick: from which he would have learned, that 
it is the peculiar office of the Clergy ‘* often to put men in rememe 
brance to take order for the fettling their temporal eftates whilft they are 
in bealth.” And a molt important and charitable office it is, and 


' moft properly delegated. to the minifters of religion : and if fo, in 


what place can it be more fitly difcharged, or with better hope of 
fuccefs, than in the pulpit; when the minds of men have been pres 
viobffy Engaged in the folemn offices of prayer and praife ; when, by 
joining in the incomparable liturgy of the Church, the foul is raifed 
from earth to heaven; and when, from the general nature of the ad¢ 
monitions given, every one may make the application to himfelf, 
without the pain of giving or receiving, perfonally, the advice; and 


’ where, indeed, now almoft exclufively, (efpecia!ly in the metropolis) 


a clergyman has the opportunity of difcharging this part of his duty? 
If the practice of thus publicly sdenéeithitie men to make theif 
wills, while they are in health of body and mind, is really fo much 
fallen into difufe, as to bring down upon the preacher the public 


cenfure of a writer, who is fo folicitous to advance the interefts of, 


religion, we can only exprefs our concern that it fhould be fo; and 
moit ardently do we wifb, that, inftead of being difcouraged by fuch 
unmerited blame, the Clergy would follow the example fet them by 
the judicious lecturer, and, on all proper occafions, entreat ail pel 
who have omitted this duty, to fulfil, witheut delay, the pre{fing obligation, 
If we might be permitted to fuggeft a hint, on this head, to an order 
of men, who, as a body, are not deficient in their duty, nor injudi- 
cious in the difcharge of it, we would obferve, that the commence- 
ment and clofe of a year always furnifh a proper occafion for touch- 
ing, if not dwelling on, a fubject connected with the then peculiar- 

ly feafonable topic of the right employment of time. 
Mr. J. wo were, however, gratified to find, has made fome ho- 
a . nourable 
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riourable amends to the reverend preacher, in the fame’ page, and 
foftened the feverity of his ftri€ture, by doing julticé to the pathetic 
and impreffive manner, in which he invariably addrefles the young- 
er part of his audience, and in which he particularly excels, 


«To qualify, however, thefe ftriQures, (obferves Mr. J.) with the 

raife that is due to the abilities of this gentleman,, | heard, with pleafure; 
bis fermon on the 4th of January laft, His addre{s to the younger part of 
his audience was forcible and affectionately perfuafive, burfting forth into 
a ftrain of uncommon eloquence.” 


‘We moft cordially bear teftimony to the juftnefs of this remark, 
fo truly and happily exprefled ; having often liftened with dglight to 
the manly pathos of the preacher,* when addreffing; from the pul- 
pit, the repentant members of a public charity, (im high and de- 
ferved repute for the excellent manner in. which every department 
of itis conducted) or recommending the inftitution to the patronage 
and fupport of the congregation. ' 

Having alluded to the MAGDALEN, We cannot refrain from ex- 
prefing our fincere regret for the great lofs which it has recently 


_fuftained in the difcontinuance of the valuable fervices of the Rev. 


GERRARD ANDREWES; whofe late advancement to a fituation of 
more extenfive utility, while it has rendered effential fervice to re- 
ligion, reflects the higheft honour on his Right Reverend Patron, and 
exhibits an illuftrious example of principle, and an high fenfe of 
duty, worthy the imitation of all ecclefiattical patrons; who, if, like 
this venerable prelate, they wifh well to the common caufe of Chrif- 
tianity, and the profperity of the eftablifhment ; (for the prefentation 
of proper petfons to be the minifters of which they dre refponfible 
to God, the church, and their country,) will, at all times, (and 
efpecially at a time when its enemies within, as well as without 
the camp, are fo bufy and active, and many of its friends forindo- 
lent and {upine,) feek fit men to fill vacant benefices; not fuffering 
private attachment, perfonal regard, or powerful folicitation, to pres 
vail againft public duty. | 

We agree with Mr. J. in recommending to candidates for holy 
ordets, and to the younger clergy, a frequent perufal of epifcopal 
and archdeacanal (archidiaconal ) charges; and we look forward with 
the confidence of deriving pleafure from his intended obfervations on 
the fermons that have been publithed within the laft ten years. We 
might readily point out many judicious remarks, and fome beautiful 
paflages, both in the Efflay and Sermons, among fomie few inac- 
curacies and marks of hafte; but we have already exceeded the limits 
that we had prefcribed to ourfelves.in review of this article. We 


—— 





- 


* We fuppofe the preacher animadverted upon to be the Rev. Ancuer 
Tuomrson, leGturer of St. George’s, Hanover-fquare, and one of the 
evening preachers at th Magdalen, 
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advert only toa paflage or two, which Mr. J. if he think with us, 
will correét in a future edition. There is no verb, either expreffed 
or underftood, after the pronoun who, p. 44. The whole fentence, 
pp. 78, 79, beginning with the words “* The ennobling fentiment,” 
&c. isinvolved and obfcure. The paffage, p: 80, ** Frequent op- 
unities have occurred,” &c. is confuted and inelegant. — We, 
doubtlefs, fhall accord with Mr. J. not only in the commendation 
beitowed by him on the Bifhop of London’s difcourfe on the decz- 
pitation of the Baptift, but as to the general excellency of his lord- 
fhip’s Jectures, when we fit down to the perufal of them: we fe- 
member to have heard, with fingular fatisfaétion, the fubftance of 
that difcourfe, as taken memoriter from the bifhop’s lips, preached, 
and ingenuoufly acknowledged as fuch, by a worthy and eminent 
divine, who has diftiiiguifhed himielf as a preacher more than forty 
ears. Wecannot agree with Mr. J. that the celebrated paflage in 
ifhop Sherlock’s fermons, ‘** Go to your natural religion,” is-a fo- 
litary inftance of animated cloquence in the difcourfes of that learned 
prelate; whife writings, in our judgment, abound with numerous 
examples not only of folid reafoning but of irrefiftible oratory. 


ss : ———--— - -— ——-—___- ——_ ~~» 
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Pochs.” BY Bidlake, A.B. Crown 8vo. Pr. 36, 1s. Murray and 
Highley. 1803. 


E have here a continuation of Mr. Bidlake’s poetical works, which 
we now find, are tg be publithed periodically, and to be completed 
in twelve fhilling numbers, of which this is the fecond. The firft, con. 
faining the poem of Youth, was reviewed by us in our thirteenth volume, 
(p. 177). The prefent number comains 1. An Elegy fuppofed to be writ- 
ten on revifiting the place ofa former refidence. 2. Elegy. The Penitent. 
$. ToEvening. 4. The Natural Child, 5. To the Evening Star. 6. To 
the Snow-Drop. 7. Tolnnocence. 8. Sonnet. Toa Thruih. 9. Sonnet, 
Written near a river. The Elegies difplay much feeling, and corre@ 
nels of thought; but are inferior, in poetical merit, to the other produc: 
tions of Mr. Bidlake, The lines Jo Evening, and thofe To [nnocence, are im 
dijputably the bef, in the number before us; and exhibit many marks of 
genius and of tafie. The following, from the former, is a true deicription 
of nature. 


« To mark how rich in golden fireaks 
The fun behind the woodland breaks; 
The cottage {moke, the antique feat, 
Where clouds of homeward rooks retreat ; 
To fee the woodman on his road 
For ev’ning fuel bring his load ; 
The confiant dog, that runs behind, 
The faithful friend of human kind; » 
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The burthen’d afs condemn’d_ to bear 
Oppretlive toil, for {canty fare, 

The milkmaid eye with female pride 
The ruitic lover by her fide ; 

The whiftling boy- with fragrant kine, ; 
The wild-flow’r wreath intent to twine. 
Or waggon’s team with bells that cheer; 
A pleating charm to labour’s ear. 

He loves in fome fequefter’d fpot 

To find remote the wood-fide cot, 
Where blooming, full of ruddy health, 
The peeping children look by ftealth.” 


Ofien as rural fcenery, in an evening, has been defcribed before, there 
is nothing here of fervile imitation, nothing that does not appear to be the 
refult of perfonal obfervation, and of perfonal feeling. The invocation to 
Innocence has, at leaft, equal merit, as will appear from the following 
dnort extract. 


; «* My lowly roof fhall ne’er refound 
With riots loud, and vulgar found, 
And mad intemperate joy. 
My days fhall know no bitter woes ; 
My nights be crown’d with foft repofe ; 
Thy dreams my hours employ. 


Peace fhall her downy wings extend 
My humble cottage to defend, 

And {catter bletlings rare. 
Eternal greens fhall clothe the ground ; 
Eternal {weets fhall breathe around ; 

And lafting {pring be there. 


Each morn thall then with artlefs note 

The red-breatt {well its little throat, » 8 
Perch’d on the ftraw-built thed: 

And oft, to purer bofoms dear, 

With hofpitable faith draw near, 
And peck the (catter’d bread. 


A Translation of Geddes’s Ode to Peace. By John Ring. 4to. 1s. 6d. Car 
penter. 1802, 


OF the original Latin of Dr. Geddes it might have been faid that, Ma- 
teriem superabat osus; but to Mr. Ring’s tranflation this ‘obfervation will by 
no means apply. The tranflatoi’s verles are as contemptible, as the poet’s 
aflertions are falfe. 


Drink B(u)onaparté’s health, and drain the bow]: 
Champion of Peace! what praife to thee belongs, &c. 
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On this firm bafis found thy lafting fame 
Peace-maker of the -world thy glorious name! 
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This fervile echo of the adulatory ftrains of rebels and regicides is alike 
difgraceful to our language and our country. Thius to praife the fcourge of 
gations, the demon of di cord, the man who publicly renounced his God, 
who rules an abject people with a rod of iron, and whofe hatred of this 
country is as boundlefs as his ambition and as infatiate as his thirft of power, 
as bafely to facrifice truth, decency, and common fenfe, at the fhrine of re. 
volutionary adulation. But it became the libeller of the Scriptures to be 
the panegyrift of Buonaparté. 


dn Elegy on his Grace Francis, the late Duke of Bedford. By The nas Rodd, 
4to. Is. Ridgway. 1802. 


A FORMER panegyrift of the late Duke of Bedford, whofe Elegy was 
briefly noticed in a former number of our Review (Vol. XLII. P. 180) mo- 
defily ftiled his grace “ the belt of landlords and the beit of men.” The 
Virtuous mind turns with difguft from fuch indifcriminate, fuch unmerited, 
commendation, If the age fhould continue to advance in /i4erality in pro- 
portion as it recedes from virtwe, we may foon expe@ to have an* Ode » 
Fornication, and a Panegyric on Prostitution. But fince ’tis the fafhion to pa 
negyrize, Mr. Rodd is juft as well qualified to enter the !iits as any of iis 
numerous competitors. We fhould think, however, that it would di!play 
more wildom to repine over his “ great lofs” in private; and not to petier 
the public with his weeping and his wailing. The ufual maxim on fuch oe- 
cations is—Requiefcat in pace; and it furely behoves injudicious friends to 
confider well, before they difturb the athes of the dead, whether there be 
not achance of raking them into a flame. 


Low, gn Allegory, to w hich is (are) added several Poems and Translations. By 
James Lawrence, Author of the Bofom Friend; &c.  Svo. Pr. 65, 3s, 
Faulder, 1802. ; 


A DULL and licentious publication, well-fuited, poffibly, to the tafte of 
thofe high literary chara¢ters, in Germany, who, we are aijjured, have ho- 
noured it with their approbation, but certainly not calculated to pleate the 
unlophiliicated palate of a Britith public. 
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The Reafonablenefs of our Ecclefiaflical Efablifoment. A Sermon preached in 
Lambeth Chapel, on the 22d of Augufl, 1802, at the Confecration of ihe 
Right Reverend Thomas Dampier, D. D. Lord Bifbop of Rochefer, and pubs 
lifbed at the Command of bis Grace the Lord Archbifbop of Canterbury. By 
William Fofter, D.D. F. A. S. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty, 
Fellow of Eton College, and Re&tor of Mereworth in Kent. 4to. Pe. 1S. 
Is. Payne. 1802. 


* A S free, and not uling your liberty for a cloak of malicionfaefs, but 
as the fervants of God.” From thefe words of St. Peter the learned 
preacher, thews that liberty, both religious and civil, is not only compatible 
with, but cannot exift without, due fabjection to lawful authority, wich 
fubjection the apoftics conftantly laboured to inculcate by their precepts 
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and to enforce by their example. Dr. Fofter then proceeds to fhew, not 
only the rec/onablene/s and expediency, but the nece//ity of an eftablifhment, 
and laftly applies his general obfervations to the ec_lefiaftical eftablifhment 
of his own country. nab 

« The moft prominent parts of the eftablifhment are the three orders— 
the hithops, who are the confecrated governors; and the ferior minifters, 
the prieits and ‘eacons. It cannot be denied, by whatever jearning or in- 
genuity it may have been attempted, that epifcopacy is an apottolie inftitus 
tion; or. that the whole of our eftablifhment, when viewed with impartiality, 
and without bias of any favourite fyftem, is as conformable to the praétice 
of the primitive church, as a change of times and circumftances can admit.* 
It cannot be denied, by the greateft adverfaries to thefe our ecclefiaftical 
orders, that the happieit effects have been derived from them, in the early 
adoption and continued detence of the prote/fant /y/em: in the encourage- 
ment of true learning ; in the promotion of true religion, and of all thofe 
virtues, which are.the boaft and ornament of the Chriftian profteéffion. It 
cannot be denied, that in all ages of our church, the digbef order has been 
coufpicuous for fuperior abilities, aod acknowledged piety; that thefe ta- 
lents have ever been entitled to, and have received, their due honours; and 
that inn) age have they been more con/picuous than in the prefent. J may 
be allowed to adduce (wiljt Lam proud of bearing my bumble teftimony to virtues 
long known and approved ) the ceremony of this day, as one proof, at leaft, of this 
affertion.” 

We are not fond of the language of compliment in difcourfes from the 
pulpit, but we muft fay that the praife here, fo very appofitely beftowed, 
is but a tribute of juftive to diftinguithed piety and worth. And, certainly, 
the prefent adminiftration have, bgtheir ecclefiafiical preferments, proved 
themfelves zealous and fteady triends to the eftablifhed church. A Horfeley, 
a Dampier, a Huntingford, and a Vincent have received, at their hands, 
that promotion to which their learning, their merits. and their fervices fe 
eminently entit'ed them. Let them propofe a revifion of the ‘Toleratien 
Act, and of fome other ftatutes favourable to the growth of fchifm; let 
then afford their protection and influence to the efforts of the proclamation 
fovicty, for enforcing a better obfervance of the Lord’s day; and let them 
flimulate his Ma efty’s Attorney General, to redeem the pledge which he 
gave to the laft parliament on the 1ubjeét of the Adultery Bill; and religion 
and morals wi] be more indebted to them than to any other adminiliration 
for a century paft.— But to proceed with our quotation : 

“ A due iubordin-tion, therefore, and an unequivocal refpe@ from the 
inferior ordets to _/uch governors of the church, as it ought to be a leading 
principle in the clerical character, fo is it, in the fulleft extent, agreeable 
to the letter and to the {piri of our only intallible guide, the gofpel.”’ 

In the concluding part of his fermon, Dr. Fofter explains very fully and 
forcibly, the tolerating fpirit of our ‘charch eftablithment. Indeed that 
{pi.it of toleration is apt to be carried to a culpable extent, and even to de- 


— 





* « For a more fatisfa&tory inveftigation of this, and many other inte- 
refting queftions in theology, fee the prefent Bifhop of Lincoln’s Llemcmts 
of Chriftian Theology. See allo the i’rchminary Difcourfe te the Eight Dif- 
courfes, lately publithed by the Rey, Charles Daubeny, L. L. B. &c,” 
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generate into an enceuragement of {chifmatics, incompatible with the duty of 
reprefling fin, and of fighting the good fight of faith. 

From the preceding extract our readers will be enabled to form their own 
judgment of the ftyle and fpirit of this fermon, of which any commends. 
tions of gur’s would be not only fuperfluous, but prefumptuous, after it has 
been ftamped with the approbation of that high authority by whofe com 
mand it has been prefented to the public. 


bbe Confecration of the Right Reverend George Ifaac Hunting ford, D. D, 
Lord Bifkop of Gloucefter. By the Rev. William Howley, M. A. Fellow 
of Winchefter College. Publifhed by Command of the Archbifhop. 4to, 
Pr.24. 1s.6d. MHatchard. 1802. 


MR. HOWLEY has taken his text from the 25th and 26th verfes of the 
22d chapter of Saint Luke; the very text which has been feleced by the 
different opponents of epifcopacy as favourable to their refpective tenets, 
This is at once judicious and manly; it difplays a proper confidence in the 
ftrength of his caufe; and the ability and perfpecuity of his difcuffion fuf. 
ficiently thews that his confidence is not mifplaced. 

After explaining the abufes which flowed from that fpirit of free dif 
cuffion which followed the Reformation, he thus {peaks of our ecclefiaftical 

lity. 
ee The neceflity of government in the church. as well as in every other 
fociety, united on fixed principles, and for beneficial purpofes, is generally 
acknowledged ; and its eftablifhment has been traced to its real origin, the 
aneral conftitution of our nature, and the authority of divine Revelation. 

“© Nor does the form of government, retained by our own national 
Church, and fanétioned by the example of primitive antiquity, reft on 
foundations lefs fiable. The prefumption in favour of its divine origin, 
grounded on its refemblance to the Jewifh hierarchy ; on the conduét of 
our bleffed Lord in the diftribution of fpiritual powers to his apoftles and 
difciples; on the charges of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus; and on various 
paflages fcattered through the Apoftolic Scriptures ;* is confirmed by the 
incontrovertible teftimony of tradition. The fyftem of prelacy, it thence 
appears, was framed: by the apoftles aéting under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. From that period till the zra of the Reformation, it was received 
without effential alteration by the Univerfal Church; and documents are 
ftill extant, in which various lines of bifhops are traced upwards in unbroken 
fucceffion to the immediate followers of Chrift. This uniformity in the 
practice of the Church is not only of itfelf fufficient to demonitrate the ex- 
pediency of epifcopal government, but will juftify us in confidering its re 
~yeGtion by later Chriftians, as an act of mifguided zeal, if not of unwarrant- 
able prefumption. The arguments in defence of this procedure, drawn 
from confined interpretations of {criptural texts and paflages of the Fathers, 


A be Confers in Lambeth Chapel, on Sunday, the 27th of June, 1802, at 
t 


_ and frem fpecious reafonings on the abufe of power; feem lefs indebted for 


the reception which they have experienced in fome countries, to their in- 
trinfic folidity, than to the authority and influence of certain eminent re 
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Divinity. 33 
‘formers.* Yet while we allow to thefe men the deferved praile of vigorous 
talents, of egtenfive erudition, and ardent piety: wil] it be deemed uncansid 
or uncharitable to affert, that their conduct betrays tome marks of the im- 
eétion and infirmity of our common nature?+ Muft not even their 
warmeft adinirers confefs, that in the heat of the conteft which they fo 
nobly maintained againft the ufarpations of an infolent and oppreflive hie- 
rarchy, they were fometimes led to confound animofity againft the Church 
of Rome with zeal for the interefts of true Religion? Without derogating 
from their merits we may be allowed to lament, that in their eagernefs to 
tear away the appendages introduced by fraud or fuperftition, they, in iome 
inftances, unguardedly defaced the goodlieft fupports and ornaments of that 
venerable fabric, to which they were folicitous of reftoring its original fim- 
plicity. Under thefe circumftances, is it not unreafonable to oppofe the 
opinions of individuals to the collective jadgment of the Church; to 
weigh the furmifes of moderns againft the practice of all antiquity attefted 
by contemporary writers?” .* 

Mr. H. then expotes the fallacy of thefe arguments which tend to draw, 
from his text, deductions hoftile to epifcopacy, and to a church eftablith- 
ment; and he moft ably and forcibly refutes the objeCtions of fuch oppo- 
nents. The latter part of bis refutation we fhall extra, as it may ferve 
to difpel, at leatt, one of the errors of a writer, whofe works are, unhappily, 
but too popular. 

“ With regard to the churches of tl:ofe countries, which have in modern 
times rejected epifcopacy ; and with the name and power, the endowments 
and honours attached to high fpiritual ttation; it has been confidently ade 
Vanced,t that ‘all the good effeéts, both civil and religious, which an efta- 
blifhed church can be faid to produce, are produced by thefe churches, as 
completely as by any other.’ While we unrefervedly proteft againft every 
eflential deviation from the primitive mode) of church government, though 
no immediate evil may appear to have refulted from the innovation; we 
may ftill enquire, how far, even if the unlimited truth of thefe affertions 
Were admitted, the conclufions, to which they profeffedly lead, might in 
teafun be applied to every Chriftian country. It has been remarkéd, that 
the fyitems of government, under which fmaller ftates have flourifhed, are 
wholly unfuitable to great and wealthy nations. This reafoning may, by 
fair analogy, be extended to the Charch. That in the northern part of 





« * See Hooker’s Preface to Ecclefiaftical Polity, p. 157, 158.. Ox- 
ford. 1793.” 

“ + See Hooker's Preface, which contains very judicious flrictures on 
the proceedings of Calvin in eftablifhing his difcipline at Geneva.” 

“ t The moft epulent Church in Chriftendom does rot ‘maintain better 
the uniformity of faith, the fervour of devotion, the fpirit of order, regula- 
rity, and auftere morals in the great body of the people, than this very 
poorly endowed Church of Scotland. All the good effe&s, both civil and 
religious, which an eftablifhed Charch can be fuppofed to produce are pro- 
duced by it, as completely as by any otler, The greater part of the Proteftant 
Churches of Switzerland, which in general are not better endowed than 
the Church of Scotland, produce thote effe&ts in a fill bigher d-gree.” 
Smith's Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations, vol. iii, p. 236. 


London, 1786, 
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this ifland, ‘ the uniformity of faith, the fervor of devotion, the {pirit of 
order, regularity, and auftere morals in the’ great body of the people,’ are 
wel! maintained, we are by no means inclined to deny. But this ought, 
perhaps, to be afcribed, in a great meafure, to the local circumftances of a 
country, where the {pirit of religion has not yet been damped by the influx 
of enormous wealth. Without enquiring how far obfervation of fa@ may 
juttify a doubt, whether the fcanty provifion made for the minifters does ‘not 
operate to their prejudice among the higher ranks ; we mutt grant, that in 
truth, their facred character, adorned by unaffected piety, fiill commands 


the veneration of a fimple and uncorrupted people. Fut it by no means 


follows, that the fame caufes, under circumftances totally diflimilar, would 
be produtive of the fame effe&ts. The diffufion of wealth and fplendour 
has a natural tendency to throw a fhade of contempt on poverty and obicu- 
rity: and it is no unreafonable apprehenfion, that if, in a country where 
other profeflions lead to high emolument and honour, the Minifters of the 
Church alone were precluded from the hope of thefe diftin@ions, Religion 
herfelf might lofe her influence. The people, who are guided.by appear- 
ances, might learn to defpife an order, which hzd no outward claim to re 
{pect ; and the proud and licentious would hear, with fcorn and indignation, 
their immoralities cenfured or reproved by thofe, whom they regarded ag 
condemned to infignificance, by the meannefs of their condition. 

* But in the cafe of a foreign Church, which has been made the fubje& 
of ftill higher eulogy, may we not be allowed, from recent events, to 
queftion whether the circumftances have been fully and correétly ftated? 
Had the interefts of religion been properly guarded ; had its minitiers been 
fupplied with: fufficient means of fulfilling their important duties, or futh- 
cignt inducements to exertion ; could the patrons of infidelity, with any 
Shadow of truth, have boafted, that in fpacious diftrits of a country once 


the nurfery of the Reformation,* not a fingle Chriftian was to be found? 
Had 
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* « Figurez-vous mon cher ami, qu'il n’y a pas a€tuellement un Chrétien 
de Genéve a Berne: Cela fait fremir. I] n'y a pas long-temps aue les po- 
liffons qu’on nomme miniftres ou pafteurs, ont prefenté une requéte aux fo- 
liffons de je ne fais quel confeil de Genéve pour obtenir une augmentation 
de leur penfion, et une diminution du nombre de leurs preches, attendu, 
difaient-ils, que perfonne ne venait plus les entendre’ Voltaire, Lettre a 
d’Alembert, 8 Fevrier, 1776. Let us contraft this account with the affér- 
tions of Dr. Adam Smith. ‘ The greater part of the Proteftant Churches 
of Swi'zerland, which in general are not better endowed than the Church 
of Scotland, produce theie eliects, (vide fup.) in a ftill higher degree. In 
the greater part of the Proteftant Cantons, there is not a fingle perfon to be 
found, who does not profefs himfelf to be of the eftablifhed Church’ 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, b. v. c.2. The firft edition of this celebrated 
work was printed in the end of the year 1775, and in the beginning of the 





~ year 1776, which exa@ly correfponds with the date of Voltaire’s Letter. 


““* So widely do acute obfervers differ! Voltaire, however, refiding near 
the fpot, poffefied ample means of information ; and though not the moft 
rigid of moralifts, bad probably no inducement to yiolate truth in a private 
Jetter to his confidential friend. On the whole, after making due allow- 
ance for the hyperbole not uncommon in the familiar ftyle, and for the 
well-known propenfity of the human mind to believe the reality of that 
which it ardently defires; we may yenture, at leaft, to conclude, that infi- 
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Had ¢ all the good effe&ts, both civil and religious, which an eftablifhed 
Church can be faid to produce, been produced by this Church as completely 
as by any other ;’ could a people, jultly renowned for their military {pirit, 
and hereditary deteftation of tyranny, have funk almoft without a 
ftruggle, though engaged in the defence of all that can give dignity or 
comfort to human life; of national independence, of civil liberty, and 
Chrifiian religion ?” | 

We know not whether the novel difcovery that one Prefbyterian Church 
produces good effects in a fill bigher degree than another in which they are 
produced as completely as by any other may be referred to the theory of moral 
fentiments, but it is certainly not reconcileable with the plain principles of 
common fen'e. The latter part of the fermon is devoted to an expofition 
of the pofitive advantages of a church eftablifhment. On this, as on the 
preceding article, while our extraéts will enable our readers to judge for 
themfelves, the fiat of t.e primate precludes the neceflity of a critical 
fentence. ; 


A Letter to the Rev. Jofeph Eyre, Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading ; octafioned by 
bis Vifitation Sermon, preached July 30, 1798. By a Friend of the late 
Honourable and Reverend William Bromley Cadogan. Griffiths. 


THIS letter ought to have been noticed before. It is now, we fuppofe, 
almoft forgotten. But, as it was lately put into our hands, we thal] endea- 
vour to do juftice to the anonymous “ Friend,” by a few extracts from 
his Letter. 

“ Moft inconfiftent as your condu& muft appear, in complimenting Mr. 
Cadogan, wiilii you are oppofing both his principles and his congregation, 
yet your words are ‘ fmoother than oil,” and moderation is the watch-word 
of the day, and the burden of the fong. But do you conceive it poffible 
that the hearers and readers of your fermon fhould be fo void of all dif- 
cernment as not to fee your aim in this? Or that they cannet diftinguifh 
between candour itfelf and the profeffion of it. Here isa plain fa: 
whatever erroneous tenets, whatever fanatical or enthufiaftical reveries you 


— 





delity had made alarming advances in Switzerland. From the petition, re- 
ferred to in the extra@ with contemptuous infolence, it may be prefumed, 
that the Minifters had reafon to be diffatisfied with the fcantinefs of their 
falaries, and the irregular attendance of their congregations. 

“ How then fhall we account fer that wonderful phenomenon in a free 
country, an eftablifhment withont a-diffenter? In the greater part of the 
Proteflant Cantons, there is not a fingle perfon to be found, who does not profefs 
bimfelf to be of the eftablifbed Church. Weave relieved from our embar- 
raflment by the author, who thus proceeds: Jf be profoffes himfelf to be of 
any other indeed, the law obliges him to leave the coun.ry. 3 is furprifing, that 
fo judicious, fo cautious a writer fhould have inferred the excellence of an 
eftablifhment from the neceffary operation of a law, calculated to preferve 
a nominal uniformity of faith, but unfriendly in faét to the fubftantial in- 
fluence of the Church, which it «as meant to protect. 

“ Indeed, whatever refpect may, on other fubjeéts, be due to the opinions 
of Dr. Smith, his authority, from a variety of circumftances, 4s of little 
weight, in matters any way conne¢ted with religion,” 
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mav thihk thofe who have left your Church poffeffed with, they certainly 
derived them from the man whom you fay you fhould ‘be giad to imitate 
at humble diftance, but whom you can hardly hope to equal.’ This then, 
1 fay, is an undeniable fa&t, that Mr. Codagon's friends have not departed 
from that pure fyftem of religious truth which they received from him, as 
he himfelt had received it from his divine mafter. 
Still there is a departure, (hinc illa lacryma,) but from what? Not 
from the Church of England, but from St. Giles’s walls. Let thofe Evan- 
elical doétrines which (for fo many years during the lives of the two 
ormer incumbents) were conftantly preached to thankful multitudes, 
which flocked as doves to their windows, to welcome the glad tidings of 
falvation by grace, filling both pews and aifles, and for the accommodation 
of whom a large gallery was built, let, I fay, the fame truths be again 
preached, and every deferting fheep from among the flock will return to 
their appointed thepherd, and praife God in finging, ‘ How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publifheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publitheth falva- 
tion, that faith unto Sion, thy God reigneth.’ Till, however, this be the 
cafe, and God grant it foon may, not one foul, who has tafted that the 
Lord is gracious, will forfake the pure fountain of the waters of life, 
which are now copioufly flowing among them, though their courfe be 
turned into another channel, to {wallow thofe muddled ftreams which can 
never allay the thirft of fuch as have been ufed to drink at the cryftal fource, 
and have accepted the gracious invitation. Ho! every one that thirfteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money: come ye, buy and eat; 
yea, come buy wine and milk, without money and without price. After 
an exordium containing many pathetical lamentations on the prevalence of 
enthufiafm at Reading, with tome ftriétures on‘ the nature and character 
of enthofiafin and enthufiafts, you give us the joint opinions of an heatien 
philofopher, and of Lord Bacon, concerning enthufiafm; and the grand 
point on which they accord is, that enthufiafm and fuperftition produce 
evils not inferior to thofe which arife from infidelity itfelf.” 


— _— ——_ —— oe _—— —_ 


This is the ftrain of the letter, But, before we pronounce fenteuce, we 
thal) permit our author to fpeak, for himfelf, once more. 

“* I muft now beg leave to obferve, that you have fucceeded as il] in a 
compliment you meant to pay the Church of England, as in that you have 
beftowed on Mr. Cadogan. You fay, ‘ If, (our Church) is equally re- 
moved from heat or cold in either extreme.’ Good Sir, explain yourfelf 
more fully, or furely all your readers will fuppofe you meant to {peak of 
the Church of Laodicea, for you have not regarded what the faithtul and 
true witnefs faith to that Church, (Rev. iii. 15, 16,17.) ‘1 know thy 
works that-thou art neither cold or hot, | would thou wert either cold or 
hot ; fo becaufe thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will {pue 
thee out of my mouth.’ I would to God, however, there were not fuch a 
likenefs between the two churches at this time, as may have caufed you to 
ftumble on the expreflion you have adopted. If fo, may our Church pro- 
fit by the advice which immediately follows. ‘ { counfel thee to buy of 
me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayeft be.rich, and white rayment, that 
thou mayett be clothed, and that the fhame of thy nakedneis do not ap- 
pear; and .u.oint thine eyes with eye-falve that thou mayeft fee.’ Infiead 
of ending with your text, 1 withed to have begun with it, and in point of 

regularity 
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regularity I certainly onght to have done fo; but I muft plead in excufe ~ 
for my want of order, that almoft ever fince | began my letter, I have 
been puzzling myfelf to-find out why you took that text at all, and what it 
has to do with the difcourfe to which it is prefixed. The original defign 
of it was certainly very different from that to which you have accommodated 
it, for it was intended by the apoftle to eftablith the righteoufnets of faith, 
inftead of the righteoufnefs of man; and to thew how grofsly the Jews 
erred in this particular, by a zeal not according to truth and knowledge, 
for they arrogantly and ignorantly went about to eftablith their own righte- 
oufnefs for juititication, and refufed fubmiflion to the righteouinefs of 
God the Saviour Jefus Chrift. The meaning of the text, however, with 
its connection with the context, your hearers and readers were to find out 
how they could; and as there is neither method nor arrangement in your 
difcourfe, you had the better opportunity of faying what you would, where 
you would, and how you would. Befides, as it was a Vifitation Sermon, 
there could be no doubt but on fuch an oceafion, a choice dith of the fort, 
elegantly garnifhed with clerical compliments, would be expefed, which 
could not fail of being followed by a defert of thanks to the preacher, for 
his moft excellent fermon, and for the animated manner in which it was 
delivered, hoping it would foon appear in print. 

* Should it be thought that | exprefs myfelf with too.much levity, 
though | might anfwer in the words of one of the moft pure and learned 
divines that ever lived, that ‘ error is to be turned out of the temple of 
truth by mild irony, as well as by found and {fcriptural arguments ;' yet L 
will readily fubmit to the reproof, and turn myfelf to a more folemn fcene, 
which prefents itfelf to my view, in confidering the real ftate in (to) which the 
Church of England is now reduced by the zeal (certainly not according to 
knowledge) of open enemies and pretended friends, though which of thefe 
are taking moft pains for her overthrow may be difficult to afcertain, But 
for you, Sir, who have fo very lately taken pofleflion of a  parifh, where 
for anumber of years paft, at leaft during the lives of your two immediate 
predecetlors, the do€rines of our excellent articles have been uniformly 
preached ; for you, Sir, I fay, fo foon after entering upon your new {phere, 
to charge the truths preached by former incumbents with innovation, and to 
raife a hue and cry of fanaticifm, enthufiafm, &c. muft appear to all fenfible 
and confiderate perfons, equally unjuftifiable and unreafonable. But, bleed 
be God, our church has ftill many fleady friends, who will not fee her 
foundation dottrines attacked, without flanding up in her defence, though 
it is grating indeed to them to come forward againit her own fons, who 
have been foftered within her bofom, and from whom fhe has certainly a 
right to expec better treatment. 

“ Whether you may write any anfwer to this letter or not, is, perhaps, 
of little confequence ; if you de, it is to be hoped that you will embrace 
the opportunity, after the example of the great St. Auguftine, of retra@ing 
what you have advanced againii the doctrines of the reformation and race 
of the Church.” 

Our readers, we prefume, have already anticipated our opinion of this 
anonymous friend, who deferves, we think, to be excluded from good 
company. ‘Jhat illiberal fentiment and flippant language, which himfelf 
and his fraternity feem to have appropriated to themfelyes, claim not a 
patient hearing. -This is another Hawker atte@ting Polwbele. 


Ga Confider ations 
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Considerations on the present State of Religion, sheeulative and practical, in this 
Country. Pr.57. Hatchard, 1801. 


THE firft ehapter treats of the articles of the Church of Englaad.— 
From this, we prelent our readers with the following oblervations. 

«“ The propriety of fubfcription to articles of religion is infilted won on 
this ground ;—tha it is necellary thar the public teachers of every church 


fhould hold precifely the fame theological opinions, left the people be 
distra€led by discordant inftructions, and the church torn to pieces by variet 
of doétrine. This potition, if limited to efientials, will not be contefted'b 
thofe who are capable of forming a judgment on this important fubjeét. 
Now, had our articles been confined to ellentials, by which muti be under- 
ftood, the doctrines commonly called orthodox, all would have dcen well. 
Whether thele doctrines be found or unfound, they certainly compofe ¢dat 
fyfiem of faith which is adopted by the church of Engiand; fo that it is 
eiicaly rath to affert, ‘hata Mahometan who acknowledges Jelus Chrift to 
have been a prophet, might as well claim to be admitted a member of it, as 
an Arian or a Socinian, who, in every office of our liturgy, muii be com- 
pelled to addrefs shat moft exalted Being in terms far exceeding Ais concep- 
tion of Ais chara¢ter. But it is otherwiie with Calvinifm and Arminianilm. 
Though in the vehemence of dilputation, both parties have ufed language, 
which nothing but a fuppofed danger of the very exiltence of religion 
could juflify, yet when the effervefcence of polemical zeal has fubfided, the 
moft refpectable di!putants of either party have candidly acknowledged that 
thefe curious points, fo uncharitably oppoled, and defended, are not eflen- 
tial to falvation. Why then, were they inlerted as articles of faith? For 
whether essential to falvation or not, it is essential to {trict honour and vera- 
city, and to the purpofe for which they were drawn up, that they thould be 
holden as true, and taken in the fame (enfe, by all thofe who fubicribe 
them. The hifiory of their original infertion is nota little curious, Amongti 
the articles purpofely intended to unite under one ftandard of belief al] the 
members of our church, tome were introduced with the hope of bringing 
into her fold thofe untractab!e fectaries, the Puritans. As theie illtempered 
Chrifiians feemed to conceive that the very eflence of piety confilied in li- 
miting the mercies of the. Deity, and in effectually cutting off the vaft ma- 
jority of the human fpecies trom all hope of pardon and happinels, by the 
exterminating doctrine of unconditional decrees, care was taken to intro- 
duce articles fo worded, that, in giving their unfeigned alent to the obvious, 
grammatical fenfe of the words, they might affert their favourite tenets in 
the moft unequivocal language. This accommodation had but little fuccefs 
with thofe good men, who faw abomination in a furplice, and took offence 
at the moit innocent ceremonies. It was, however, lufficiently agreeable to 
the fentiments of the greater part of the clergy, who, though learned and 
pious, yet, in their deteftation of the tyrannical fuperftition, from which 
they were juft emancipated, could not be confidered as entirely tree from 
prejudice. Whatever text ferved moft effectually with the aid of the com- 
mentator to demolith a dogma of the infallible church, was feized with avi- 
dity, and modelled into an article of religion; and exce(s of feverity, both 
in docirine and difcipline, was thought neceflary to correct the errors which 
had corrupted the taith, and the relaxation of morals which dilgraced the 
conduct of Chriitians. Thus for infiance, to get rid of the dangerous Popith 
dotirine of merits; juitification by faith alone, and the nothingne(s of works, 
were 
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were maintained; and left, any opening fhould be lefi through which a ray 
of hope might enter, that virtuous Heathens might potiibly elcape dam- 
nation, it was carefully inferted in the articles; not that their good works 
were defe@ive, which would have been true, ‘ but that they had undoubt- 
edly the nature of fin; for as much as they fprung not of faith of Jelus 
Chrift,’ of whom they never could have heard.” 

We fhal!l make one extract more from the fame chapter. This writer is, 
jn fome infiances (as above) carelels in his language; and in no inflance, 
elegant. 

The prefent church of England is expofed to the attacks of two kinds 
of enemies, who, though unequal in number and activity, nearly refemble 
each other in virulence ; the one towards the ettablifhment itfell, the other 
towards thole who in general enjoy its honours and employments. Thefe 
two clafles are Infidels aixl Methoditts; the firft clais is moft numerous and 
lefs active ; with a few exceptions they ought rather to be called indifferents 
than unbelievers; they have litile to object to the church of England, but 
that it profetles the chriftian religion ; nor to the chriftian religion, but that 
it lays a reftraint upon the paitions, and requires the perormance of duties 
which contrary habits have rendered irkfome. ‘Their arguments feldom go 
beyond a farcafm at fome fuppofed ab{urdity in {cripture, or in the doctrine 
and liturgy of the church; which, as it is generally founded in ignorance, fo 
it is fure to be applauded by the congenial ignorance and depravity of their 
hearers. To fuch, however, no juit, nor even plautible occation for cen- 
fure or ridicule fhould be given. The other cla‘s, much lefs numerous, dif- 
play an energy which daily becomes more formidable to their opponents. It 
is not intended to convey any moral infinuation againit that large body of 
men, not clofely united in opinions, who are comprehended under the gé- 
neral denomination of Methodifts; a term, which as themielves jujily ob- 
ferve includes in itfelf no reproachful idea. They are (at leaft the moft 
rigid of them) in faith and perhaps in temper, the genuine defcendants of the 
old puritans. It is however certain that fome doctrines which they would 
prove by certain texts of fcripture, are very fuccetsfully refuted, in the fenfe 
aflumed by ¢dem, by thole who think differently fiom t/em. Lut when they 
allert, that theirs is the primitive theology of the church of England, which 
they alone deliver unadulterated to their flocks, they are not to ealily an- 
fwered. Bifhop Warburton aware of thes difficulty, when he wrote lus ex- 
cellent treatife, entitled ‘The Doctrine of Grace,’ was obliged to confine 
himfelf to the manner of propagating their opinions, when it is moft evident 
that he was equally inimical to the matter. Now, the confequence of this 
difcordance of opinion is, that the royal edi@t is violated. Thofe doétrines 
which it was hoped would lie quiefcent in the intelligibility, or ambiguity 
of the expretfions by which they were defined, again become the perpetual 
fubje@ts of difcuftion; and what is wortft of all, the moft unfavory interpreta- 
tion beft agrees with the literal and grammatical, and, unlefs we are much 
mifiaken, with the general fenfe of the articles. From the operation of 
thefe concurring cautes, irreligion and methodiim, it is a melancholy faét, 
that while taverns and houfes of entertainment, are filled with the idle and 
diflipated, and conventicles with religionifts, the greater part of our churches 
particularly in the metropolis, prefent a moft unedifying and afflicting {pec- 
tacle to the eyes of the fincere. unenthufiattic chriftian. It is not pretended 
that other caufes may not contribute to this lamentable effect: tome will 
hereafter be noticed; but it feems certain that the two under confideration 
are 
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are the principal.. Surely then it will not be deemed rath to with, that this 
ftumbling block may be removed, nor prefumptuous to hope that it will. It 
is with the utmoft humility fubmitted to the wifdom of thofe who have au- 
thority to effe@ fo defirable a change, whether purity of doétrine, and uni- 
formity Tt in our national church, might not be fecured by requicing 
of the clergy only an unequivocal aflent to the book of Common Prayer, 
which, with a very few inconfiderable omiffions which (hall be diftinctly ipe- 
cified, might remain as it is, the moft exquilite model of addrefs to the 
Deity, in every circumftance, and exigency, of human life, that the wit of 
man has yet produced. If a further teft be thought abfolutely nece (lary, to 
aicertain uniformity of opinion, let thofe articles be expunged, which, by the 
mutual conient of orthodox Calvinifls and Arminians, are not indifpenfably 
neceliary to falvation. Let thofe which are intended to announce the or- 
thodox tyftem be fo worded, as that while they nn intain the honour of the 
Divine Author of our religion, by afcribing our faivation wholly toGod’s 
free grace and mercy in, by, and through Him, they may avoid thole 
phratfes which have the appearance at leaft of harth and peremptory decifion, 
upon what the Holy Scriptures have left undecided ; and of diminithing the 
luiire of the moft glorious attribute of God, mercy, by denying the poilibi- 
lity of its exercife out of the pale of the covenant.” 

In the fecond chapter “ on the Liturgy” the Damnatory claufes in the 
Athanalian Creed are propofed to be omitted, and fome alteration to be 
made in the form of the Abfolution in the Vifitation of the Sick. The pro- 
ti of a tew verbal corre@ions is alfo fuggefted. The third chapter on 

ivine Service and Preaching, contains many excellent remarks; tome of 
which we fhould be glad to tran{plant into thefe pages. That the Metho- 
difts, nitead of “ Golpel” ought to call themfelves “* Epifile-Preachers,” is 
certainly a juft obfervation: For the paflages in thofe parts of the .acred 
writings which are “ hard to be underiiood,” are the eternal fubjecls of 
their commentaries,-— Oarhs,” is the fubjeét of the fourth chapter. The 
fitth chapter, “ on the want of Churches efpecially for the poor,” complains 
of a grievance which is felt, principally in our large towns. We have often 
exptetied our earneft with that more convenient places were provided for the 
poor in our churches; but as fuch an alteration is fcarcely practicable in 
exifting churches, we hope that new churches will be foon erected, in which 
fuch accommodations will be afforded. At the fame time it is much to be 
lamented that fufficient attention is not paid to thofe already in exilience. 
It is in trath, thameful, that fo many places of worthip have been gradually 
falling into decay, in various parts of the kingdom, (around Oxford in par- 
ticular) fhould not yet have excited ararm: The dilapidated churches 
whieh we once vifited in more than one county, (diflant mdecd from our 
— relidence) rife, in an awful light, to our imagination, But we ijo:- 

ar to {peculate on this fubject. The remedy is obvious, The Archdea- 
con i former times vifited his churches, in his own perfen, and by his 
Deans-rural. But, atthis moment, neither the Archdeacon nor bis Deans-rural 
concern themielves with fuch troublefome vilitations. Ih, moli counties, 
Deans-rural are no longer appointed, or wu longer excercile their function, 
The reviva], however, of this excellent office, would preclude the neceflity 
of thofe numerous briefs, which are circulated every year, through the 
kingdom; and after all, we believe, are ({eldom regarded as appeals to cha- 
rity. In the counties of Devon and Cornwall, Deans-rural {till infpeét the 
churches and parfonage houles; give timely orders for the requilite repairs ; 
exainine 
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Divinity. ot 
examine the books and utenfils, and facred veftments, and negleét nothing 
which their duty calls on them to perform. The confequence of which 
is, that the churches of the weti, are kept in good and decent order, 

In “ the Conclufion” the author remarks, that “ many things in which 
the interelis of religion and the eftablifhment, in particular, are concern- 
ed, have been omitted in his confiderations. This is true: but a gyeat 
deal of ufeful matter is contained in this little pamphlet; and we are ma ch 
obliged to the author, for liberal fentiment, guided by religious fincerity . 


Reverence to Old Age. A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Boston, in 
the County of Lincoln, August 15, 1802. By Samuel Partridge, M.A. 
F.S. A. Vicar. 8vo. is. 6d. Rivingtons, 1802. 


THIS isa difcourfe eminently calculated to make a ftropg and moft 
ufeful impreflion on all young minds, which are open to receive the pla in 
and convincive truths of the Gofpel. 


An Essay on Faith, and its Connection with good Works. By John Rotheram, 
M. A. Rector of Houghton-le-Spring. A new Edition, publifked by 
defire of the Society for promoting Chrifiian knowledge. i2mo. Pe. 
201. 2s. Rivingtons. 1501. 


THE republication of this well known Effay exhibits a {trong proof of” 
the vigilant attention of this venerable fociety to pafling events, which 
are likely to affeét the caufe of Chriltianity. It is the beft antidote that 
could be fupplied to the methodiitical poiion fo affiduoutly diffufed, on 


the {criptural doctrine of Faizh. 
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The Means of reforming the Morals of the Poor, by the prevention of Poverty; and 
a Plan for meliorating the conzdiiion of Parish Paujers, and diminishing the 
enormous Expence of maintaining them. By John Hill, Member of the Roy al 
College of Surgeons, London, 4s. 6d. Hatchard. 1801. 


«poe are many fenfible obfervations in this treatife; but by fac the 
greater number originate in an ignorance or rather an imy_erfect 
knowledge of the Poor Laws, The laws themfelves are fully adeg,uate to 
the purpofes for which they were defigned: the great defect lies in the 
execution of them; particularly of the 43d of Elizabeth. Ajmong other 
mifconceptions, is the notion, that day-labourers not having fufficient 
wages, ought to be relieved by fome new regulations. But the magil- 
trates in every divifion may now fix the price of labour accord ing to their 
difcretion. With refpeét to the quality of provifions, we by no means 
approve our author’s ideas. 

“« Several re(pectable writers would léad us to think, that t'ne wages of 
day labourers, in hufbandry, are already fufficient to feed, clothe, and 
fuitably maintain them. Afler fiating fads, it might feem { uperfluous to 
attempt the refutation of opinions. But mere opinions of em inent writers 
have a powerful influence: ‘ they may fave or ruin us,’ Arid, therefore, 
he who is confident that he has truth and juitice on his fide, ¢ -ught to ftate 
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his objetions without referve, or refpeét of perfons, while he is pleading 
his cauie before the public. The author, whom I have fo often quoted, 
fays, ‘ In Great Britain the wages of labour feem to be evidently more 
than whit is precifely neceffary to bring up a family. Grain and other 

tables, with the help of milk, cheefe, butter (or oil, where no butter 
is to be had), he: affirms, are known from experience, without butchers’ 
meat, to afford the mott nourifhing and invigorating diet. And, therefore, 
he «loubts whether butchers’ meat be a neceilary of life any where.’ 

* It is true that thefe articles of food; where they can be procured in 
due quantity, will nourifh and fatisfy thofe who have not been accu!tom- 
ed to butchers’ meat and beer. But, I truft it will appear on enquiry, 
that they are not fo invigorating, nor fo well adapted to /upport the ut- 
moft ftrength of the labourer. 

“ From a comparifon of the digeftive organs of man with thofe of other 
anivoals, anatomifts in general conclude that he is defigned by nature to 
feerj on a mixture of animal and vegetable food.‘ Since man has all man- 
ner of teeth fit for the preparation of all forts of food, fhould it not feem 
that nature intended he thould live on all? As the alimentary duét, in 
the: human kind, is fitted for all kind of food, may we not conclude, that 
nature did not intend to deny us any ?” 

** Noah and his polierity were direéted to feed on animals. All tribes 
atad nations, from the moft remote periods. of antiquity, of which we have 
any knowledge, have done the fame. The Bramins, indeed, are deterred 
fiom the ule of animal food by their fingular religious tenets. A few 
‘other exceptions might be adduced, which, however, are not fuch as to 
invalidate the general rule, that the flefh of animals has always conftituted 
a: confiderable part of the food of mankind; and that it is the molt proper 
fir firong and robuit conftitutigns, In the brute creation alfo we may now 
oloferve, that the carnivorous animals are ftronger than the granivorous, 
ani endure more fatigue and hardihip. It appears, from the experiments 
of Spailanzani, that carnivorous animals, habituated to live on grain and 
oth er vegetables, become tame and gentle; and that the granivorous, on 
the contrary, when fed on fleth, become wild and favage. 

‘* Bodily firength, like all other faculties, is improved by habitual ex- 
ertion. It is this which gives that greater degree of mufcular torce to the 
arms of the black{mith, and to the legs of the weaver, than their other 


limbs poffeis; which makes the whole of the brawny porter fo much more » 


firm an. athletic than that of the fedentary taylor. But flrong exertion 
continued, requires a conftant fupply of diet, df the moft nouriibing kind. 
The Athhetz were fed on grofs food, while they were in training for the 
Olympic gsvaes ; and if at any time they altered their diet, they declined 
in firength aud became unfit to enter the lifts. 

*« To conl ine ourlelves to our own times,, where do we find more robuft 
and able men than the London porters, carmen, and coal and ballat 
heavers on the Thames. Of al! wo sted thefe, perhaps, confume the 
grealeft quar tity of the groffeft kinds of meat, and the large’: proportion 
of beer and pooiter. The whole wages ofa day-labouring hu!bandman are 
infufficient for the purchafe of as much meat and drink as one of this Her- 
culean race fin ds barely neceflary for his fupport. Were he to be limited 
to the feanty fg.ce of the huftandman, his firength not half recruited, he 


would foon fin k under thofe mighty efforts.of which he is now capable.’ 


The ftrength h e derived from nature is encrealed in proportion as it is more 
, and 
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end more exerted, and as thofe exertions are fuftained by fomewhat more 
nourithment than the fiateef nature requires. A diet contifting chiefly 
of animal food, isleis neceiary to the inhabitants of a rude, than thote of 
a civilized fociety. In the hunter fiate, indeed, animal svod is not only 
preferred by the natural appetite, byt is in fom’ meahire necelary te 
fupport the body, during the long intervals of abftinence Which thoie malt 
futler who depend on {fo precarious a mode of fubtiitence. ; 

« In the pafioral or agricu'tural ftate, men are exempt from the nes 
cellity of incefiant toil. As their polity is fimple, fo their occupations are 
few, and rather voluntary than impoled; nor is -the community mach al 
fected by the indolence of the individual. 
~ « But, in a nation and climate like our own, the cafe is widely diffes 
ent. Our trade and commerce cannot be carried on witbour the uare- 
mitting activity of ignumerable labourers and artificers, nor without the 
protection of fleets and armies. All thete, as they have a mutual reterenve 
and dependence on each other, fo they all exit by the produce of agn- 
culture. Hence, a neceility of the greateit induitry of all, who by thee 
bodily labour are concerned in working this huge machine; and hence, 
alfo, the ftrong neceflity of fupporting the requilite exertions by proper 
food, itiorder that they may produce the greateti pollible effet. 

“ As the harveit is to the feed, fo is the prodace of Iobour to its fup- 

rt; there is a certain futliciency for both, thort of which, every grain, 
in each cafe, literally makes a manifold return; and, independent of hu- 
manity and feeling, it would be as abfurd in fenie, and ruinous in intereft, 
to deprive the labourer- of his proper fupport, as it would be the ground 
of its fufficient feed: for it is as phyfical an impotlibility to fiint the la- 
bourer without diminifhing the labour, as to withhold the due feed without 
decreafing the returning harveft. The application, therefore, of proper 
fupply, unites at once All the felfifh interett of avarice with the focial fer- 
vice of philanthropy; the private benefit of individuals with the pubhe 
advantage of the community. 

“« Were milk, cheefe, and butter, more conducive to this end, where 
could they be procured in fuflicient quantity for the confumers? Ifoul, as 
a fubftitute for butter, were to be imported from the fouth of Eu ope, it 
would coft more than beef or bacon; and that of the delicate Lap audors 
would hardly be digefted by Britons. 

« It is chiefly, [ apprehend, to the want of a due quantity of animal 
food and malt liquor, that we are to attribute the ule of {pirituous li- 
quors, as alfo of tea, which is now the common beverage of the lower as 
well as the higher clafs of people. The pernicious effects of fpicitnous 
liquors are fulficiently known, and the ufe of them pretty much confined 
to the irreclaimable members of fociety. Happily in South Britain, they 
are {till rather too dear for the poor hufbandman, 

“ Tea has its advocates; nor do I prefume to deny thot, when taken 
Occafionally by thofe who freely indulge their appetite, it may prove an 
innocent or even a {alatary corrective; but as now generally uled by poor 
labouring people, it may be pronounced injurious. If made flrong, it ape- 
rates like a weaker fort of dram, railing the {pirits for a moment, but ul- 
timately depreiling them; and it weak, its quantity mull be increafed, in 
order to produce the defired effeéi of a cordial. In either cale, the con- 
ftitution faffers ; for a deficiency of proper food is ill compeniated by un 
inercale 
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94 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
increafe of proper drink; fiill lefs can it be compenfated by that which fy 





ide : 
“ The farmers are fenfible that this diluting meagre diet, is not the 
moft fit for hardworking perfons, for they allow their iouthold fervants to 
Jive well; and yet, fuch is their enwife inconfiftency, they withold the 
means of good living from their day labourers, who are deftined to the 
fame employments. This diftinction is not only dittretling to one party, 
but often eventually fatal to the other. Apprentices and boarded fervants 
are afraid to imarry, becaue of the miferies which are likely to follow; 
and therefore they are apt to form improper connexions. The confequey 
ces are ballardy, vagrancy, infamy, and ruin. The reader will judge whe 
ther thefe evils do not naturally refult from that difference in circumftances 
of thefe two defcriptions of labourers. Why, then, it may be alked, is 
fuch a cuffom continued? I anfwer, cuftom is a tyrant fo abfolute, that 
juftice and humanity (and fometimes even neste! intereft) united, can 
not effect a revolution in their own favour.” | | 

We have permitted our author to fpeak for himfelf at fome length, lef 
he fhould complain of a want of candour in our obfervations. And we 
have thus fuffered him to {peak, to the difadvantage of our own opinions; 
as we have not lei/ure, at. prefent, to enter into a refutation of what is 
here advanced, we thall only oblerve, that all the day-labourers with 
whom we are acquainted (and we have noticed them with an attentive 
eye in large and populous diftri€ts) are more robult than the cape 

; es, (chief 

ly potatoes) milk, and butter—the latter, by thefe articles, and every va 
riety of animal food. The day-labourer, indeed, has not only the advan- 

e (over his mafler thus fupp!ied with all the luxuries of life} in corpo 
real firength, but in hea'th, Tpirits, and longevity. Such being the cafe, 
why urge fuch innovations as thofe before us? At all events, it muft be 
allowed, (becaufe it has been proved) that hufbandmen in the gountry, 
provided with bread, and potatoes, and tea, live to a greater age, in ge 
neral, than the Milos ofthe metropolis amid{t their beef and porter. 
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A System of Book-kecping on a Plan entirely new; consisting of a Method of keeping 
Accounts by doxble Entry, whereby Errors may be prevented, or their discove 
sreathy facilitated ;—Specimen of a Journal, from whence may be obtained 

nowledge of a Person's neat worth, as also of his gain or loss for any deter 
minate period of time;—A Mode of Book-keeping adapted to the business of 6 
Retail-dealer, for the prevention of frauds or mistakes ;—Specimen of a private 
Person's Accounts, by which his Debts and Credits, Cash received and paid, 
acome and U:xpenditure, ave at any time exhibited. By W. Boardman. 410. 
p.112, 5s. Crmikirk printed. Seeley, London. 1502. 





THE title page fo amply explains the contents of the book, as to pre 
clude the neceility of any farther account of them from us. We agree i 4 
with the author, that “ wherever there is a poffibility of error in any {ct 
ence, there is room for reform ;” and we think he bai accomplifhed his 
avowed obje@, which is to “ bring the fcience of book-keeping to mort 
accuracy inthe entry, and precifion m balancing accounts.” 
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Mifcellanies. 95 


Three Discourses: 1. On the Use of Books; 2. On the Result and Effects of Sistdy ; 
$. On the Elements of Literary Taste; delivered at the Anniversary Meetings 
of the Library Society at Chichester, Jan, 1800, 18OL, 1802. I2mo. Pp, 
182. 4s. Johnion. 1802. 


THESE tracts were firft printed feparately at the time of their delivery, 
and are now collected into a volume, which may be perufed both with 
pleafure and advaniage, by the generality of readers. ‘The advice to avoid 
defu'tory reading, and to confalt guality rather than gzantity ww the choice 
f books, is uch as we could wiih to fee generally followed; though the 
udents of dictionaries and of that clafs of modern publications, ycleped 
Beauties, can (carcely be expected to adopt it.—The author of tiis pro- 
duction is evidently a man of claflical tafte and corre@t judgment. He 
as read much himie!f, but fyitematically, and, confequently, to great ad- 
antage. 


leh BE The Beauties of Sentiment, or Select Extracts from the best Authors, antiént and 
we modern, on a great varicty of Subjects, on a plan entirely new. With synoni- 
NS 5 mous Words, and a definition of most of the Articles. Also a list of the best 
a Books on the principal Subjects. 12mo. 2 Vols. 8s. Symonds. 1801. 
ith , . a : R 
‘vei THIS is one of thofe modern compilations alluded to in the preceding 








article. The entire novelty of the plan, as far as we have been able to dil- 
cover, is limited to the fynonimous words, the definition of articles, and 
the lift of books, to the latter of which many objections might be made. 
The firft volume is confined to facred fubjeéts, and is compiled from writers 


1en 
ief. 


Va- 


* of different perfuafions, but evidently with a view to eltablith the metho- 
fe diftical do¢trine of Faith and Grace. The fecond volume, on topics of mo. 
be Me tality and literature, is leis obje@tionable, and may boalt an equality of me- 


ry rit with molt of our colleions of Beauties. 
Ty, 
O° BE Four Essays on Practical Mechanics, the First on Water Works; the Second on the 

ant hoe the Third on Mill;; and the Fourth on the Simplification of Ma- 


chinery. By Thomas Fenwick, Coal Viewer. 8vo. 3s. Mawman. 1801. 


ing THE obje& of Mr. Fenwick, and a laudable obje@ it is, is to facilitate 
2 the calculations, and confequently to diminith the labour, of praétical mecia- 
nics, in the different branches {pecified in the title page of his pamphlet. 
er @ There is a per{picnity in the arrangement of his tables, conttructed for this 
f @@ purpofe, that muft render them eafily intelligible by thofe for whofe fervice 
ate @ they were framed. His plan of fimplification is molt ufeful. For, though 
id, @ fimplification in the fcience of politics and in its adaptation to the govern- 
to. # ment of human beings, who are variable as their nature, be neither prac- 
ticable nor delirable, yet, in mechanics it may almoft be confidered as the 
acmé of perfection. 


ree 

°C) BE A new History of Great Britain, from the Invasion of Julius Casar to the faresent 

re time. Exhibiting to the minds of youth a variety of instructeve and fleasing in- 

his Somation, and some particulars now first adapted to the capacities of Young 

me People of both sexes:—the whole calculated to operate as Moral Lessons, while it 
contains every leading trait of the History of England. Ona Plan similar to 
that of Dr. Hemy. By the Rev. poe Adams, A. M. Author of Lec- 

re tiones SeleGia, Elements of Reading, Ufeful Knowledge, &e. 12mo., 


$s, Gd. Skelton, Southampton; Law, London. 1802, si 
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96 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


MR. Adams promifes in his title page much more than he either has per 
formed or could be expecied to perform, in a volume of 480 pages. He 
has, however, upon the whole, produced a book that may be ufeful for chil 
dren, though he have not taken all the pains which, in our opinion, he ought 
to have taken, to render it unexceptionable. In the preface, he reprefent 
the hitory of this country, as exiubiting “ at one period, the crown en. 


croaching on the privileges of the people; in another”—we might havell 


expected, the people rebellioutly invadin,; the lawful prerogative of the 
crown, but not 1o-—* the people leizing with avidity the occations prefent. 
ed to them of ailerting their legal and natural rights.” This loofe language 
is calculated to miilead young Aeople, and to give them falle ideas of the con 
duct and meafures of their anceltors. What does Mr. Adams mean by zatw 
ral rights? The right ot eating and drinking, of walking, of {leeping, &c? 
What notions can this expreiiion convey to young people when thus. dittin- 
gaithed trom /ega/ rights? Such vague expretlionsfhould be fudioufly avoid 
ed in all books intended for the perufal of youth. We were furprized t 
find the immorality and profligacy of ErizaBern’s private conduct pa'ed 
over without a fingle cenlure; furely the marked reprobation of fuch cox 
duct would have been ‘ calculated to operate as a moral leffon.” The 
murder of Cuartes too pallies unreproved; though a fair and jalt repre 
fentation of that di graceful event could fearcely have failed “ to makea 
firong impretlion upon the youthful mind, and to in!pire fentiments of vit 
tue, and patriotiim” though not, perhaps, of ‘ universal jrhilanithiopy.” 

Why youth thould be taught fo reprobate the practice of railing money 
by contracting a national debt, which, we are told, by Mr. A. is moii ruins 
ous and “ threatens the very exifience of the natlon;” when it 1s not 
deemed neceflar) to held wp vice, rebellion, and regicide to their abhor 
rence, il is not eay to conceive. Mr. A. too ought to have {poken with lefs 
confidence of a praétice which has been fan¢tioned by the wifett and bef 
Minifters, whom our Kings ever called to their fervice; and when private 
individuals, of knowledge, and talents, have argued that a national debt is 
a national benefit. He thould, at leaft, have recollected that it was a quel 
tion of great difficulty on which youth are totally incompetent to decide. 

We could not but fmile at the affertion that “ Dr. Sacheverel was a 
clergyman of narrow intelleéts;” and at the fneer at bigh churchmen and 
tories, in the ‘* Ecclefiaffical Hiftory” of the \aft century. from Dr. Sache- 
verel’s trial the author jamps to Lord George Gordon's mob, and cons 
cludes with the riots at Birmingham; the only three events which are 
noticed. And this is called Ecelefafical Hiffory! Why not Ecclefiaftical 
Oceurrences? ‘ibis chapter occupies about two pages and a half; while 
the chapter of Sigrapbical Sketches, for the fame period, fills forty-three 
pages! ‘The laft chapter of “ incidents and curious particulars,” includes 4 
period of 309 years, from 1693, to the prefent time, and occupies eighteen 
pages. It reads like paragr.phs in a.news-paper. One bi/frical event no 
iced in it, is ; deputation of bookfellers to Mr. Fox, to offer hiin five 
thoufand guineas, for the cepy-right of his intended “ Hiftory of the Reign 
of the Houfe o! *tuart.” It contains, however, one piece of information 
which is new to us, “ Malta isto. be evacuated aad reftcred to—i 
Porte!/!" Such ignorance or inattention, or whatever it may be cdiled, 
is the more inexcufable as in a preceling chapter it was truly ftated, ia 
quoting an official document, that the ifland of Malta ‘ is to be reftored 
to the order ot tt. John of Jerufalem,” 
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Hiftory of the Otabettean [lands, from ibeir firft Difcovery to the prefent Time.. 
Including an Account of the Liftitutions, Government, Manners, Cuftoms, 
Religion, and Ceremonies of the People inbabiting the Society, the Friendly 
Ifland:,.and the Marquefas. With an Hiftorical Sketch of the Sandwich 
Ilands. To which is added, an Account of a Miffion to the Pacific Ocean in 
the Years 1796, 1797, and 1708. S8vo. 3s. Ogle. London. 


THE more we fee of the labours of that heterogeneous compofition, 
ycleped, the AZiffonary Szciety, the more are we difgufted with its pro- 
ceedings. We fay this, on the fuppofition, that it has fanctioned the publi- 
cation of the book before us; which is written by two different perfons, 
whofe ftyle is totally diffimilar, but who feem perfeély to coincide in their 
adoption of many of the mifchievous notions of the modern philofophifts, 
and in their diflike to thofe eftablifhments, ecclefiatiical and civil, which 
are venerated, by the beft and moft loyal part of the Britith empire. 


The Elements of Book-keeping, comprijing a Syftem of Merchants Accounts, 


‘ 


founded on real Bujfinefs, and adapied to modern Pradtice, with an Appendix 


oa Exchange, including the recent Alterations, By P. Kelly, Matter of 
Te Fintbury Square Academy. ‘She Second Edition, augmented and im- 
ca proved. Pr. 208. 6s. Johnfon. 1802. 





THE high commendations which we beftowed on the firft edition of this 
work, have been fully ju) ified by the approbation of the commercial 
world. A fecond edition has been foon demanded, publifhed, and its im- 
provements and augmentations, which appear confiderable, are thus ftated 
by the Author, at the conclufion of his Preface. 

“ The typographical errors of the firft edition of this work have been here 
arcfully corrected, and vew examples of fhipping accounts, partnerfhips, 
ateMeend averages, are added, from real tranfactions: and, to render the work 
t is ill more worthy of the patronage with which it has been honoured, an 
ppendix is given on kxcuanGrs, including the alterations lately made 
mn thofe of France, Holland, and Italy. 

“ The object, however, of this Aprenpix is not merely to modernize 
xchanges: the Author has endeavoured to methodize and fimplify the 
fubject, fo as to form an eafy, pra@tical, and correét fyftem, adapted both 
othe ufe of fchools and counting houfes; ard though be has confulted 


















One ~' 
ate he moft approved written authorities for the tables, and other documents 
cal Mf! foreign Exchanges, he has not ventured to commit any of them to the 
‘ile prefs, without the previous infpeCiion and approbation of experienced mer- 


vee Wachants, or ikilful men, of the different countries refpedtively. 

- “« Arbitration of exchange is here explained, and the principle invefti- 
en Metted, where rules are deduced for negociating bills to the beft advantage. 
yo ME bis importart fubjeé is illufirated by examples of remittances and returns, 
we Meeken from aGtual and recent operations,” 

Fora particular account of the plan and arrangement of this fyftem of 
on lerchants Accounts, we refer our readers to an analyfis of the work in 
the Wp Review ; and, we have only to add, that with refpe& to the ex- 
ed, hanges the Author has fuccefsfully purfued the fame plan as in book- 
in Me°Ping, that of uniting theory and praClice, and of combining perfpicu- 
ed Me With mathematical precifion. 
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Pearson’s ANNOTATIONS ON PALEY’s PHILOSOPHY. 
TO THE EDITORS. ba 
GENTLEMEN, _ b 
N your number for November, 1802, p. 263, where you review my Mi ;, 


Annotations on Dr. Palev’s Philosophy, afier quoting my recommendation 
of a paflage in Bithop Butler’s fermon on resentment, you add, ‘« We call 
upon Mr. Pearfon, we moti folemnly call upon him, to explain himfelf.” fe 
The refpe@t, which I entertain for you, induces me to pay that attention 
to your call, which 1 fhould not pay to the call of the conductors of evey MM », 
Review, and to engage in the attempt to explain myfelf. The paillage, 
to which you refer, is this: of 

« I recommend the attentive perufal of thefe fermons (meaning Dram ;, 
Hey’s two fermons on the malevolent sentiments, and Bithop Butler’s fermon 
on resentment,) and more efpecially of the laft, to ‘thofe pious and welk di 
meaning writers of the prefent day, who, in their zeal againft vice, are fo 
apt to indulge themfelves in invectives againft Auman nature. Ido not mean ;, 
any offence, when I advife them to keep the following paflage in parti .) 
cular, written in letters of gold, always eerste before their eyes in thei \) 
feveral places of ftudy. ‘Men may fpeak of the degeneracy and corrupil , | 
tion of the world, according to the experience they have had of it; but lep 
human nature, contidered, as the divine werkmanfhip, thould methinks be the 
treated as facred; for, in the image of Ged, made he man.” the 

My meaning here was, and probably the meaning of Bithop Butler wai 4, 
the fame, not to deny the depravation of human nature by the fall, but 
merely to guard againft thofe milreprefentations refpeéting it, which fre 
quently occur in Calviniftic writers, and by which, at.the expenge of the 
gratitude due to the gracious author of our being, they furnith men with 
excufes for their own voluntary faults. When, even in countries pro 











fefling Chrittianity, we {peak of men as actually indulging in vicious courles 

we can fcarcely make ule of terms too firong for the occafion. I do nol frop 
think, that, in this fenfe, the ‘corruption and degencracy of the world’ rem 
can eafily be furpafled by deicription. For, while | have a better opinion the 


of Auman nature than the Calviniiis have, I have, perhaps, a worfe of mali him 
themselves, even in what is fometimes mi(called their sanctified fiate. Note . 












withitanding the many happy effects of the Gofpel revelation, the deicripi ¢ 
tion, which St. Paul has given us of the heathen world, may with toog® wo; 
much juftice be applied to the world as it is at prefent. But, when by 

will 


a of human nature as the “ divine workmanthip ;” that is, when we 
peak of men as they are born into the world, before they fuffer them{elv@I (pe; 
to be corrupted by bad examples, or “ drawn away of their own lufts af 

enticed,” we ought to hold a different language, and to have regard to th 
caution, which Se. James has given us, not to caft the blame of our fi 
on our Maker. Though the image of God in man was defaced by the fal 
it was not entirely deftroyed; and, if you had recolleéied, that, fub 
quently to the fall, and even to the deluge, the Scripture (Gen. ix. 6.) a 
plies this honourable diftin@tion fo man, you would not have been {o if 
dignant at Bithop Butler’s application of it, nor have fee any reafon f 


* dilde "4 


. Pearfon’s Annotations on Paley’s Philofophy. 99 


« difdaining to proceed.” I adopted and recommended, then, the fenti- 
ment of Biihop Butler, becaufe I fuppofed him ‘to have the fame notions 
re(pecting human nature, as I fuppofe our Saviour to have had, when, 
fpeaking of little children, he faid, « Of fuch is the kingdom of God.” 
ee Saviour urges on men the neceflity of conversion, in order to their be- 
coming worthy members of that “es Pa from the confideration of their 
being to unlike to what they were, when they came into the world :—— 
« Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye thall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” 

With re{pect to the general tenor of your criticifms on my “ Remarks 
and Annotations” on Dr. Paley’s work, I have only to fay, that, fince the 
fciences of morality and folitics admit not of demonttration, I do not fee how 
improvements in them can be made, or a knowledge of them acquired, 
but by an examination and comparifon of different opinions. With thofe, 
who are in fearch of real knowledge, or who wiih to extend the bounds 
of fcience, no one’s ipse dixit ought to be implicitly received; and, furely, 
it is not in perfect contittence with your own endeavours to correct the er- 
rors of ‘writers on moral and political fubjects, that you reprobate me for 
doing the fame; more efpecially when it is confidered, that my endeavours 
areemployed in correcting the errors of a writer, who, in thefe fubjects, 
isadmitted as the guide of academic youth. It isa fact, anda fact for 
which I am not accountable, that Dr. Paley’s Philofophy is the work, in 
which the Univerfity of Cambridge choofes to examine the candidates for 
a B. A. degree. This being the cale, it was‘my duty, as tutor of a col- 
lege, while I called upon my pupils to read Dr. Paley’s work, to guard 
them again(ft the errors, which I conceived to be contained in it. If, by 
the publication of my cautions, they fhould happen to be extended bevond 
the precinéts of the Univerfity, 1 cannot feel apprehenfive of their doing 
any harm. Dr. Paley’s woik is already very generally read, and many 
of its readers, whofe education is fuppofed to be finifhed, may ftand in 
need of being put on their guard in reading it; left the various excellencies, 
with which it confeiledly abounds, fhould render them inattentive to its 
defects and errors. 

With refpect to “ cafuiltical difiin@ions” made by Dr. Paley or by me, 
from which you feem to apprehend fo much “ mifchief,” it is obvious to 
remark, that, in many cales, to make distinctions is the proper bufinefs of 
the moralift. It is then only reafonable to allege this as an objeétion to 
him, when it can be fhown, that the diftin@ions, which he makes, are 
not just. 

On the fubjeéts of resentment and revenge, I beg leave to refer you to a 
work lately publifhed, entitled “ Difcouries on the Malevolent Sentiments, 
by John 7a D.D.” Lam of opinion, that an attentive perufal of them 
will induce you to bring thefe fubjects before the public in a different, and 
(permit me to add) a-more correct and beneficial point of view. 

Iam, Gentlemen, your admirer, and obedient fervant, 


E. PEARSON. 


Rempsine, Dec. 7, 180%. 
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100.) 


Sir, Lincoln’s Inn. 


ROM it’s firft commencement I have attentively read your Review 

and though I am not fo blind as not to fee fome defects in it (for we 
there none it would be more than human) yet it’s main principles, up 
the two great and important fubjects of religion and human governmer 
(fo intimately conne¢ted) are to be admired by every friend of man. 
Though I would not flatter, I would commend: thefe are not precilely 
times, in which good men fhould be afraid of avowing their principk 
Was there more manly courage evinced in this refpect, there would | 
more ftrength and force on the fide of virtue; it’s friends of all deferj 
tions would be encouraged; it’s: enemies confounded ; the good of 


human race promoted,—becaufe knowledge and comfort would be mo 


extenfively diffuled. 

There is not a man exifting, be his natural and acquired talents ever 
enlarged, that ought to be above exercifing them in defence and enco 
ragement of the Chriftian difpenfation. ‘There is not a man exifting, } 


his talents ever fo limited, or his fituation ever fo humble and ob/fcur 


that may not advance the caufe of religion. It is equally the duty of be 
to engage in the common caufe, becaule they have a common intereiti 
it. No men do more efficient good to their country, or to the world, th 
thofe, who, by théir“active virtues, are forming vigorous plans of defe 

and offence on the fide of virtue. For this reafon-1 would not only wi 
te circulate your work, but allo to promote a fociety lately formed for 
fuppreffion of vice. ‘The united endeavours of fuch a fociety, numeroul 
conitituted, and wifely regulated, may, and indeed will, produce an 
really have produced effects that no fingle exertions, however great, cou 
have effected. 
good ;—it is merciful, becaufe it prevents evil ;—it is patriotic, becaule 
puts in force the wholefome laws ofthe land again{t vice ;—and it is 


the laft degree charitable, by affording opportunity, even to the m 


ftinted means, of doing great good. For thefe reafons, I would reque 


you, Mr. Editor, to circulate the knowledge of their being fuch a bod 


of men, a€tuated by fuch views, by interting its plan. This is one real 
why I have troubled you with this. 
ant, fubject, and that is, the new Encyclopedia, publidhed by a mat 
the name of Dr. Rees. Asa friend to religion, and as an enemy tol 
fidelity and {cepticifm, I thank youm—every good and reflecting man mf 
thank you—for the critiques you have hitherto publifhed on this work. 
After what the fame kind of publication has done in France, that ™ 
muft either be wilfully blind, or defperately wicked, that does not walt 





narrowly this new book ; and if he finds any thing, promoting the cau 


of infidelity in it, does not take every means in his power to fiop its ¢ 

culations Has this work then evinced any difpofition of this fort? 

can read its pages and not fee that it does, efpecially in mentioning 

awful and infinitely important hiftory of the creation. This alone isf 

ficient 4o make any confiderate man to reflect on the belt means of pt 

venting the evil being far circulated. 1 have confidered this {ubjeét; ! 
amit 


Tkis fociety demands encouragement, becaule it increalt 


1 now go to another, equally impor 


— 


ar 
ne 
ti 


Dr. Rees's Ovclopadia. 10% 


amid the fiudies and butinefs of an aétive and arduous profeifion, I could 
not refilt the contideration. One cannot but approve of your determina- 
tion to watch the progre(fs of this work; and as you go along, expote its 
artifices, refute its fophiitry, and do away its falichoods and mifreprefent- 
ations. So far well—very well. But the evil is of no common magnitude : 
its corrective mult be of no common kind; means mult be hit upon more 
extenfive than a Review, for this purpofe; and this becomes difficult, by 
reafon of the very'many bookfellers who are concerned in the undertak~- 
ing. Let us then Jearn a leffon from the adverfaries of our faith ; their ac- 
tivity is great—let us be allo active. 

The method | would recommend is; fifi to publith your criliques on 
this work, by themielves, at as cheap a rate as poliible, perhaps more 
compreiled than in your Review, together with au addreis to the world, 
fetting forth the value of the Chriftian difpenfation to every human beimg ; 
that there can be no real learning, knowledge, or {cience, in the world, 
without its bleffed inftructions; and that thoie men who {peak or write 

aint it, are in fact hurrying us into ignorance and bacbartty; and as an 
unanfwerable proof of this, referring to the condition, the moit enlightened 
partsof the world were in, previoully to the promulgation of Chrittianity : 
That the great end of all knowledge thould be to inftruGt men in the know- 
ledge of themfelves, and the purpofe for which they were created; that 
infidelity would detiroy this knowledge, and make us heathens: The 
dreadful evils produced in France by means of ‘/eir Encyclopadia; the 
confequent reafon there is for us to be jealous of Dr. Rees’s new work ; and 
then produce and animadvert upon it’s irreligious paflages. That thefe 
ftrictures be publithed in as cheap a mode a$ poilible, and even gratuitoully 
diftributed to the world at large. 

This ftrikes me as a wife method to be adopted. I am not accuftomed 
to write on thefe fubjects, but 1 do feel a zeal on the prefent occaiion 
which has induced me to write this. I love my country molt ardently; 
and there is one reafon, exclufive of a prai‘eworthy partiality for it, wh 
I think it the firft nation that ever exifled; and that is, becaule I think 
the blefled gofpel of peace and reconviliation is better taught, better un- 
derftood, and its precepts better obferved, than in any other nation; and 
this principally becaufe of its apofiolic eftablithed Chu:ch. 1 would think 
charitably of the fectaries ; I would tolerate their tenets, and I would reach 
gut to them every indulgence, contiftently with fafety to the eflabliibment. 
To that ettabliihment we are indebted for the bright light of the Gofpel 
weenjoy. I would therefore mofi narrowly watch its enemies; for let it 
ever be remembered, that never was this country fo near lofing ali the 
ipirit of Chriftianity. and its bieilings, and being involved in worle than 
Pagan darkne(s, than when the fectasies dettroyed the Church and State 
under that monarch of bletied memory, Charles the fiji; who fell a facri- 
fice, becaule he would not confent to the detiruétion of the Charch. In 
this he held oui an example to every futare Britith monarch; and may 
God grant, that every one of them may have the (ame refolation, if placed 
Under the fame dread{ul difficulties. 

Iam, Sir, your humble fervant, 


CLARENDON. 
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Mifeellaneous. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


-Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
ior ee fi velit, et varias inducere plumas 
ndigue collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Definat in pifcem mulier formofa fuperné ; 
Spectatum admiffi rifum teneatis, amici? 
Six, 
O* going this morning into my bookfeller’s fhop, I took up from his 
counter a periodical work for the year 1803, intituled ‘* The Chrif 
tian Lady?s Pocket Book,” publifhed by Chapman, Fleet-fireet; and on 
opening it my attention was attracted, and my difpleafure excited by a 
very extraordinary frontifpiece thereto prefixed. It contains, in the upper 
department, the heads of the prefent Bilhop of London and Dr. Rees; 
and, in the lower, thofe of Dr. Rippon and Mr. Jay. In the centre of the 
page are four hands joined, defigned to denote the union of the four per 
fons, whofe likenefles are introduced ; and whofe names are added, lef 
the portraits fhould not be recognized. But wherein, it may be atked, 
does this union confift? In the political fentiments of the parties? Im- 
pofible. For they are as widely diftant from each other as the eaftern and 
weltern points of the heavens, if I may judge by the account which you 
have given of Dr. Rees’s “« New Encyclopedia.” In their views, as di- 
vines, of church-difcipline? No; for they all, in this refpect, differ from 
one another ; one being a bifhop of the church of England, another a pref- 
byterian, the third a baptift, and the fourth an independent. But, per 
haps, though they aré thus difcordant, both in their political fentiments,* 
and in their views of ecclefiaftical polity, they may concur in doétrinal 
truth? Far, very far from it‘ as will appear & the extraéis which you 
have given from Dr. Rees’s New Encyclopedia, p. 49, of your number 
for September laft ; in which, as you intimate, the cloven foot of infide 
lit peemty appears. But is the Bifhop of London tainted with infidelity 
alfo? It feemsas if the Editors of the Chriftian Lady’s Pocket Book im 
tended to have him fo confidered, if we may judge trom the emblem of 
union which they have introduced for the purpofe of connecting him with 
Dr. Rees. But, happily, the worthy bifhop has completely falfified any 
fuch vile infinuation by his valuable little tra€t on the evidences of the 
Divinity of the Bible, as well as by his other works, There is good rex 
fon to Silieve, that Dr. Rippon and Mr. Jay will be as little pleafed with 
the affociation exhibited in this fronti{piece as the excellent churchman. 
The impropriety of taking fuch liberties as this which I have defcribed, 
with the charaGters of any perfons whatever, without their leave bei 
firft obtained, is glaring and very reprehenfible. But when we confidef 
the facred nature of the e sifcopal dlfiee, the perfonal piety and orthodoxy 
of Dr. Porteus, &c. &c. the frontifpiece of this publication becomes high 
ly offenfive to decency. Such conduét as that of its editors is calculated, 
vA far as its influence extends, to break down the barrier between truth 
and falfhood, between the Chriftian and the infidel. | hope, therefore, 
ee to fee a judicious cenfpre ge on this aét of tacit defamation m@ 
your pirited work, and remain, Mr. Editor, your very humble fervant, 
‘AN OLD FASHIONED FrieND TO TruTt 


— | 


* The writer does not mean to alledge any political heterodoxy againli 
either Dr. Rippon or Mr. Jay, 
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On the Suppreffien of Vice and Immorality. 103 
TO THE EDITOR. 





Sik, 
ii with much fatisfaction your review of the Report of the Committee 
of the Society for carrying into effect his Majesty’s proclamation against vice and 
immorality for the year 1800. Your firong commendations ef its proceedings, 
and your remarks on the inadequacy of the exiting laws againii thofe ol- 
fences, for the punifhment of which this fociety was formed, appear to me 
to be highly judicious, and to do great credit to your work. 








ris 

if. { have taken up my pen for the purpofe of making an inquiry, through 
on fa the medium of your review, to which perhaps jome one of your nume- 
aMrous and learned correfpondents, who is tkilful in the law, will do me 
er Mand the public the favour of making a reply through the fame channel. 
3; fae The ftatute of the 25 Geo, 2. ch. 36. f. 5. &c. (which was made boree 
he fae tual by 28 Geo. 2. ch. 19. f. 1.) encourages and authorifes any two inha- 
ote Me bitants of a parith “ paying fcot and bearing lot therein,” to give notice to 
ot Me aconftable of any per.on keeping a dilorderly houfe, and obliges the con- 
d, a fiable, on receiving fuch notice, to attend the faid inhabitants to a juftice 
m- Mag of the peace and. to become the profecutor at the expence of the parifh, 
nd Magand intitles the {aid two inhabitants to 10/. each, on conviction of the of- 
ou Mp fender. I would have tran{cribed the feveral parts of the ftatute which 
jj. Me relate to this fubject, had I not contfidered it to be unneceflary, and alfo 
ym fae that it would occupy too much room. 

ef. Now Lam perfuaded that, in many places, the growing evil of profti- 
ot. Mg tution would be checked by proceedings on this ftatute, fince in every 
;,* BB large town there are perfons who are “ anxious for the purity of public 
sale morals,” and ‘“ who can feel for the fufferings of the molt wretched and 
ow Me difreffed part of the community ; were not their efforts for the attainment 
er Me Of this moit defireable object reftrained by a contideration of the evidence 
le: Me Which is fuppofed to be necetlary for the conviction of the offender. The 
ty before mentioned fiatute obliges the parifhioners who inform againft the 
ine Me keeper of a diforderly houle, to enter into a recognizance of a confidera- 
off ble amount to produce material evidence of the fact which is alledged. And 
ith Mm tis the opinion of moft pertfons, with whom I have converfed on the tub- 
ny ject, that material evidence mutt contili of ablolute pyoof that the crime of 


fornication has been committed in the houte for the pecuniary advantage 
of the perion who keeps it. But if this is the proper definition of mate- 
rial evidence, it renders the fitatute a mere brutum fulmen; for no one, but 
the criminal parties can produce it, and their voluntary appearance m 
court for fuch a purpofe is hardly to be’ expected: and I fuppofe that the 
legiflature, in the ftatute referred to, while it manifelis fo much folicitude 
for the fuppreflion of this vice, could not mean to defeat its own object. 
If any one of your readers will thed fome light on this quefiion, What is 
the material evidence, which the law requires, le will do the cause of morality 
an eilential fervice. 

_learneftly hope, Mr. Editor, that you will profecute this fubje& with 
vigour, and moit cordially with you fuccefs in the fupport and encourage- 
ment of ‘* whatfoever things are true, whatfoever things are honeft, what- 
foever things are pure, whatfoever things are lovely, whatfoever things 
are of good report.” Your obfervations will have great weight on the 
minds both of magiftrates and others; and all perions need fometimes a 
ftimulus to the performance of duty. : 

I remain your moft obedient fervant, oe. 
H 4 — 
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Mifeellaneous. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr, 


R. Horfley in his lat charge has given the Church a timely and ey 

cellent warning of its danger from the contagion of modern Baby!on; 
and though he has gene fhewn the union and connexion of fuperitition 
and infidelity, yet his explanation of the prophecies relating to Antichrin 
does not appear, to all readers, reconcileable with the received Protefiant ia. 
terpretation, while his conclufions are forcible and juft. If the followin 
hypothetis fhould, in your opinion, elucidate the predictions relating to An. 
tichrift, and be likely to roufe the fleeping witnetfes to watch with their 
Lord, even if it were but for one hour, you would highly oblige your cor 
refpondent by inferting it. , 

Antichrist is the imitator, vicar, and enemy of Chrift. Chrift is the Mef 
fiah glorified: Antichrift is the head of the Roman Empire glorified. Chrig 
too stgnifies the Chriftian polity glorified upon Chrift’s returrection, as Anti 
chrift fignifies the Roman Empire glorified after its refurrection. The 
tem beat Roake Empire is the counterpart of ‘the kingdom of the Meffiah 
while upon earth: the fub‘equent {piritual Roman Empire (the Hierarchy of 
St. Peter at Rome) is the counterpart of the {piritual kingdom of the Meiliah 

lorified. The Roman Empire imitates: every part of Chrift’s character, 
ufurps his place, and undermines his power. Antichrift exilis till the fe 
cond coming of Chrift; but at lalt being expeled and hated, is obliged te 
coalefce with the avowed enemies of Chrift, and incorporate with them. 
Antichrilt, upon thisegreat change, may or may not be {aid to have a fecond 
coming ; as the change is accompanied with a new, imitation and mockery 
of Chrift. This is either the great manifefiation or the regeneration of 
Antichrit. 

If this hypothefis be true, the various opinions of commentators are re 
conciled; the Roman Empire in all its fiates is Antichriltian, and they who 
would be saved, muft come out of the territories of modern as well as of 
ancient Babylon. ] am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble fervant, 
ANTI-CONSUL. 





———!,, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 
‘AS you have done me the honour of profeJing an intention to infert in 
your Review my fketch of the charafier of Antichrift, I take the 
liberty of fubmitting to your judgment a few more remarkable traits in his 
rtrait. It has been fhewn that Antichrift is a Mock-Chrif, a pfeudo- 
hriftian empire and church. Jt is obfervable that as Chrift has two ad- 
vents, fo has Antichrift, and that however hoftile the latter form of Ant 
chrift be to the former, it is fill the offspring of it and conneéted by im 
tereft to it. Atheiim ts the yawn of popery, fays Archbilhop Tillotfon. 
Sometimes fcripture {peaks of this Protews as one and the fame from be 
ginning to end; elfewhere it diftinguifhes between his forms as in Rev. 
xvii. 14. &c. where it is foretold that the kingdoms of the earth fhould 
defiroy, Babylon and afterwards fight with Chrift himfelf. It is probable 
that upon the deftruction of Babylon and the (piritual head of the Anti 
chriftian empire, the remains, or members of Antichrift carry on the -< 
again 
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Antichrift. 105 


ainft Chrift, and endeavour to prevent the return of the Jews in the 
Holy land. Here then we make a diftinGlion between Antichristus capita- 
ws and Antichrisius decafitatus. And that this is not mere conjecture ap- 

rs from the word uled to defcribe Antichrift at the time of his deitruc- 
tion. Itis Mwx, which Suidas defines to be cox axeParw. The be- 
headed Baptiit was called alwyze. Mark vi. 29. The churches of the wit- 
nefies diflolved by removal of their paitors are called wlepala, remains, car- 
caies. Rev. x1. 8. The revolutionized kingdom of Antichritt feems to be 
denoted by wwu2. Matt. xxiv. 28. comp. If. xviii. 1, 6. in Bp. Horiley’s 
tranflation. 

The name of Antichrift ought to be pointed out. We are, admonifhed 
to find out his name, becauie his name is communicated to his fervants 
and isto be avoided. Rev. xiii. 18. Irenaeus fuppofes this name may be 
Aarivos, the Latin, and this name will fit eitber the head or a member of 
the weiter empire, the third part of the earth, i. e. Roman empire. It ts 
very remarkable that the number 666 will detect Antichrift in every view. 
Do we with toknow the name of the governor and the governed, it is 
666 in Greek and Hebrew, Aztavs, wraypn (Fleming). Do we detire to 
Know the name of the church of Antichrift, it is 666 in Greek and He- 
brew. Fxanose Nodsxx (Prideaux) nvan. Do we defire to know the 
chicfinfiruments or men employed, the number 666 will point them out, 
viz. Vicarius filii Dei & Ludovicus. Do we with to know the chief doc- 
trine of Antichrift, it is 666 ymo Myliery: and this myftery or conceal- 
ment of the truth was introduced into England by latinizing the fervice in 
the year 666 (Prideaux). Mr. Gibbon obferves that there were 666 knights 
in the fervice of the Latins in the Crulades. 

We may obferve too that as in Rev. xxi. 17. the meafure ofa man or an 
angel is faid to be 144, according to the reading of Bengelius, a number 
plainly denoting an apoftolical convert by 12 multiplied by itfelf; fo the 
{quave root of 666 will be found at the bottom of the whole popifh fuper- 
firucture. ‘“ That is a perfect root, fays Daubuz, which exaétly produces 
the firft number given, as 12 is the root of 144 and 10 of 100: but the 
fquare root of 666 is 25 imperfectly: agreeably to this the number 25 
appears every where in the Romith Church. The cardinals which are the 
apofiles of it, were in their firit inftitution only 25. Rome had 25 gates 
aud 25 parifhes. It confilts of 25000 furlongs, and the Church of Rome 
has 25 articles of faith. Befides this, that number appears in 25 provinces 
or principal dignities of the church, And the great altar of St. Peter’s at 
Rome is 25 feet fquare, has a crofs thereon 25 hands high, and before 
the church are 5 gates, one of which is only opened once in 25 years. 
The number is alfo fatal, and obferved in many matters ; as the council of 
Trent, which has fettled the pope in the church, began with 25 bifhops, 
had 25 leilions, was fub{cribed by 25 archbifhops, and declared 25 articles 
of faith.” To {um up the whole, there appears reafon to confider Anti- 
chrift as a wolf in the clothing of a lamb; that he has two comings, firft 
as under St. Peter on the fall of ancient Rome, fecondly upon the fall of 
Papal Rome, as under new governors, or a new governor who fnall carry 
on the war againii Chrift in the Holy land after the deftruction of the 
papacy. The proper feat of Antichrit is the weftern empire. Thus may 
all the difcordant opinions of commentators who have not diflinguiflhed 
between the twa characters of Antichnifi be reconciled, and we may be 
warned 
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106 Mifcellaneous. 


warned again tle Envoy of God as plainly as againft the Vicar of the Son 
God. See Mede on Bo. av. 20. ove 10.15. ¥ , 

The above remarks will principally elucidate Rev. xvi. 13, and the 
emblems adopted by yourlelf in the firft number of your Review will be 
found to coincide remarkably with thofe of the Apocaly ple. 


I am, Sir, your obedient humble fervant, 
ANTI-CONSUL. 





= 


Osservance or Curistmas Day. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Str, : 
AST Chrifimas day as I was walking along the ftreets of the Metropolis, 
and feeling impretled with reverence, and meditating upon the good 
influence fuch an obfervance had upon the minds of men. It tata 
much to oblerve the (hops of fo refpectable a body as the Quakers are, open. 
When the nation with one affent yield to the voice of public and private 
duty, and ina caule fo friendly to chriftianity, furely there are but few indi- 
viduals, having examined the thing well, and feeling how much refpect 
fhown to fuch days, promote the livelieft intereft for religion; who could 
oppofe it.-—Quakers have a better plea, for not peewee. at the fucceiles 
of war, or even on the bletlings of peace, though to cafual oblervers their 
reafons will appear abfurd, and to the more judicious, timple and over- 
firained ; — but thele peculiarities are not {uch an outrage on the public 
feeling, as, when with one accord, the nation hold a fabbath, to celebrate 
the birth of Chrift, they, a few individuals, thould open the doors, and 
windows of their daily concerns, and publickly oppole that {pirit of religion, 
which for ages, and for fo high purpofes of good, has fanctified fuch days 
for general worthip. 
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On tHe Construcrion snp Conpucr or an Encycrorepya. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
F the following reflections on the conftru€tion and conduct of an Ency- 
clopadia be thought worthy of infertion in your very ufeful publica- 
tion they are at your fervice; you owe them to a carcumftance which oc- 
curred in my own family yelierday. 

“My fon Thomas a lad fifteen years of age and at Weftminfter fchool ap- 
plied to me to purchafe him Hume’s Effays, Hobbe’s Leviathan and the EMEA 
SITEPOENTA.—I confefs to you I was ftartled at this reque{t but [ found 
pon inquiry he and another boy had bought the two firft parts of the “ New 
Cyctopedia” between them, and had been referred to thele books in fome 
of the articles which they had read. Now as I am pretty well acquainted 
with the principles of the Editor of this work and being willing my boy 
fhould not be unfettled in the early formation of his judgment, I confex 
quently refufed his requett. T ought to tell you that I am an old fathioned friend 
to that order of things in Church and State which the perfonal experience of 
nearly fixty years has convinced me is the moft effe€tual one to fecure the 
general happinefs of the community ; this conviction [ with to transfule into 
the breait ot my child, and fhall not therefore willingly furnith him with the 

means 


me, 
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On the Conftruétion and Condué of an Encyclopedia. 107 


means to deftroy the felf-{atisfaction it affords. The mifchief which the 

French Encyclopaedia has done by artful reference and quotation is incalcu- 

lable, and | doubt not but fome of the Englith compilers borrow largely from 

a plan which applies to their fimilar fentiments and {uits their fimilar pur- 
fes. But to the fubjeét— 

A diétionary is necetfarily a compilation, adiGtionary of Arts and Sciences 
peculiarly fo.—Words admit of no other definitions than what the common 
confent of mankind has throughout the progretlive aras of civilization ac- 
cepted. Thele are potitively tixed and no learning can alter them, altho’ 
ignorance may milapply and evil defign pervert them. The Arts and Set 
ences are not fo abfolute in their acceptations—their natures vary incetlantly ; 
becaule from the mechanical invention, the experimental adaptation and the 
intellectual improvement in which the human mind is continually exercifing 
itfelf, new principles in theory and practice are daily eftablifhed in freth 
difcoverics, and even fundamental laws are conitantly undergoing mutation. 

In the department of the Arts,in which the fubjects are fo various as not 
to permit much amplification in any, perfpicuous brevity in all is indifpen- 
fable; and as initruction is the end of an Encyclopaedia, no theory thould 
be infifted upon but what has been found to bear the teft of experience ; 
becaule the inventive Jaculty of the mind does not always keep pace with 
tie mechanical truth of experiment. No abitract ratiocination (hould there- 
fore be allowed to confound practical certainty: and as a book of reference, 
each fubject treated on ought in my opinion to be arranged under its pecu- 
liar head, not only for the take of peripicuity and to preferve a methodical 
difpofition throughout, but in order to had » the aticntion of the ftudent un- 
divided and the fubject itielf unbroken—for it cannot but happen that in a 
dictionary of this kind, wherever the main article is too much {ubdivided the 
mind will find itfelf bewildered among multiplied definitions, inftead of be- 
ing carried gradually forward to the information required, by a continuous 
expanfion ot the fubject. In all fcientific refearches the firlt principles 
ought to be firft known: and therefore to be referred from the main fubject 
to its conftituent principles and from the latter to the former back ayatn, can- 
not fail to perplex more than to inform. 

In this department the fuggetlions of private opinion are conftrainéd to 
fubmit to the touch{itone of demontirative proof, and therefore will not be 
wantonly hazarded by any one who would not be deemed a vifiunary theo- 
nit; becaufe this proof refting on the conviction of the lentes cannot be fub- 
verted by {peculation. In the department of the fciences however there is 
much {cope for wilful negation and ail its concurrent pertinacity of diqui- 
fition. 

Through moral and political law human reafon ranges uncontrouled ; 
but it has alfo made {everal incurfions upon divine revelation, hence that 
variety of dillent which, as a late worthy prelate well and wittily obferved, 
“has divided religion into fo many fects as {earcely to leave enough for each 
to take a little.” 

Now as revelation cannot fail but human reafon may, the Encyclopediit 
will be careful that no production of the latter be admitted into his work 
that may tend to weaken the former’s falutary influence over the thoughts 
and actions of mankind. ‘This he will do as a friend to the happinefs of his 
fellow creatures. | 

Revelation wants not argument to fuppert its caufe, but the imbecility of 
the mind of man and the turbulence of the pailions having in fo many in- 
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fiances made it the prey of the unbeliever and heated it into opposition to 
the divine laws, argument has been ufed not fo much to “ vindicate the ways 
of God to man” as to ftrengthen the powers of the human underftanding, 
the better to enable it to contend againft the impotitions of thote who 
would rob it of its beft hope; and more effediually to regulate the will inall 
thofe impaflioned impulfes which too often induce it to torfeit that hope of 
its own blind accord. .Whatever therefore is of deceptious or of inflamma 
tory perports whatever may tend to induce man to give up his God or op 
pote his decrees, ought to be induiirioully excluded from fuch a publication, 
if the editor would be thought a friend to his God as well as to his fellow 
creatures, 

As revelation is not {peculative nothing but infidelity can oppofe it; but 
religious and political eltabliihments are, on the other hand, deemed fit fub- 
jects for human {peculaiion. The pride of intellect which places reafon in the 
chair of the fcorner in oppotition to the throne of grace, forbids it of courfe 
to fubmit to the beit of human inititutions however conformable to the will 
of Chritt or to the happine!s of man, merely becaufe they are human. And 
hence between the friends and adver(aries of thefe have arifen endlefs con- 
troverfies in which the lacred depofitaries of the word of God have been 
referred to by the One and rifled by the other ; and fuitably to the refpective 
er of each have been fupported and oppofed, explained o¢ milrep.es 
ented, till not the minntett of its etlentials has been unadvocated or has 
efcaped violation.. I) matters of fuch controvertial concern an Encyclopa: 
dia ought not to attach itfelf to either party if it would preferve an entire 
independency, as being the medium thro’ which ‘the queliion is to be judg- 
ed of.—Authors on both fides mult be referred to—nothing fhould be ad- 
vanced without a reafon afcribed—quotation ought to be equally meafured 
out to each and felected with candour in behalf of every poflible application 
of the queftion, The individual fentiments of the editor ought not to be 
blended with the argumentation—Be it remembered by him that his office 
as editor of a Cyclopzedia is to collect the labours and opinions of others, and 
not furreptitiouily to introduce his own. His private principles ought not 
to influence the reprefentation of any fubje@t, Ifhe thould have publiihed 
his opinions upon any let him not infert them in the mafs without avowing 
the extract by his name. This he will doas an honeft man. With refpect 
to hiftory cas moral law, the facts of the one and the regulations of the 
other cannot be perverted or weakened without annihilating the foul of hif- 
tory, of tcadition, and breaking thro’ the long received fanctions of wiidom 
and virtue; if therefore he would preferve his veracity unfufpected or his 
prudence undeviating, he will not rafhly attempt to make either of thele 
departments fubfervient to the propagation of falfe principles. In_ thort, 
impartiality, candour and truth ought to be the leading features of every 
yublication which like this is a Bn of felection, of reterence, and of in- 
onuGon For what (hould we fay of a circumnavigator who failing round 
the world to make difcoveries for the benefit of thofe who fhould afterwards 
explore the fame track, fhould bring. home a fet of erroneous charts, with 
points and bearings, and coattings, and havens, and bays, drawn with the 
n of his fancy ; or who iiftead ofactually making obfervations on the {pot 
m order to correét the errors of former navigators, fhould content himielf 
with adapting their drafts to his own, feleéting here and there a point and 
attaching it to his fuppofititious delineations, or, who, inftead of paying at- 
tention to thofe former navigators, fhould perfift in his own determination ta 
iteer 
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feer his courfe without compats where they had detcribed the paflage dan’ 
rous and had fet down from their own experience cautionary lines of the 
{ition of funken rocks, quickiands, currents, furfs, &c. What thould we 
fay? Why, that he notonly is an enemy to truth end to the fafety of his fellow 
creatures, but, that he is an obitinate and wicke:! deiiroyer ot himlelf and 
thole depending upon his guidance. This may be applied to the Encyclo- 
pediit, who initead of infiiting upon the immutable laws of religion, ad- 
vances his own crade {yttems of human invention ; who fetting afide the 
clear diftin@ions of moral virtue, introduces in leu of them the obfeure 
doétrines of neceflity ; who turning the views of men from the Pharos of 
faith perfuades them to follow the meteor of reaton; who iniiead of guid- 
ing them tafe through the uncertainties of this life with a well founded hope 
of another, plunges them with the arm of doubt into the abyls of de!pair. 
You, fir, therefore as one of the trufices of the common weal of the hu- 
qan mind, are in great mealure refpontible for the milchievous effects of ar- 
rogant confidence or infidious maneeuvre, if you allow the world hattily to 
accept or ignorantly to be duped by either. A work of the comprehentiye 
magnitude of an Encyclopedia muft produce a proportionate degree of 
ood or evil; there is no intermediate effect of its operation. I call upon 
you, therefore, in the name of religion, in the name of jutlice human and di- 
vine, as you would deferve well of your God and would endeavour to teach 
our fellow creatures to do fo likewile, as you would turn with abhorrence 
from all abufe of that intellect which heaven has given you and them to 
effe@tuate the nobleft purpoles of your being, in coniulting the happinets of 
man and obeying the laws of God—in the name of all your chrifuan duties 
I call upon you to invettigate moft minutely the principies of this publica- 
tion, and narrowly to examine the grounds on which it builds its claim to 
public countenance—whether it tend to further and afiilt the progeels of li- 
terature in general and to promote the benefit and facilitate the virtuous in- 
quiries of the ftudent in particular, or whether its purpofe be directed to the 
gradual and fecret fubverfion of the facred dependencies of religion, and to 
the deliberate violation of the ties of moral and focial order. Be truth the 
teft, and manly perfeverance the means of inquiry—let the flightefi inilance 
of evil tendency be expoted, not with rancour but with fortitude. If it 
arife from error the conviciion will be received as it ought by thofe whe 
commit it, and will lead to correction. If trom design we trutt that it and 
every other blow levelled at the happiett interefis of the community will 
alfo be received as they ought and lead to the fuppreilion of the power 
that gives it. | 
SCRUTATOR. 








— ED 


LecaLt ENcourAGEMENT OF DISSENTERS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, Briffol, Dee. 17, 1802. 
QZ OUR Review for O&ober, with many former numbers, contains feme 

judicious remarks on the increafe of {chifmatics; but in common 
with others, who have written or fpoken on that fubjea&, you have aferibed 
to the wrong fource the growth of the evil. The eftablifhed church is no 
longer protected by even the provifions of what is ufually called the A@ 
of Toleration: the limitations of which, however mild gnd, tegble, are 
now 











































TIo Mifcellaneeus. 


bow difpenfed with by an A& paifed in the 19th year of the prefent re'gd, 
chap.44. Unhappily for the interefts of religion and order, a rebel, aud 
with fome little prevarication a Deift, charaéters moft commonly united, 
may now demand a licence for teaching the do&rines of Revelation: and 
perfons of this defcription are bribed to do fo, by the exemptions, made in 
their favour, from contributing on many occafions to the exigencies of the 
fiate. ‘this motive has, in fome initances, been acknowledged, and in 
others very jultiy fuipected, to increafe the number of licences. Some 
penurious individuals, who before held communion with the church, hav. 
ing declared themfelves diffenters to avoid payments, impofed exclu‘vely 
on churchmen. ‘The inconfiftency of appointing an eftablifhment, and 
thus encouraging feparation from it, is.too glaring to require a comment, 
No man is more anxious than myfelf for the continuance of religious to 
leration, but | do not fee on what ground encouragement to fchifm can 
be juftified. It muft be imputed to a degree of indifferentifm, which 
threatens a repetition of thofe fcenes of diforder and rebellion, which at 
tended the overthrow of the crown and the mitre, not long fince perpe- 
trated in this kingdom, God grant that thefe gloomy apprehenfions may 
not be realized. I beg to offer my tribute of gratitude for the well directed 
exertions which you have made for our fafety. The 2d S. of the above. 
named fiatute removes the falutary reftraints before impofed on {chool- 
matters. This fa& is here mentioned, becaufe it has been overlooked by 
no lefs celebrated a writer on the fubjeét of education, than the fenfible 
and worthy Dr. Basrow. The repeal of this A&, fo hoftile to our eftablith- 
ments, civil and ecclefiaftical, is, I fear, in this latitudinarian age, a mea- 
fure more to be withed for than expected. 


I am Sir, your obliged and obedient fervant, 
OXONIENS'S, 





a. 


Tue Perretvar Morrow. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


LIKE your correfpondent Juvenis, was a believer in the poffibility 

9 of a perpetual moving power, but, after various eflays, experience taught 
me to the contrary ; in refpeé to his queftion, whether a machine poilefiing 
that quality, ever has been fatisfa€torily difcovered, | an{wer, at prefent, 
there is no fuch power exifting, if there ever has been, it is now buried in ob- 
livion; neither can I find any reward promifed by government, or any 
fociety of gentlemen, for the difcovery of fuch motion, it being by all real 
mechanicians deemed a mere chimera. The reward offered by the different 
European powers, for the difcovery of a method, to afcertain, at all times, 
the exact longitude, is often miftaken by perfons unacquainted with the 
fa&, for a perpetual motion, and many fuppofe, that a perpetual motion 
once difcovered, will lead to the difcovery of the longitude ;—it may do fo, 
but whether the difcoverer of the motion be {fo far initiated into the theory 
of navigation and aftronomy, as to render the power fubfervient to the 
immediate. difcovery of the longitude, is a queftion that time alone can 
determine. 1 believe there can be little doubt refpeGing the third quef- 
tion of Juvenis, whether a fimple iniirument, containing within itfelf a 
perpetual moving pewer, would repay the maker for time and trouble; any 
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man that confiders the nature of fuch a difcovery, will anfwer in the affir- 
mative; but as Juvenis confeffes that a few guineas, and the time neceflary 
for making the initrument, would be inconvenient at prefent, I would ad- 
vife him to re-confider the effect every part of his machine is intended to 
produce on each other, as a number of arguments may be brought in fup- 

of different kinds of wheels, which, to every one but a {ceptic, would 
feem certainly to poflefs that power; neither can they be refuted by the 
moft ingenious mechanicians, till completed; when they ftrike on the ufual 
quickfand, the centre of gravity: and it muft be clear to every intelligent 
mind, that to produce a perpetual motion, it is neceflary for the efleé al- 
ternately to become the caufe, and the caufe the effect ; and, in my humble 
opinion, it is impoffible to conftrua& a machine in which there fhall be nei- 
ther friction nor the refiftance of fome medium to be overcome, eonfe- 
quently fome quantity of motion, however fmall, will always be loft, the 
movement gradually flacken, and, at length, entirely ceafe. .I will con- 
clude in the words of the ingenious Dr. Hutton, enough has been faid on 
this chimera of mechanics, “ we fincerely hope that none of our readers 
will ever lofe themfelves in the ridiculous and unfortunate labyrinth of 
fach a refearch ; it is falfe that any reward has been promifed to the per- 
fon who fhall difcover the perpetual motion ; it is this idea, no doubt, that 
excites fo many to attempt the folution of this problem, and it is proper 
they fhould be undeceived.” I am, &c. 

: G. D. 





A Britisw War-Sonac. 


UIT the plough—the loom—the mine! 
Quit the joys the heart intwine! 
Join our brothers on the brine ; 
Arm, ye brave !—or tlavery ! 


Peace, fo lov’d, away is fled ; 

War thall leave his iron bed ; 

To your arms, avengers dread! 
Strike, oh ftrike at tyranny ! 


For our homes—our all—our name! 

Blatt again the tyrant’s aim ; 

Britain’s wrongs, fwift vengeance, claim ; 
Ruth to arms—or flavery ! 


Lo! the fhades of Britons proud ! 
Hear them in yon flitting cloud !— 
** Freedom, children, or a fhroud! 


had 


‘« Chufe with Britith bravery! 


Heroes of the fea—the fhore! 

Quit your laurel’d reft once more:— 

Dreadly rouze the battle’s roar,— 
Vengeance hurl on tyranny ! 


Faithlefs, tow’ring tyrant! know, 
Whirlwinds on thy head thall blow ' 
Ruthing floods thall fap below! 

Prince of blood—of treachery ! 
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$22 Mifcellantous. 
Sacred be our native ground !— 
Strike the drums—the trumpets found !— 
Clove, the Royal Standard, round !-— 
March '—to death, or victory ! 
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TO OUR READERS. 


OUR Summary of Politics is, from the fame cayfe which, during the 
Jatt year, has fo freque: itly o¢ cafioned a fimilar delay, unavoidably pol 
poned to our next number. Nor do we feel our ufual reluctance in thus 
poltponing our obfervaiions on the political iiate of Europe, fince fucha 
confufion pervades every part of it, that the keeneft fagacity is inadequate 
to the difcoyery of a clue by which to extricate itlelf from the furround 
ing labyrinth. If thofe appearances, which have {0 often, during the laf 
twelve years, deceived the moit acute obfervers of public events, might 
he now trulted, we thould conclude that the Peace is approaching faii tg 
the latt tiage of its exiflence. It is impoflible to read the pages of the French 
Coniular Gazette, without aflonifhment at the ex reaied audacity of its 


conductors, and. without infe Tring, from its libellous attacks up $n the firk 


charaGers in this kingdom, and from its profligate allemspts to impofe on 
the wreiched pe ople “of France, the moft atrocrous and moft flagrant al 
hoods, the firong difpofition of its mafter, to throw off the matk, which 
mtereft has fora time led him to wear, and to proclaim once more to the 
fubjugated world, in his revolutionary jargon, “ the incompatibility of the 
co-exiftence of the #rench republic and the Britifa mon archy.” Whenever 
that period (hall arrive; the contett will be a moft fearful one; probably it 
wil be, between the F rench tepubl: c and the Britt monare hy, what the 
revolutionary paitiots of France fo frequently pronoun ced the late war, Bok 
lum internecirum, Be what it will, it etl be met with.a firmnefs and de 
cifion, becoming the Britifh character and fpirit. Theambition and vanity 
of the Firlt Conlu! are faid to have met with a recent check; by the avows 
ed difapprobation of his project tor afluming the title of Emperor of’ the 
Gauls ;—a project which the coulular writers have been inftructe ‘d to dik 
avow. But, with all their Leshean propenfities, the peop!e of France caw 
not be the dupes of fuch a difavowal; they cannot have 
twelve munths ago CaMILLE Jourpan proclaimed the exiflence of fuch 
u plan, and endeavoured to difluade the Conjul {rom the affumption of any 
other title than that of King, for which attempt he was cenfured, and his 
Editor impritoned !—No difavowal of the project, however, was publithed; 
and it was not only believed, but évown, toexift. For our part. we can not 
but laugh at the Jacobins of France, who ridiculoufly fret about the afé 


fumption of the Imperial title, while they tamely acquielce i in the exercife. 


o! Imperial power, and in thé difplay of Imperial pomp !—But notwith 
ftanding this parade, we know the character of Buonaparté too well, not 
tu be convineed that for the gratification of his ambition and his vanity, he 
will rik even his throne it‘elf; and that, if he have this project really at 


heart, as there is rea‘on to believ e, he will either accomphih at, in fpite of 
Ainsi soit-ih! 


al! obitacles, or perth in the atlempt. 


’ 


e forgotten, that. 
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